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AFTER THE. POLL. 


The election is over and the result—has 
left each of the aspirants to governmental 
power faced with a situation probably 
unique in our political history. Of the three 
,parties—Conservative, Liberal and Labour 
—not one has a majority over the rest. 

The writhings and squirmings of the 
‘different groups, in the endeavour to find 
-a way out of the difficulty, enlivens the 
‘dullness of our lives. 

Immediately after the election the official 
papers of the different parties united in 
the view that of course Mr. Baldwin would 
resign, as his main proposals for dealing 
with the unemployment, trade stagnation, 
-and the Ruhr, had been turned down by a 
majority of those voting 

The Observer, a supporter of Baldwin, 
lays the defeat of the government at the 
‘door of a ‘* Trust-controlled Press.’’ In 
its issue of 9th December, Garvin com- 
plains that the Unionists were deprived of 
‘their chief resort’ at previous elections, 
‘the popular newspapers. This is a peculiar 
admission, particularly for a paper that has 
the Astor millions behind it. This is equi- 
valent to admitting that the interests 
‘behind the Trust-controlled Press swept the 
Unionists into power, and have now swept 
‘them out of power! 


“Thé same issue of the paper .uses up 
‘considerable space to prove that there is 
no point in Mr. Baldwin retaining office 
until kicked out, that the obvious policy is 
for him to hand in his resignatién imme- 
‘diately and go into opposition. 

Mr. Baldwin, however, has declined to 
<oblive either friends or foes, and proposes 
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retaining his position. This has destroyed 
the beautiful Unionist and Liberal schemes 
of ‘* sympathetic opposition. ”’ 

The Observer promised the Labour Party 
or Liberals, whichever took office, a sym- 
pathetic assistance in the carrying out of 
certain general proposals for dealing with 
unemployment, Russia and the Ruhr. It 
finally recommended that the Liberals 
should take over the government because, 
as they, with the assistance of the Trust 
Press, had made the mess, they should be 
left to clear it up. 

The Liberals, however, are not anxious 
for office; there are too many reasons at 
present, from the capitalist standpoint, in 
favour of letting the Labour Pasty take 
over officec 

Writing of the Labour Party the Daily 
News, Dec. 10th, 1923 says :— 

One of its chitf claims to national confidence 
is the way in which, under its present leader- 
ship, it has rallied elements which might kave 
drifted into disruption and dangerous discontent 
to the support ‘of constitutional charges to be 
attained by constitutional means. To pretend 
otherwise is merely to obstruct this laudable and 
valuable service. 

For either Liberals. or Labour men, on the 
other hand, to contemplate a fresh dissolution 
now, with the tariff issue eliminated, would be 
a piece of unspeakable folly, fatally destructive 
of the reputation of those guilty of it for sanity 
and common sense. The only possible course 
open to them is such a degree of co-operation 
between them as shall keep this Parliament 
With its progressive majority in being for th> 
enact.nent of the wide range of social and poli- 
tical reforms on which they are agreed. By 
So spoke the Liberal journal, but the 

Unionists spoke in an even more amiable 
way to the Labour Party. 
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The Observer (9th Dec., 1923) had the 
following :— 

There is not the smallest fear of a capital 
levy, or of any other proposal of Marxian 
Socialism. In these circumstances, the majority 
of Unionists would prefer to see the J.abour 
party in office during the six months of transi- 
tion between now and another general election. 
The extraordinary thing is the “growth of per- 
sonal sympathy between Unionists and Labour. 
Unionists recognise that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
from his own point of view has made’a fair and 
decent fight. If he were sent for by the King 
and took office, Unionists would be prepared to 
give him every facility for dealing with the 
Budget and routine business. He might propose 
a new electoral law. In the Unionist Party 
there is no fear of it. It is bound to come. 
Unionists stand to gain by the transferable \cte 
more than any other party. 

The Observer gave the Labour Party a 
further suggestion. It may be remembered 
that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald declared a 
Short time ago that the Labour Party’s 
aim was to develop the resources of this 
country. The Observer has met this view 
by pointing out :—. 

What this country requires above all is cheaper 
power and cheaper transport. (9th Deccmber, 
1923.) 

This cheaper power is to be provided by 
the use of coal for generating electricity, 
and the application of electricity as far as 
possible to means of transport. 

The Observer further points out :— 

Nothing like a wrecking policy on the part of 
Labour is possible, if the leader of the Lal-our 
Party were consulted by the Sovereign, it would 


be an historic but not an alcrming event. (9th 
December, 1923.) ; 


How has the Labour Party met the offer 
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APSA A Sec Se 


The problems of the moment are too g ave 
for tactics of wrecking or negation. We should 
certainly not refuse in the lobbies a discrim/ nat- 
ing support to’a minority government, so long 
as if was realising ideas common to both our 
programmes, — (Italics ours.) 

The nearness of Labour to Liberals is 
suggested by the following quotation from 
the same issue of the New Leader :— 

In some constituerncics, where Liberals are 
strongly attached to Free Trade, it is probable 
ihat some of them have voted for Latour in 
the absence, of a Liberal candidate, 

and, we may add, the same is probable in 
the absence of a Unionist candidate. 

After the Labour Party’s victory at the 
polls they found themselves in a dilemma. 
The New Leader (7th Dec.) stated :— 

lf Labour had a chance, it is not in the Ruhr 
that it would begin to save the Ruhr. It woull 
recognise Russia. It would stop the fortification 
of Singapore. It might offer to demilitarise th> 
Dardanelles and the Baltic. It might give 
Cyprus to Greece. It would quit the oil wells 
of Mosul. It weuld make India a Dominion 
and lift the yoke from Egypt. 

There is a more or less definite statement 
of things it might do and things it would 
do. Now that Labour looks like having a 
‘* chance,’’ what is the position? The 
boot is now on the other leg, and they 
frankly admit that they don’t know what 
to do. Various views of the situation are 


put forward by different writers in the New. 


Leader (14th Dec.). ‘ The following lengthy 
extracts from the editorial article by the 
New Leader’s £1,000 a year editor may be 
useful for present and future reference :— 
We are facing one of those situations which 
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To talk of ignoring the Liberals and refusing any 


understanding with them seems to me difficult, if 


we are contemplating as much as six or eight 
months cf office. If we are going to walk down 
this long road we stould have to carry them with 
us, halting, limping and breathless perhaps, but 
not jostling or tripping. With any weighty pro- 
granime on our backs we should socn find ourselves 
consciously drafting our Bills with the fear of Mr. 
Asquith before our eyes Wculd he object to this 
or jibat that? Then out it must go. 


e oe e e . e e e ° 


. But the moment one faces public works, to say 
no.hing of any increase in the dole, then money 
must be found. An adequate housing scheme can- 
not be cheap. Apait trom unemployment and 
housing, we have den unced the cruel e. onomies 
of past Governments on education, child welfare 
and every social servic>. We have given } ledges 
as to tue rémoval of the thrift restricticn on old- 
age pensions and the abolit.oa of duties on sugar 
and tea. 


Oh! Those awful pledges! How some 


of the Labour members must curse them- 
selves for their election pledges. Without 
these pledyes and their campaign against 


broken pledges ’’ the situation would be 


much easier. 


We have not forgotien our own campaign for the 
Levy. Are we going to undertake to compose a 
Budget wthout it? The alternative would be a 
tremendous add-tion io :he unpopular income tar, 
which the Liberal Party would not assist 1s to 
vote. . 


Evidently one of the pledges must go; but 


which? That is the question. According 
to the Labour programme the Levy was to 


provide the means to carry out certain 


reforms which were alleged to be of ad- 
vantage to the workers. In fact, it was 
a corner stone of their programme. Now 
that they have secured their 


6é 


chance,’’ 


truly ‘‘indepe.dent"’ by withdrawing the British 
garrison iroin ( airo? What if we were to give 
(sreek Cyprus to the Greek motherland, or offer to 
discuss the dimilitarisation of the Black Sea? 
When we had relaxed our held on the oil-wells of 
Mosul, we might with less inward hesitation invite 
M. l’oincuré to quit the coalfield of the Ruhr. By 
such calculated acts we :hould rally the peoples 
behind us, a dmight withoui hypcerisy organise at 
a conference micral pressure against French 
militarism, But we should ¢t il, as Mr. Wilsen 
failed, and fr the same reason, if our Varliz ment, 
like his Senate, were hostile. Everything cnce 
more t:ri.s on our relatio s wiih the Liberals ; 
w ould they, siting in the shadow, help us to face 
the Tory assaults on such a policy ; ? We cannot 
accept their alliance. It fcllows that we must 
limit our own ambitions. 


On paper, for months before the elec- 
tion, the above matters were easily settled 
by airy  statements—and * moral ”’ 
flourishes. But now the situation has 
changed!  ‘* Evolution ’’—blessed word! 
Braisford winds up his “ifs” and 
mights ’’ as follows — with a mourn- 
ful remark oon the p.e- election 
programmes and speeches :— . 


By April the problem of the Budgit wiud 
overtake us, and we shouiid compromise our_own 
case if we undertock to sclve it without a capital 
kivy. The danger before us leaps o.t from some 
of the exlensive prograinmes which have clready 
uppeaied in Labour speeches and in print. If 
we :et cur hepcs on a big agenda, if we talk evea 
of six or eight months of office, then inevita’ ly 
we shall drift into the fatal attitude of buying it 
on the only possible te-ms--by arrangement with 
Liberals, which would obscure our Si cialist 
policy, compzomise cur independence, and make 
us in the end mere caretakers cf a capitalist 
and Imperial system. (Jtalics ours.) = 
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In the same issue of the New Leader as 


that from which we have just quoted, 
Clifford Allen, Sidney Webb, +Pethick 


admit of no ideal solution. Any proposal which the Levy is beginning to retreat into the Lawrence, and Ramsay Macdonald con- 


Ty 2 
of this olive branch? any section puts forward can be riddled with des- 


In the first place there eae been assur- 
ances of no coalition or agreements with 
Liberals or Tories. Those who remember 
the times when the Labour voted against 
their own amendments to save _ Liberal 
governments from defeat will not, give 
serious attention to the ‘‘ no coalition ”’ 
attitude. 


However, fierce protestations are often 
but the prelude to an inclination to nego- 
tiate. But f suggestion of the way the 
Labour Party would meet the situation was 
given in the New Leader on the 7th 
December (before the secret of the poll 
was revealed)’ which harmonises with the 
Liberal and Union‘st view given abo. e:— 


The reform of our grotesque electoral system is 
necessary for the restoration of honest politics. 


tructive criticism. Government by coalition is an 
evil which the party rightly and unanimously rejects. 
Government by minority is no less an evil.. An 
immediate election might be fatal to the party 
which precipitated it. It is in the last degree 
unlikely that at this stage any Liberal-Tory com- 
bination will be formed. It is theoretically open 
to us to allow the Baldwin Cabinet tc retain office 
on terms; but this solution would expose us to 
grave misunderstanding. To allow the Liberals to 
take office would be interpreted as a confession of 
our Own incapacity. 


e . . . t 
a 


. For any wide and comprehensive programme it 
will not suffice that Liberals should refrain from 
Votes of No Confidence. We must be able to 
reckon on a measure of goodwill. It is easy to say 
that we contemplate no arrangements. Face to 
face with Liberals, side by side with them, our 
Party would have to realise that they too have 
their point of view, their interests that must be 
considered. Weshall be every hour at their mercy. 


* pledges. ’’ 


regard us as ‘‘ radicals, 


The struggle with France, however, would be 
no easier for us than for our predecessors—indeed, 
the inclinat’on of M. Poincaré would be to treat 
us as an ephemeral administration, a passing 
episode in the life of Europe. America would 
’’ the sort of people whom 
the Ku-Klux-Klan would deal with, if we lived 
beneath the statue of Liberty. Nor could events 
march swiftly. We should aim at a conference at 
least as wide as ‘hat which General Smuts 
proposed ; but would it be wise to call it before the 
French general election decides in May whether 
M. Poincaré is still the Dictator of Europe? One 
hope I see, and only one, for aconference. It is 
that we should first create, before it meets, an 
atmosphere cf expectation throughont the world. 


The recognition of Russia and the svmbol of 
Singanore would help. Dare we next make Egypt 
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distance along with most of their other tribute articles on the: situation 


Clifford Allen says :— 

We must only take office with a definite and 
publicly declared design, namely, that we will 
form a purely temporary and emergency Govern- 
ment for a few months to deal with two or three 
selected urgent questions, such as unemyloyment 
and the European chacs. The War Debt coufd 
be submitted to a Commission. 


This is certainly a handy way out of 
the Capital Levy difficulty, But the 


Capital Levy was to provide the means 


for dealing with unemployment. How then 
are they to raise the necessary funds? And 
what about ‘‘ reduced taxation ’’ ? 


Sidney Webb informs us that :— 


I am quite sure that we need fear no b’as 
or dislike at the Palace that would cause the 
Labour Party to be treated with any unfa‘rness. 
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With this view we could hardly disagree 
in view of the fact that Labour members 
have so frequently had their knees under 
the same mahogany as Royalty! 

Webb joins the chorus of mourners and 
points out :— 

the plain impossibility of passing into law in 

this Parliament any large and contenticus 

-measures. 

Pethick Lawrence states that he 
addressed ‘‘ a meeting of business men, 
most of whom were Liberals or Con- 
_servatives, to a discussion limited to the 
Capital Levy ’’ and heard privately after- 
wards :— 

that many of them entirely changed their view 

as to what the Levy was, and not a few actually 

voted Labour for the first time on this is u2 
alone. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Sacrificing Luxur- 
ies ’’ he is careful to point out :— 

In this it is essential to make it clear that we 

are not animated by hostility to any section (r 

class of the community. We are merely calling 


for a sacrifice on the part of the wealthy to 
meet a national emergency. 


Finally Ramsay Macdonald sums up the. 


difficulties as follows :— 


At times it is as necessary to preserve the forms 
of government as to produce legislative changes, 
even when the latter are very pressing. Can 
the Labour Party devise a policy which would 
enable it to do some useful and urgent work, 
like helping to settle Europe and increase the 


provision for dealing with unemployment, with-. 


out compromise in any shape or form? 

Having put the question, one would 
expect Macdonald, as the leading figure in 
the Labour Party, to give us an answer. 
But this is all he has to say :— 

That is the difficult problem which we have to 
face now, and I venture to ask our supzorters 
in the country to help us with their trust. 

A very satisfying answer, % it not? 
Note, too, the slimy appeal for ‘‘ trust,’’ 
proving once more how leaders depend 
upon a sheep-like following. 

The plain fact of the situation is that the 
Labour Party is in a fix. It is composed 
of individuals with a ‘hotch potch of ideas 
and has been voted into its present posi- 
tion by individuals similarly placed. Its 
fundamental wei:knesses have placed .1° in 
the dilemma. It has been voted to Parlia- 
ment on a vote catching programme and 
not on fundamental questions. If it does 
not justify these vote catching pledges: it 
will lose a good deal of the support so far 
given. - Had the Labour group been voted 
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in on a Socialist programme by class- 
eonscious workers, the voters would have 
understood the position themselves; they 
would have defined the path to be followed; 
there would have been no dilemma. 


SOCIALISM AND ETHICS. 


‘Pity for poverty, enthusiasm for 
equality and freedom, recognition of social 
injustice and a desire to remove it, is not 
socialism. Condemnation of wealth and 
respect for poverty, such as we find in 
Christianity and other religions, is not 
socialism. ‘The communism of early times, 
as it was before the existence of private 
property, and as it has at all times and 
among all peoples been the elusive dream 
of some enthusiasts, is not socialism. The 
forcible equalisation advocated by the fol- 
lowers of Babceuf, the so-called equalitar- 
ians, is not socialism. 

In all’'these appearances there is lacking 
the real foundation of capitalist soriety 
with its class antagonisms. Modern social- 
ism is the child of capitalist society and its 
class antagonisms. Without these it could 
not be. Socialism and ethics are :two 
separate things. This fact must be kept 
in mind. 

Whoever conceives of socialism in the 
sense of a.sentimental philanthropic striving 


after human equality, with no idea of the 


existence of capitalist society, is no socialist 
in the sense of the class struggle, without 
which modern socialism is unthinkable... 
Whoever has come to a full consciousness 
of the nature of capitalist society and the 
foundation of modern socialism, knows 
also that a socialist movement that leaves 
the basis of the class struggle may be 
any thing else, but it is not socialism.” 


WILHELM LIEBKNECHT. 
(Page 34. No Compromise, no Political 
Trading.) 


O 


THE REWARD OF GENIUS. 

‘New York, Saturday. — Johannes 
Sophus Gelert, the famous sculptor, 
attempted to commit, suicide at the Danish 
Home for the Aged. He slashed his throat 
with a razor, but will probably recover.”’ 

** He 1s without friends and practically 
penniless, and owing to creeping paralysis 
was unable to continue working. —Reuter.”’ 


a 
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TOM MANN RETRACTS! ! 


lor years Tom Mann has been held up 
to public admiration as the sturdy cham- 
pion of the General Strike as the only means 
by which the workers can achieve their 
emancipation. He has written much rubbish 
on the subject, and he has poured much 
scorn upon those who pointed out that the 
working class must either capture the 
political machinery or give up all hope of 
getting out of wage slavery. But history 
will have its little joke! Tom Mann _ has 
thrown up the sponge—the, pillar of fire 
was after all only a pillar of smoke. 


Enshrined in the columns of The Com- 
munist,’’ Sydney (17/11/1922), the official 
organ of the Communist Party of Australia, 
is the renunciation. Here is what he wrote: 


“Now, however, the experience of the war and 
after the war has shewn conclusively that we can 
no longer think simply of an industrial struggle, 
and industrial organisation is not enough. What- 
ever is done by industrial organisation, the 
organised State machine will continue to function, 
and will beyond question be used by the pluto- 
cracy in any and every available form against the 
workers. The dominant ruling capitalist class, the 
plutocracy, have complete control of that highly 
efficient machine for class purposes; the interests 
of the community are ever secondary to the main- 
tenance of power by the master class, and that 

“machine will continue to ke theirs until it is 
wrested from them by the workers. , 

~ ** The most sanguine amongst us, as believers in 
the power of industrial organisation, are com- 
pelled by facts and experience to realise that the 
State institution in the hands of the master is not 
merely a danger to our success, but makes our 
success impossible ‘no matter how perfectly we 
organise in our respective industries.’’ 


The article from which the above is taken 
is entitled ‘‘ Syndicalism, Communism, and 
Revolution: An Answer to the Reformists 
of Australia and elsewhere.’’ 

Another fallen idol! Working men, here 
is one of your trusted leaders—one who has 
invited you to the shambles many a time. 

But what is this? 

‘‘ In a rousing speech, Mr. Mann advocated the 
policy of the general strike as the * only means of 
bringing the boss class to its knees.’ 

‘““* Do I advocate,’ he asked, ‘ the killing of 
anyone? Nay, all you need do is to fold your 
arms, go to bed if you like, and three days would 
be sufficient. No strike pay would be required.’ ”’ 
(Daily Herald, 11/4/1923). 

Notice that he advocates the ‘‘ General 
Strike ’’ as the ‘‘ only means.’’ Perhaps, 
you think, Tom Mann is merely a shameless 
turncoat. He is not, he is an opportunist— 
searching for opportunities to the advantage 
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of one Phones Mann. For example, in 
spite of the above, he went to Scotland to 
assist Walton Newbold’s candidature for 
Parliament. Perhaps that partly accounts 
for Newbold's failure to ‘‘ get in ’’! 


One of the most enthusiastic election meetings 
ever held in Motherwell was that addressed bv 
Walton Newbold-and Tom Mann, in the Pavilion 
Picture House, on Tuesday evening. ios 
Newbold and Mann were in splendid form, es- 
pecially Mann, who gripped the big audience right 
away, and the cheering at the conclusion: of 
his rousing. speech could be heard all over the 
district. (The Workers’ Weekly, 7th Deccmter, 
1923.) 

What do you think of him? The 
chameleon is-constant compared with him! 

They are all the same, these precious 

leaders. . They change their tune with the 
change in their interests. Their object is 
to obtain pelf and place. 


Have done with leaders. Direct your 
own movements, and let leaders go, beg for 
their. bread. 

GILMAC. 
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RATES, AND RATES OF WAGES. 


The National Council of the Independent 
Labour Party have issued a manifesto cn- 
titled ‘‘ How to deal with the rates; what 
a Socialist Government would do.’’—New 
Leader, October 19th, 1923. In a final 
paragraph they say :— 


Sovialism approaches the subject of rates from 
i new point of view. To-day most people de- 
nounce ratcs as an imposition. To-morrow they 
must look upon them as a first-class investment ; 
as a method of providing cheap communal ser- 
vices, and, therefore, a means of increasing real 
wages; as a protection against slums, diseases 
and dirt; as a guarantece of decent education 
for their children; as a contribution towards 
a healthy and fully developed community. 


This view is neither new nor socialistic. 
fhe Progressive Party have claimed it as 
their policy, in and out of office, for many 
years, while never once making the dis- 
honest claim that it was socialistic. The 
constitution of the I.L.P. is not socialistic 
and no fundamental principles have ever 
been laid down by that party that could be 
described as the necessary basis of the 
socialist movement. 

The National Council speaks for the 
I.L.P. It thinks for the I.L.P., reproaches 
the workers for their apathy and_ indiffer- 
ence, yet up till the present moment has 
never once set out a simple straightforward 
statement outlining the workers’ position 
in modern society, the cause of the cvils 
from which they suffer, the line of action 
they must follow to remove them and the 
principles upon which society must he 
established for that purpose. 

The I.L.P. in the course of its propaganda 
completely ignores the facts of vital import- 
ance to the workers if they are to consider 
fully any public question from their own 
point of view as workers: The class owner- 
ship of the means of wealth-production, 
the consequent slavery of those° who do 
not participate in this ownership; the 
antagonism of interests between these two 
classes and the consequent struggle between 
them, which can only end in favour of the 
workers when the latter take over the 
means of wealth-production and control 
them democratically for the purpose of 
satisfyiny all their needs. 

These are the vital and indispensable 
facts for the workers to bear in mind when 
considering any question of political or 
industrial interest. Any party that claims 
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to represent the workers shoyld hase its 
antagonism to capitalist governments on 
these principles. It is not sufficient that it 
should be opposed to both Tory and Liberal. 
It is possible to oppose both these parties 
on purely capitalist grounds and for purely 
capitalist reasons without being socialist. 

If the workers are to come to a right 
conclusion on the rates question, they must 
first understand clearly their class position 
and how they are enslaved by te capitalist 
class. Wage-slavery is different in form 
from all preceding systems. It is more 
effective in binding the worker to his task 
while at the same time conceding him the 
freedom to leave it. How this can. be is 
easily seen without much knowlege of 
economics. Every worker is free to leave 
an employer but his physical needs compel 
him to find another. To use an economic 
phrase, he is compelled to sell his labour- 
power in order to obtain the necessaries of 
life. His wage is the price of his !abour- 
power. 


-In their general propaganda the [.L.P. - 


denounce the capitalists for treating the 
workers as mere commodities. As human 
beings they say that the workers have 
rights above material commodities. The 
facts are, however, that the workers them- 
selves are not commodities, nor are they 
treated as such by their masters. Every 
worker is the undisputed owner of his 
labour-power. He can sell it to any capital- 
ist who is willing to buy. He sells it for 
stipulated periods and can discontinue the 
sale by giving notice according to the terms 
ayreed upon. These are the extent of the 
workers’ rights, his actual position. 


Moreover, it is all that they claim. Nor | 


does the I.L.P. claim any higher rights. 
The right to work. The right to a living 
wage, with or without work, is their latest 


ery; concede them so much: How is it 


possible for the workers to pay rates while 
their share of the wealth they produce is a 
living "wage? How may they consider 
themselves ratepayers when their wages 
are subject to modifications. with changes in 
the cost of living ? | aa 
Let the National Council carry out its 
programme, municipalising. supplies and 
services in order that the prices of neces- 
saries may be reduced, and what happens? 
Cost of living falls and wayes, the price of 
labour-power, follows; with greater cer- 
tainty, too, because the cheapenirg of sup- 





plies and services is effected by labour- 
saving methods; in other words, by in- 
creasing the number of unemployed. If 
wages always fall for the bulk of the 
workers, when the cost of living falls, the 
workers would not benefit if rates were 
entirely abolished. Nor would the fact that 


their wages fell prove that they previously 


paid rates. On the contrary, it would go 
to show that the capitalist paid them, by 
the mere fact that he reduced wages to 
that extent. The result for the workers 
being a living wage based upon the same 
standard as before the reduction in rates 
took place. 

Commodities are always subject to changes 


ard fluctuations in prive. ‘Ihe price of acom- 


modity changes unde: three sets of conditions: 


when it is produced with a smaller or 


greater expenditure of labour-power ; when 
supply and demand are unequal, and when 
the material of which money is made can 
be produced with a smaller or greater ex- 
penditure of labour-power. Labour-power 
3s 2 commodity and subject to fluctuations 
in price under all three sets of conditions. 


During the few years immediately pre- 
ceding the war, wages were affected by the 
last named condition. Through improved 
methods of gold-production the sovereign 
bought less of the necessaries of life, and 
as a consequence the workers were com- 
pelled to struggle for higher wages. 
During the war prices rose. still higher, 
with the result that capitalists were com- 
pelled to raise wages in order to avoid wide- 
spread discontent through serious depres- 
sion of the workers’ standard of living. 
How the cost of living more than doubled 
during that period is common knowledge, 
but the workers were in a favourable posi- 
tion to enforce a rise, though never as 4 
whole to the new level of prices, because there 
was little or no unemployment. The de- 
mand for labour-power was exceptional. 

Since the war new sliding scales” have 
been introduced into a number of industries. 
Cost of living figures have been systematic- 
ally used by employers in a continuous 
effort to ‘‘ get back to pre-war standards."’ 
The fact ignored by most people is that 
the standard of living for the workers to-day 
is approximately the same as it was in 
1914. The money name of the amount of 
necessaries they obtain in a week has risen, 
but if anything, their standard of living 
has slightly fallen. 
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The policy of employers to-day is to keep 
before the workers and their leaders on the 
industrial field these cost of living figures. 
They form the plea and the reason for every 
reduction of wages enforced. A living wage 
is the demand of trade unionists; — their 
leaders dispute the figures but never debate 
the principle. Why then does the National 
Council confuse the workers’ minds with 


questions that do: not concern them? 


By their schemes of municipal ownership 
and production they propose to reduce the 
cost of living while making the workers 
more efficient. A reduction in the cost of 
living means a reduction in wages that 
need not mean a reduction in the standard 
of living. An increase in general efficiency, 
however, would intensify competition and 
increase unemployment. In operation their 
policy would be as harmful to the workers 
as its propaganda is confusing. F. F.. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST IN THE ELECTION. 


Though it is a matter of minor import- 
ance, I must confess to a feeling of unholy 
glee at seeing that Winston Churchill 
failed again. 

Ben Tillet, the strike breaker, succeeded 
in crawling into Parliament along with J. 
Sexton, a fitting chum. 

Frank Hodges, who assisted to defeat. 
the railwaymen in 1921, is still climbing ; 
he is now a Labour M.P. 

Col. John Ward, a deserter from the 
Labour Party, put up as an Independent 
against a Labour candidate and just 
managed to squeeze in. 

A few who were one time ‘‘ sturdy Demo- 
crats ’’’ tried a change of party but were 
too late—they backed the wrong horse. 
Among these were C. H. Roberts, Victor 
Fisher, and J. A. Seddon. 

G. H. Roberts, Labour Party represent- 
ative in the Coalition Government, put up 
as a Conservative but was ousted. 

Victor Fisher, a onectime member of the 
Social Democratic Party and friend of H. 
M. Hyndman, put up as a Conservative 
and failed to get in. 

- J. A. Seddon was another Labour mis- 
leader who put up as a Conservative and 
failed to get in. : 

Fellow workers, take note of the above 
and refrain from trusting in Leaders. Trust 
in yourselves in future and changes of 
policy by Leaders will work vou no harm, 

| PUNCHINELLO. 
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ELECTION- REFLECTIONS. 


‘“ Armchair Philosophers ’’ is the phrase 
that has often been flung at us by the 
‘“'men of action?’ when at a loss to meet 
facts and logical arguments from facts. 
Well, let us sit back in the armchair for 
a little while and ponder over the doings 
of the ‘‘ men of action.” 

‘“ Men of action ’’—the ase at once 
brings to mind the Communist Party. 
‘* Action ’’ has been the poison gas in that 
Party’s programme for a long time; and 
in the name of ‘ action’? many weird and 
wonderful antics have been performed. 

Not very long ago the Communist Party 
had difficulty in finding adjectives strong 
enough with which to belabour Ramsay 
Macdonald and the Labour Party. He 
who proposed union with the Labour Party 
was described as a traitor to the working 
class. But a change has come over the 
scene. The Communist Party transport us 
in imagination to Maskelyne and Devant’s 
home of mysteries, where the waving of 
a wand performs marvels. The wand used 
by the Communist Party is the ‘ United 
Front.’’ Here are a few of the marvels 
it has performed. 

In the Workers Dreadnought (2\st 
February, 1920) Wm. Gallacher wrote :— 

Any support given to Parliamentarism is simply 

assisting to put power into the hands of our British 

Schceidemanns and Noskes. Henderson, Clynes 

and Co. are hopelessly reactionary, 





NDARD. 


Since then Gallacher has twice contested 
Dundee as a Parliamentary Candidate on 
behalf of the Communist Party; and the 
latter has done all in its power to return 
the Labour Party candidates to Parliameng 
in the 1922 and the late electicns. 

During ,the Caerphilly bye-clection — of 
August, 1921, the Communist, of August 
13th, published on its front page a call to 
the workers to support Stewart, the Com- 
munist candidate. In the course of this 


front page article they make the following 
remarks :— 


The Labour Party, as it stands, is what. its 
leaders make it—and they will neither lead you 
into battle nor allow you to lead them. 

The leaders who brought about the Triple 

_ Alliance disaster, in spite of the splendid 

‘solidarity of the rank and file; the leaders who 

beat back the miners after a three months’ death 

grapple, and did so in contempt of the magnifi- 
cent defiance embodied in your hallot vote; the 
leaders who, in industry after industry, accepted 

reductions and defeat in advance, and with a 

mere pretence of consulting the rank and file— 

these, and not the rank and file, constitute the 

Labour Party as it stands. ‘‘ The best of men, if 

he were elected under their auspices, would he 

paralysed by their vacillation or crippled in 
the cogs of their controlling maghine.”’ 

Bearing in mind the last sentence in the 
above quotation, it is curious to notice that 
Wm. Paul, a prominent member of the 
Communist Party, accepted the Labour 
Party constitution (see Daily Herald, 
November 30th, 1923) and was put forward 
as Labour Party candidate for the 
Rusholme Division of Manchester in the 
recent election. The following quotation 
from the Workers’ Weekly (December 7th, 
1923), the official organ of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, is also both curious 
and interesting :— 


The Labour Party has officia!ly enderse! as 
its candidates both Comrade Paul, in Rushol ne, 
and Comrade Vaughan, in Bethnal Green. Th r- 
are now four Communist candidates oflicially 
supported by the National Labour Party; while 
local organisations of the Communist Party are 
working their utmost for Ramsay MacDonald 
in Aberavon. Bromley in Barrow, Ernest Hunter, 
of the I.L.P., in Hackney, J. R. Clynes in 
Manchester, and in hundreds of other constituen- 
cies, 

Now contrast the above with the follow- 
ing quotation taken from the Communist 
of September 10th, 1921 :— 

Are you going on waiting in the streets for 
something to turn up, or do you want ACTION? 
IF you are a miner, a docker, or a railwayman, 
wre you happy and proud of vour Black Friday 
leaders? Do you trust and belicve in Thomas, 
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Hodges, Bevan, Williams? Do you feel satisfied 
with the leaders who betrayed on Black Fridav? 
Do you feel a sense of solidarity with Thomas, 
Hodges, Bevan, Williams? Will they do your 
fighting for you? If you think you can lie safely 
under their warm, protecting wings—well, try 
it. But the Party calls you if you want ACTION, 
In the name: of ‘‘ action’’ you were 
asked then to throw over Thomas, Hodges, 
and Bevan, J/who had betrayed = you. 
Thomas, Hodges, and Bevan were Labour 
Party candidates in the recent election, and 
in the name of solidarity you were asked by 
the Communist Party to support these 
traitors in the recent election. The Com- 
munist Party then stands self-convicted of 
betraying the interests of the working class 
and of supporting the opportunist line of 
action that has led the workers into so 
many blind alleys in the pastg@ Such are 


¢¢ ” 


' the “ men of action.’’ 


WHERE THE ‘LABOUR PARTY 
FAILS. 


Many are the points on which the 
Socialist disagrees with the policy of the 
Labour Party. We have frequent occasion 
to cendemn the actions of its members, and 
the utterances of its leaders, on the ground 
that they are opposed to the interests of 
the workers; but there is one ground of 
disayreement which is more important than 
all the others and which, in fact, underlies 
most of them. Before discussing it let -us 
exclude the minor ones for the purpose of 
clarifying the issue. Let us assume that 
the leaders of the Labour Party are men 
of honesty and integrity, that they possess 
as much wisdom as it is given to any man 
to possess, that they sincerely desire to do 
for the workers all that is humanly pos- 
sible, and that they are gifted with uncom- 
mon singleness of purpose. 

Let us also be clear on certain general 
assumptions, acceptable to them as well as 
to us. They are that only by the consent 
of a majority of the workers can any con- 
siderable change be made; and that any 
sucht change can at least be attempted 
within the framework of the existing con- 


stitution of this country. The workers by. 


capturing Parliament will be able to re- 
build society, secured, by their control of 
the armed forces, against interference from 
any quarter. 

- Even on these assumptions it would still 
be impossible for us to support the Labour 
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STANDARD. 
Party, and the reason is that we believe 
the capitalist system to be the enemy while 
the Labour Party does not. 

One section believes that low wages are 
the evil, and that the remedy lies in raising 
them. Another believes that inflation will 
bring prosperity by stimulating trade, and 
a third looks to deflation and low prices as 
their Mecca. Some members want to in- 
crease the technical efficiency of production, 
decrease the costs of producing British 
goods, and thus capture a larger share of 
the world’s trade; others want to 
eliminate the middleman to achieve the 
same object. Just now many hopes are 
placed on a capital levy to reduce the 
national debt, and with it, taxation. Some 
Labour propagandists urge that the state 
take over the land and the staple industries 
and run them like the Post Office. Relief 
schemes for the unemployed; conciliation 
to obviate strikes; honest government and 
open diplomacy; bigger old-age pensions 
and more compensation for injured work- 
men; state assistance in the building of 
workers’ houses, statutory minimum rates 
of wages; bounties on the production of 
corn; heavy death duties and excess profits 
taxes, and even the limitation of inherit- 
ance; these are some of the many sug- 
gestions made. 

Now it is obvious that these proposals 
are put forward to meet certain definite 
evils, and that if they could be isolated and 
treated by themselves many of them would 
be of decided benefit to the workers. Other 
things remaining unchanged it would be 
good for the workers to have their wages 
raised; greater efficiency regarded on its | 
merits alone would be most desirable; and 
nobody would pretend that stoppages ot 
production areoin themselves praiseworthy 
objects of human endeavour. But un- 
fortunately none of these: things can be 
treated on its own merits. We live in a 
system of society called capitalism, and 
every proposal, made by whatever party, 
must be regarded in the licht of its effect 
on the working-class as they exist under 
capitalism. So regarded, some of these 
reforms are plainly bad for the workers and 
good only for the capitalists; such ts 
greater efficiency. Some are of no cffect 
at all. Some are of limited use, but bring 
inevitable aggravations of other evils; 


@such is a legal minimum wage which leads 
' 


to the putting off of those who are not able- 





bodied and indu es the employers to instal 
machinery to replace hand labour. And all 
of thet are harmful to the degree that they 
are used to keep your minds off the real 
problems which face you. 

Our attitude is simple and _ straightfor- 
ward. We see many .great and growing 
evils from which we, as workers, suffer, 
and after due examination we see that it 
is the capitalist organisation of society 
which is the cause of these evils. We see 
that poverty, unemployment, war and many 
other harmful features of the modern world 
can be abolished only by the establishment 
of Socialism, which is a new and different 
social system. [n this we differ from the 
Labour Party. 

We see that CAPITALISM is the cause 
of unemployment; not the wickedness of 
the capitalists, nor the selfishness and in- 
competence of their governments; not war 
nor low wages; not their foreign policy 
nor their inactivity at home. We see that 
the workers are wretchedly hgused and 
badly fed and shoddily clothed and_vilely 
miseducated, because they are poor. We 
see that they are poor because they are 
robbed, and they are robbed because the 
capitalist svstem is based on robbery. The 
Labour Party says ‘‘ let us administer the 
system, and: we will show you that we are 
fit to govern,’’ but if we are correct, when 
we say that it is.the system itself. which 
is at fault it will not matter who administers 
it. It will stili be a svstem of exploitation 
of one class by another. If it ceases to 
be this, it will cease to be at all, because 
that is its nature. A system which is based 
on the robbery of the workers obviously 
cannot be made to work out to their benefit. 

In the December issue some information 
was given showing how ufterly the 


Australian Labour governments had ac 


in their attempts to make capitalism ; 
success from a workets’ point of view. 
Those workers are sti'l exploited and they are 
still poor: they still suffer from unemployment, 
and they still cannot get houses. Their position 
is, in fact, worse than when Labour govern- 
ments took office, and this is not due to 
their having been governed by a Labour 
government but te the continued existence 
of the capitalist system. 

What then do we mean by this term 
capitalism? I will take the definitions cf 
two anti-socialists, both of them recognised 
authorities on Economic Historv. : 
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Sir William Ashley writes :— 

By capital the business world has always meant 
F wealth which its owner can employ fot 
the purpose of gain; and by investment we. mean 

é the fact that there really exist openings 
for the use of wealth in directions which will 
bring an income or ‘revenue ’* over and above 
the return of the sum employed. (The Economic 
Organisation of England, page 79.) 
Archdeacon W. Cunningham, D.D., 

F.B.A., defines it as :— 


The fund of wealth which is employed with a 
view to obtaining an income. (The Progress 
of Capitalism in England, page 20.) 

A capitalist then is one who owns capital, 
and through his ownership receives an 
income; and the capitalist system is one 
in which this form of ownership pre- 
dominates. 

Capitalism, therefore, is a system in 
which the means of producing wealth are 
privately. owned. There have been other 
systems of private ownership, such as 
Feudalism and Slavery, but in them the 
wealth has not taken the form of capital. 
Before them again there were societies in 


‘which there was no private ownership of 


the meaygs of producing wealth and no 
exploitation of one class by another. 
Socialism will mean not only the end of 
capitalism, but also the end of all private 
ownership of the means of production and 
exploitation. Of course, when we. talk 
ahout common ownership we are only 
referring to the means of production, like 
the land and the factories, not houses and 
clothes and food and things like these. 

Capitalist enterprise was a feature of the 
ancient civilisations round the Medterran- 
ean, but in Western Europe its rise has 
been quite a recent development. 


There are, of course, forms of social organi- 
sation which are appropriate to- conditions in 
which capital does not exist at all; the formation 
of capital implies the existence .of money 
economy. In countries and in circumstances 
where natural economy prevails, capital is un- 
known. . . . (Cunningham, page 21.) 

Other factors needed for the development 
of capitalism were the existence of free 
landless labourers; and the prevalence of 
buying .and selling instead of the produc- 
tion of goods to be consumed by the pro- 
ducer. These clearly had to be preceded 
hy the common use of money. 
Cunningham- notes the coming in of 
money in the 14th and 15th centuries and 
the corresponding break up of ‘‘ natural 


be) 


economy,’’ which is the name given to 
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societies in which there are no money trans- 
actions. 

The change from natural economy wh'ch 
existed at the time of the Conquest, to the capt- 
talist system which had come __ into complete 
possession at the beginning of the 19th ccntury, 
is spread over a period of eight centuries (page 21.) 

Now nobody would deny that capitalism 
brought with it great economic, political 
and social advantages, but we say«that it 
salso brought the seeds of unavoidable evils 
and conflicts, -and that the evils are now 
so great that only a new and higher 
system can be of any use. Such a system 
is Socialism. 

Now, remembering our definition, let us 
examine the system which covers the whole 
civilised world. We find that some 
‘countries are monarchies and some repub- 
lics; some have free trade and others 
protection; some have Liberal or Con- 
servative governments and others have 
Labour or Communist governments; some 
have much and some only little foreign 
trade; some have big national debts and 
heavy taxation and others little of either; 
yet in one thing they are all alike. In all 
of them the capitalist economic system pre- 
vails.. In all of them there is a class of 
poor people who shave no property, and 
who live by working, and another class of 
rich property-owners, who live by owning 
property. The workers get wages or 
salaries, which they have earned by their 
labour. It is they who have grown the 
food, made the clothes and built the houses 
and factories, and carried goods from one 
place to another, and it is they who have 
organised this work and supervised and 
directed it. On the other hand, , the 
property-owners have received rent, interest 
and profit without having to labour for :t 
at all. From what source then do their 
incomes arise? Is it not plain that these 
people who own the means of production 
are living on the labour of those who use 
them to produce wealth ? 

The issue is somewhat confused, especially 
in young capitalist countries, by the fact 
that-some employers do work themselves. 


To the extent then that they do useful work. 


part of their incomes is earned, but most 
of them do not work at all, and in any 
event are not compelled to do so. [In our 
modern huge joint-stock companies the 
shareholders never come near the factories 
and workshops. They may live on_ the 
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other side of the world, or die, and stil 
the shares would continue to bring in 
dividends. 

We say that it is this private ownership 
which is at the root of our problems, and 
we propose that society should take over 
the means of production and use them, the 
only sensible suggestion to satisfy the needs 
of the members of society, instead of allow- 
ing a class to make a profit out of their 
use. 

At present we have the workers compelled 
to ask permission of the owners before they 
can get to work, and the condition on 
which permission is granted is that the 
workers should keep the owners in idle 
luxury. 

And this private ownership has other 
evil effects besides being a means of robbing 
the workers. 

Over the whole capitalist world we have 
the workers producing goods of | srcater 
value than they receive back as wages, the 
difference being a surplus for !andlords, 
bankers, and manufacturing capitalists. So 
that after the workers have spert their 





wages there is still a great mass of gocds” 
in the warehouses which the owners must 
sell before they can realise their proits, 
and it is much more than they can possibly 
consume themselves. It is in this way that 
unemployment is caused. The people who 
own the goods want to sell but cannot find 
buyers, while the workers who want the 
goods have no money to buy. Production 
has to be curtailed, and goods «re wasted 
or slowly consumed by the unemployed who 
live on doles and other forms of relief. 
Alternatively, capitalist countries are forced 
to go to war to try to snatch merkets from 
their rivals, and destroy their powers of 
production. But whether they win or lose, 


‘the problem is only aggravated. 


This is the capitalist system, aud we 
propose to abolish it. We want to destroy 
entirely the right of any individual or class 
to live by privately owning something which 
society wants to use. We say this results 
in robbery, and we are out to end it. , 

But this is not the Labour Party's object ; 
therefore, we are compelled to oppose that 
party. We do not want to see them run- 
ning capitalism even if they could do it 
better than the older parties. Australian 
Labour governments, in the words of 
Premier Theodore, went into office to 
‘© administer capitalism.’? We do not want 
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to destroy it. 
Moreover, we do not believe that any 


government can make conditions under 


capitalism good for the workers. Mr. E. 
J. Holloway, ex-president of the Australian 
Labour Party, and General Secretary of the 
Victorian Trades Council, writing on the 
lessons of the Labour governments, con- 
fesses that while they have been able to 
- make 


cd 


conditions a little better they have reached their 
limit, and no real or permanent improvement in 
modern society can be effected unless we begin 
to bridge over that great gulf which exists be- 
tween the rich and the poor. . . . This 
cannot be done unless the Government : 
begin to transfer from private ownership those 
agencies of wealth production and distribution 
which produce and distribute socially necessary 
commodities. ( Labour Magazine, December, 
1923.) 


Now no government can attack the property 
of the capitalists without a mandate, and 
no Labour govermment in Australia had 


such a mandate. Until the workers under= 


stand and want socialism, they will never 


RD. 
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capitalism,’’ the choice is between ruin or 
an increased exploitation of the workers, 
either by longer hours, harder work, or 
lower pay. How else can an industry pay 
dividend to the bond-holders and compete 
with other capitalist producers. The 
workers are poor in Queensland because of 
the tribute levied on industry by the capital- 
ists for whom the Labour government must 
act as a slave driver. 


The Labour Party here also seeks to 
attain office without a mandate to overthrow 
capitalism; thereforg, we cannot support it. 
At the recent election the Labour Party’s 
programme contained no reference, explicit 
or implied, to socialism. When they come 
into power they will, therefore, be impotent 
to remedy the worker’s poverty or abolish 
unemployment. The leaders do not promise 
to abolish profit-making. 

It is no part of Labour’s policy to establish 
revolutionary socialism or to conhscate private 
property.—J. R. Clynes (Glasgow Evening News, 
4th October, 1923.) 

The Labour Party demands :— 


nothing more than the nationalisation of 





put into power a government able to under- 
take that great task, and the only alter- 
native to socialism is the continuance of 
capitalism. But the harm done by the 
Labour Party is to spread the false idea 
that there is another solution not involving 
the abolition of capitalism. This is called 
‘“ nationalisation,’’ but it is, in fact, merely 
capitalism in another and worse form. The 
Labour government compensates the present 
owners by giving them interest-bearing 
bonds (5 per cent. bonds are promised to 
British landowners by the Labour Party) 
or else they are paid out with money raised 
by loan. In either event we still have a 
class living by owning, robbing the wealth 
producers. We still have the capitalist 
system, and it is probable that many land- 
owners would actually be better off with a 
sure ) per cent. than they arg now! 


The Labour government would have to 
pay this interest and make the industries 
a.financial -success in competition with 
home or foreign rivals, and would be forced 
whether it w&hed or not, to keep down the 
worker's standard-of living to the general 
level. Australian Labour governments have 
to find the agreed rate of interest on loans, 
and to do this they have had to beat down 
the wages paid to the workers. Once com- 
mitted to the task of ‘‘ administering 


. 


the land, mines and essential public services, 

and this does not carry the Labour Party further 

than many Radicals, who would vigorously dis- 
claim being socialistic, are prepared to go.— 

Philip Snowdon. (Manchester Guardian Sup- 

plement, 26th October, 1922.) 

Mr. Snowden, in the House of Commons, 
on March, 20th, 1923, when speaking on 
the motion condemning the capitalist 
system, expressly stated that the Labour 
Party always repudiated confiscation. How 
can the capitalists be denied the right to 
live by owning property unless that property 
is ‘* confiscated *’? 

J. H. Thomas, in ‘‘ When Labour 
Rules ’’ (page 24), states that 

Capital will be entitled to some return. He 
also says that all that we claim is a first charge 
on industry to the point of a reasonable share 
in the decencies and comforts—nct iuxuries, note 

—of life. C 

Why the workers, who produce neces- 
‘sities and luxuries alike, should hand over 
the luxuries to a parasite class Mr. Thomas 
does not explain. 

“Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, in ‘‘ Socialism, 
Critical and Constructive ’’ (1921, page 
196), is quite definitely opposed to the idea 
of abolishing the right to live by owning. 

The right of inheritance is unassailable except 
in communities based upon pure communism, 


«and for my purpose they need not be considered ; 
hut, from a social point of view, the powers of 
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inheritance might with advantage be strictly 

limited.  (198.) 

To limit profits by taxation is no easy mutter, 
but the problem will have to be faced. What, 
for instance, is to be the basis upon which the 
legitimate profit is to be calculated? Is it to 
be the dividend on watered capital, or on capital 
in economic use? Is it not to be a dividend 
on capital at all, but a profit on the turnover and 
trade? (209.) : 

We say that profit-making is robbery. 
What then is a legitimate rate of profit? 
And if the members of the Labour Party 
believe that profit-making is _ legitimate, 
should they not cease to denounce the 
Capitalist system, and ought they not to 
avoid confusion by recognising that their 
object is not socialism ? : 

Sidney. Webb, in his ‘‘ Constitution for 
the Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain ’’ (1920), deals with the question, 
too. | 


Each owner should reccive in compensation 
the fair market value of that of which he is 
compulsorily dispossessed. . . .- The com- 
munity will, of course, be saddled with the 
interest and sinking fund, or the annuity; and 
will thus, on the face of it, be no wealthier than 
before; just as the expropriated person will be 
no poorer, and the aggregate tribute on produc- 





tion levied by ownership no less than before.’ 


9 9) 


The object of ‘‘ socialisation ’’ ‘is ‘* socialisation 

—that is to say, the transformation of profit- 

making enterprise into public service; not the 

enrichment of the community by confiscation. 

(page 334.) 

It would require all the subtlety of the 
professorial mind to convince me that the 
act of socialisation really does mean leaving 
things as they are. 

It is true that Webb goes on to talk 
about the ultimate and gradual extinction 
of living on interest by the power of taxa- 
tion, but he fails to explain why the 
capitalists, who will resist confiscation, will 
submit quietly to the,same progress if only 
it is called by another name. He gives no 
reason whatever why the workers should— 
once having attained power—set up a new 
vested interest, a ‘‘ rentier ’’ class. 

To sum up, therefore, we see that 
capitalism is the enemy, and that socialism 
is the only remedy. Socialism necessarily 
means the denial .of the right to live by 


owning. All who can work must work in 


order to earn the right to enjoy the pro- 
ducts of labour. Socialism can be intro- 
duced only by a socialist electorate, and the 
present owners, as a class, cannot be 
expected to yield their rights until they 
must. “The. Labour Party does not con- 
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demn the system of living by owning, at 
best it only proposes to limit the rate of 
profit. It is not committed to socialism, 
is not composed of socialists, does not seek 
election on a_ socialist programme, and, 
therefore, whatever the will of those elected, 
they will be impotent to advance the cause 
of socialism. Its attempts to patch up an 
obsolescent system of society will fail, and 
end in its own undoing. It cannot give the 
workers that comfort and security which 
alone can end their discontent, , without 
attacking the foundations of capitalist 
society. Those who set their leaders the 
impossible task of solving the insoluble 
contradictions of capitalism will themselves 
be responsible for the inevitable disillusion- 
ment and betrayal. The issue lies in’ the 
hands of the workers. We appeal to your 
intelligence, confident that soon or late, 
the brutal pressure of economic forces wvill 


- compel consideration and acceptance of our 


case—the case for socialism.. H. 


THE CAPITAL LEYY. 
RAMSAY MACDONALD SUPPORTS OUR CASE. 


In previous issues we ‘have dealt with 
the Labour Party’s scheme for a levy on 
Capital to pay off part of the war debt. 
It was explained why the levy is merely 
a matter for the consideration of the 
capitalist class, who have to decide on 
purely financial grounds whether the levy 
is advisable in principle, ‘and secondly 
whether it would be wise to institute it so 
long after the war and in a period of de- 
pression. In the main they decided against 
it, because, apart from mere prejudice, 
they were of the opinion that the problems 
of the capitalist system were not pressing 
enough to warrant such a difficult measure. 
Moreover, Vat section of the capitalists 
which stands to’ gain most from it, the 
financiers, were unable or unwilling to come 
out vigorously in its support at an election. 
It was, therefore, from a_ vote-catching 
point of view, probably a mistake for the 
Labour Party, to make it their main plank. 
But for that they would have received the 
valuable support of the séction of the Con- 
servative Party which centres round the 
Oliserver, These people believe that two 
things are needed to maintain Britain in 
her world position, and to safeguard the 
dominance at home of the ruling class. 
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These are industrial reconstruction to re- 
gain and extend our foreign markets; and 
an advanced programme of social reforms 
to increase the efficiency and stifle the dis- 
content of the workers. 
But the Conservative Observer was 
strongly against the levy on account of the 
undoubted disturbance it would cause 
(serious even if only temporary) in the 
British financial world. 
We are perhaps nearer to them on_ interna- 
tional questions than to the older parties: If 
Labour/ had confined itself to a drastic pro- 
gramme of practical reconstruction—for electric 
power, transport, and the general development 
of the resources of the country—we would have 
been disposed to lend it a hand. (Observer, 25th 
November, 1923.) 
The leaders of the Labour Party were, 
of course,. not blind to the political situa- 
tion, but, unfortunately for them, it was too 
near the date of the election (December 

6th) to do anything very effective. Mr. 
Snowden had only a week-or so earlier tried 
to find a way*out by proclaiming that while 
the levy was good, the time was not quite 
60 opportune, and that the proper moment 
was just after the war. And then, on 
Saturday, November 24th, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald went considerably further, and 
In fact admitted explicitly what we have 
always said: that the levy was a device 
to stabilise the capitalist system. He was 
making a last-hour endeavour to overcome 
the hostiJity of the industrial capitalists who 
could see in the levy only the certain danger 
that- they would be put still more at the 
mercy of the banks. These are Macdonald’s 
words in the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester :— 


Referring to the Capital Levy, Mr 
MacDonald said he found it a most popular 
topic. It was not a special Labour proposal. 
Some people imagined they wanted to use it 
as a malign or magical leverage for the com- 
plete change of society. If he were a Capital’st 
and opposed to Socialism, he would support the 
capital levy. . . . He supported the capital 
levy, not as a Labour man but as a Scctsman. 
(Observer, 25th November, 1923.) 

Those who have followed Macdonald’s 
career will be impressed by the frequency 
,with which his Scotch nationality has over- 
whelmed his socialist principles. 

During the same week he spoke at 
Northampton and at Bristol, and showed 
again how little the levy had to do with 
the workers. 


The Capital Levy proposal did not come from 


the Labour Party in the first instance. It came 

from. business men, cconcimists, uni ¢ sity 

professors, and others, and the Labour Paity had 
not taken it up until they had enquired itto it. 

— When the Labour Party had edu ated tre 
| people, it (the Cap. tal Levy) wou'd become po; ular 
/ and would be applied by other parties. (New 
Age, 29th November.) 

‘It is, I think, quite plain that if the levy 

did mean helping the workers at the ex- 
pense of those who exploit them it would 
not have come ‘‘ from business men, uni- 
versity professors and others,’’ nor would 
it ever become popular with the ‘‘ other 
parties.” 

But the Labour Party’s chances of getting 
the Astor millions behind it in the election 
were doomed to disappointment for the 
reasons I have mentioned above. The 
Observer had already decided upon its atti- 
tude. There was, however, an amusing 
sequel. While it was all very well for 
Macdonald’ to make such a speech dis- 
closing the levy’s real object, it would have 
been decidedly unwise to print it in the 
Daily Herald, where it would be read by 
the militant trade unionists who only fight 
for the Labour Party because they believe 
that it means to take really drastic action 
against the employing class. 

Accordingly, we find that although the 
speech is reported tn the Daily Herald ot 


November 27th, and the same amount of . 


space is given to it as in the previous day’s 
Observer, the remarks about the Jevy are 
left out. : 

By a curious coincidence the same issue. 
of the Herald contains an indignant letter 
from a worshipper of Macdonald, complain- 
ing that the British Broadcasting Cémpany 
does not broadcast his speeches ! 


The Editor of the Herald was no doubt. 


privately thanking God that the B.B.C. 
doesn’t; and hoping that they never will. 
H. 


ON READING. 


‘“ We read to weigh and to discover. To. 
do this properly there are rules to be fol- 
lowed: . . .. The good reader marks his 
books, wiites in the murgins, copies out 
passages that he wants to rhemorise, and if 
he is wise makes a precis, not only of the 
subject matter, but also of his own impres- 
sions while he was reading: This helps one 
to weigh and consider deliberately.’’ 

S. P. B. Mars. 
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BY THE WAY. 


Another of our ‘wise rulers has been giv- 
ing us the benefit of his profound intellect ; 
speaking at Bradford, Sir Eric Geddes said 
(Daily News, 7/7/23) : 

“Trade cycles are very undesirable oe 8 
they are probably due to the natural and to some 


extent commendable tendency of sales departments 
to overestimate future demand.” 


Which means of course, that trade cycles 
are due to--eh! trade cycles. No doubt 
Eric, they are undesirable, for they inter- 
rupt the smooth working of the profit pro- 
ducing process, and play havoc among the 
smaller capitalists, but they are not the only 
undesirable things in a world of trade and 
profit, War, poverty, prostitution, and 
disease, are also noxious conditions gener- 


ated in that world. But what happens that 


\demand should suddenly cease? Have the 
masscs a plentitude of the things they re- 
quire? Let us see if there is an explana- 
tion. . Lancashire produces cotton goods, 
and at one time had practically the mono- 
poly of the world trade; for years her 
products -represented more than a quarter 
of the total British exports. But other 
countries, including France, China and 
Japan, entered into competition, becoming 
to us lost customers and new competitors. 
Furthermore, we now export up-to-date tex- 
tile machinery to these very countries. In 
1913 the total exports of this class of 
machinery were valued at a little over eight 
million pounds. In 1922 they had risen to 
£25,000,000 (quoted from News of the 
orld, 23/9/23). What does this mean? 
It means relatively shrinking markets, with 
fiercer competition in those markets, not 
only for cotton goods, but for nearly every 
other industry, industries in which these 
countries now engage. An enormous quan- 
tity of products produced in an ever shorten- 
ing period of time, which neither the un- 
limited luxury of our masters and _ their 
hangers-on can consume, nor the meagre 
wages of the workers buy ; wages represent- 
ing in value but a small part of the wealth 
they have produced—not for their use, but 
for sale or exchange to realise the capita- 
lists’ profit. Failure to effect this sale, 
which to-day comes between production and 
the use of wealth, brings about a stoppage 
in production, known as an industrial crisis, 
with its consequent anarchy and chaos. 
Only then, when they cannot sell their 
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goods, and the crisis is upon them, do the 
manufacturers become aware of their over- 


estimated demand. Under Socialism, with 


production for use, sale would be abolished, 
thus allowing the uninterrupted and full 
satisfaction of social needs through co- 
operative organisation, instead of our pre- 
sent chaotic scramble. It is a_ striking 
confirmation of the Socialist exposition of 
trade cycles, that the gradually increasing 
competition for markets, dating from the 
first crisis of 1825, has been accompanied 
by shortening periods of years between the 
recurring crises, until to-day, international 


competition, accompanied by monopoly and 


deliberately restricted output, has resulted 
in one prolonged depression, that after three 
years shows no signs of abatement. The 
fiercer the competition grows, the greater 
the need for sections of the capitalists to 
secure and retain markets. Hence the cause 
of modern war. 

The Daily News, commenting ‘upon Sir 
Eric’s observations, despairingly wails :— 


‘‘ There is surely a middle course between sanc- 
tioning moncpoly and tolerating anarchy.” 


Alas! a barren hope, for there is but one 
course, and ‘it is for the workers to take it. 
It is to end capitalism, with its absurd con- 
tradiction, super abundance, and want, co- 
existent, and to establish a community of 
interésts—Socialism. 

Mac. 


SSS 


NEW YORK. 


Readers of THE SociALIstT STANPARD inter- 
ested in Socialist Educational Work may 
communicate with 


Socialist Educational Society 
of New York, 
127, University Place New York City. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


| Persons interested in the formation of a 
Branch of the Party in the above neighbour-~ 
hood should communicate with— 


H. JOHNSON, 
"61, ‘Riga Terrace, 
Landport, 
Portsmouth. 


a 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


—BATTERSEA.—Communications to A. Jones, 3 Mat- 
thew-st., Latchmere Estate, Battersea,S.W. Branch 
meets Thursday, 8 p.m. at The Waiting Room, 
Latchmere Baths, entrance in Burns Road. 

BiIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch’ meets 

’ A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to GeneralSec. ~- 

DEPTFOKD.—Sec., J. Veasey, 24, Marlton-st., 
E. Greenwich, S.E.10. Branch meets lst and 3rd 
Wednesdays in month, at 8 o'clock, at 435, New 

‘ Cross-rd., S.E. Discussion after Branch business. 
Public invited. 

EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3. Branch ‘meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 

EDINBURGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 

HACKNEY.—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd., Hackney Stn. 

HANLEY.—Branch meets Mondays, Working Men's 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., T. Travis, 
27, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafts. 

ISLINGTON.—Branch .meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 
J. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

TOOTING.— Communications to Sec., 3, Lyveden- 
rd., Tooting, S.W.17. Branch meets Fridays, at 
‘Parochial Hall, Church-lane, Tooting, at 8 p.m. 

TOTTENHAM.—Sect?etary, 12, High Cross road, 
Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, The 
Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. Dis- 
cussion after branch business. Public invited. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to A. J. 
Godfrey, 30, Waverley road, Walthamstow, E.i7. 
Branch meets at Workmen’s Hall, High-st., every 
Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 

; 8.30 p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 

' WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 

WOOD GREEN. Branch" meets 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays each month at 8 p.m., at Alexandfa 
School, N.22. 


S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 
Sundays: 


Finsbury Park, 3 p.m. 

Clapham Common, 3 p.m. 

Teytonstone, Th2 Green Man, 11.30 am. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park, 11.30 a.m. 


Mondays: 
Highbury Corner, 8 p m. 
Thursdays: 
Dalstcn. Queen's Road, 8.30 p.m. 
Friday: 
Stratfo'd, Water Lane, 8 p.m. . 
Walthamstow, High Street, (Opposite Baths), 8 p.m. 


Saturdays : , 
Edmonton, The Green, 8 p.m. 











THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


——S 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstrumentsforproducing 
and distributing wealth byandin the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 


Great 


HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 

. the ownership of the meansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 

railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 

the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and ° 
those who produce but do not possess, . 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
.emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic control 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of theworking class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other patty. 

The Socratist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 


' enters the field of political action determined to wage 


war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 


' “the members of the working class of this country to 


‘muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege toeqmality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


Renner ee % 
Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 


- ing enrolmentinthe Party.should apply for mem bership 


form to sécretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 
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-PHRASE WORSHIP. — 


There are few things more dangerous to 
the student—whether df politics or of any 
other subject—than the habit of mind which 
mistakes an eloquent phrase for a powerful 
_ argument, and, accepts a striking illustra- 
tion as\proof of the principle it is intended 
merely to illustrate. Persuasive eloquence 
may be a gift, or it may be won by arduous 
toil, but there is at least no reason to 
believe that it serves‘only under the banner 
of Truth. There would be lean times for 
lawyers if this were so. 

As for the seductiveness of the carefully 
chosen example, there never was an un- 
sound theory which could not be ‘supported 
by battalions of plausible instances; and 
there is no notion so transparently false 
that it will not serve to explain certain ex- 
periences to some person or other. 


How else could fallacies win adhérents - 


or be conceived at all? 

Everyone knows how the skilful orator 
can persuade people by his, eloquence to 
accept an argument which would fail to 
convince them if they examined it coldly 
and critically. And-.even if the argument 
be sound, it is probable that most of those 
who hear it and are so readily persuaded 
that it is true have in fact not understood 
it at all. It is not possible to grasp in 
a moment the whole of the strong and weak 
points of a new principle; but it is fatally 
easy to grasp its application to a special 
instance, while overlooking the probability 
that the instance has been chosen because 
it is appropriate, and not because it is 
typical. The general principle, to be true, 
must apply without exception to all- the 
events coming within its scope. 
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Protectionists urged at the recent election 
that unemployment cannot exist where there 
is protection of home industries, and for 
evidence they said : ‘‘ Look at America.’’ It 
gained many votes, but it will be remem- 
bered that there was usually no attempt 
made to prove the assertion. Those who 
made it relied solely on the force of the 
illustration, which was of course selected 
because, to the unreflecting, it seemed to_ 
be conclusive. No account was taken of 
the many countries where unemployment 
and protection are existing side by side at 
the present time, nor of the many occasions 
when they have coincided in the, U.S.A. 
This illustration is ‘of -so: little value really, 
that it could be used to support any number 


of other fallacious explanations of unem-- 


ployment.. For example : ‘‘ Those countries 
are free from unemployment whose national 
pastime is’ gum-chewing. Look it 
america Wh. 

In order’ that such a statement could be 
regarded as proved it would be necessary 
to list all the main possible consequences of 
protection ‘in a particular country, and show 
how they would be likely to affect the 
amount of unemployment. The existence of 
both unemployment and_ proteétion in any 
other country would be fatal unless ‘it could 
be accounted for by some special counter- 
acting circumstances, for there can be no 
exceptions to a valid principle. 

The saying, ‘‘ The exception proves the . 
rule,’’ is, as usually understood, just non- 
sense. What is really meant is that the 
apparent exception tests the rule. We, for 
instance, assert that unemployment is a 
necessary feature of the capitalist mode of 
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production. If that is true, then every 
capitalist. country should be subject to 
periodic trade stagnation and unemploy- 
ment. France at once presents itself as an 
exception, until we remember that France 
has a large standing army composed of men 
who would otherwise be unable to find civil, 
employment. . The rule is thus tested by 
the apparent exception, and found not to 
have been shown incorrect as far as France 
is concerned. 


There are many people who have phrases 
like the one given in the last paragraph, 
which they use on all occasions to explain 
any controversial question. Unfortunately, 
they do not realise that they are erecting 
a barrier between themselves and the trutin 
they wish to comprehend, and that through 
making no real effort, but simply satis- 
fying themselves w ith a surface explana- 
tion, they are retarding their mental 
development. They also lay themselves 
open to deception _by interested persons 
who know the powerful effect on the mind 
of these deadly drugs. 


How often do we meet opponents who 
think they have answered our arguments 
by repeating the proverb, ‘‘ Half a loaf is 
better than no bread.’’ By this they mean 
that Socialism is not immediately obtaii- 
able, therefore, it is advisable to make the 
best of a bad business and try to reform 
capitalism, 

They have some near relations—described 
Ssatirically as the ‘‘ step-at-a-time-and-the- 
smaller-the-better.’’ school—who reach the 
same conclusion by way of the saying, 
‘You must walk before you can run.”’ 


”’ 


Now let us examine these two wise 
remarks, beginning with the first. As a 


simple statement of fact, meaning that the. 


persons who want bread to eat had better 


take halt a loaf than no bread at all, its 


truth needs no demonstration; but when 
used as an argument it is intended to mean 
much more than that. We can safely go 
further and agree that it can be applied cor- 
rectly to all things of the same kind in 
similar relationships. 


But it is just here that the danger arises. 
Examination ought to be, but generally is 
not, made befgre we can be satisfied that 
there is any analogy. For this reason we 
might usually just as well try to get our 
independent proof by treating each new 
problem on its merits.~-The trouble is that 


« 


dict. And the Prince in ‘‘ Hassan 


the phrase is used without discrimination, 
as if it were a general proof, valid in all 
kinds of circumstances ; which it certainly 
is not. 

If someone were searching for things to 
throw at your head you would hardly con- 
sider that ‘‘ half a loaf is better than no 
bread at all.’’ Again the force of the pro- 
verb depends on the nature of loaves. Solo- 
mon had no hesitation in deciding that half 
a baby is not better than no baby at all, 
and the baby’s mother agreed with the ver- 
’? quite 
rightly foresaw that his chief of police and 
his military commandant, who were rival 


claimaints for the credit of capturing an 


important prisoner, would not feel honoured 
by being compelled to split a gorgeous robe 
between them. 


Before this prov erb can properly be used 
us an argument in favour of reforms as 
against concentrating on the demand for 
Socialism, it is necessary to show that 
Socialism is divisible like bread,. i.e., that 
it is merely the result of adding reforms to 
reforms, Examination however shows that 
it is not. Socialism is a system of society 
based upon the common ownership of the 
means of wealth production. Reforms are 
reforms of capitalism, which is a system of 
society based on private. ownership. [It is 
therefore untrue that ‘‘ reforms of capital- 
ism ’’ and ‘‘ Socialism’’ stand to each 
other in the same relation as “‘ half a loaf ’” 
to a ‘‘ whole loaf.’’ There is no analogy, 
and thus the proverb has no bearing what- 
ever on the problem under consideration. 


It is, of course, open to those who hold 
this view to argue on other grounds that 
agitation for reforms is justifiable’ They 
might try to prove that such agitation 
yields, or could yield, material benefit to the 
workers; but they would need to bear in 
mind that if they could give satisfactory 
proof, they would then be in danger of prov- 
ing at the same time that Socialism is un- 
necessary. Our contention against the re- 
form programme is that it usually fails, 
that thé efforts are out of all proportion to 


the gains, and that it obscures the main ° 


issue, and thus hinders progress towards 
Socialism. | 

It is not my purpose here to substantiate 
my assertion: that has often been done in 
these pages. My present purpose is merely 
to show that our case is not so much as, 
touched by the story of the loaf. 


= 
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Treating in the same way the anes 
‘* You must walk before you can _ run,”’ 
notice how this too depends on the special 
nature of the activities referred. to, while 
like the other, claiming universal applica- 
tion. Is it necessary to walk on one ley 


before you can walk on two? Do tadpoles- 


have to learn to walk before they can learn 
to swim? And has it any real bearing on 
the kind of activities required in replacing 
one economic system by another? Is it not 
merely a piece of laziness to avoid the 
necessity of* dealing. with the facts of the 
situation ? 

Some of the things requiring proof are 
these: (1) That modification of capitalism, 
such as nationalisation or State capitalism, 
are steps towards Socialism, and not away 
from it; -(2) That they are in themselves 
beneficial to the workers ; and (3) That they 


_are necessary, The facts are: (1) That they 


are only additional obstacles; (2) That they 
are intrinsically bad _ for the workers; and 
(3) that they are quite unnecessary. 


Having said that, the onus is on us to 
prove it, and on our opponents to disprove 
it. If I were to point. out that a doctor 
tending a smallpox patient does not waste 
his time treating each spot separately, but 
goes straight to the root of the trouble; 
and if all the members of the Labour Party 
were to reply in chorus: ‘‘ You must walk 
before you can run,’’ no advance would 
have been made towards the settlement of 
the disputed question. But both statements 
are unquestionably true, and each is legiti- 
mately applicable to certain phenomena. 


I would like to add that it is now about 
120 years since capitalism began its ‘‘great’’ 
code of social reform.. During those years 
the system has been constantly changing, 
but it is still the same capitalist system. 
The workers have had inflicted upon them 
innumerable reforms of different kinds, yet 
they are now, relatively to their powers of 


‘ production, worse off than ever before. And 


the reason is simplicity itself. Reforms are 
but attempts to remedy the ever-increasing 
evils wrought by capitalism, but even if 
successful, the system still goes on produc- 
ing new evils or aggravating old ones, and 
it does so much faster than the reformers 
can hope to arouse a sufficient demand for 
the passing of reform acts to meet them. 
It has yet to be proved that further expe- 
rience of ‘‘ walking ’’ under capitalism will 
teach the workers how to ‘‘run’’ under 
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Socialism. It appears.to me that the State- 
regulated ‘‘ Labour ’’ administered capital- 
ism of to-day or to-morrow has no useful 
lesson to teach the worker with eyes to see, 
which was not,plainly visible in the competi- 
tive anarchy of fifty years ago, and there 
are many activities, modes of thought and 
ethical notions that must be unlearned be- 
fore Socialism is going to be a reality. 

Running may be regarded approximately 
as ‘‘ quickened walking,’’ but Socialism is 
not by any means capitalism polished’ and 
tinkered up; it is something different, be- 
cause its foundation is different. 

I suggest that the workers have been 
passive under capitalism because they have 
not yet learned to see that it is obsolete 
and therefore a social nuisance. If the in- 
evitable worsening of conditions under 
capitalism breeds discontent in place of. 
passivity it is a criminal act to turn that 
discontent towards reforms of capitalism, 
when without much more trouble it- might 
be turned towards Socialism. . 

That passage like the one I wrote before 
contains assumptions to be justified and con- 
clusions to be proved, but again I am not 
going to try to prove them here. All I 
wish to do is to repeat with emphasis that 
they are not to be proved nor dispraved. by 
references to quite other’ forces operating 
on objects of a different. kind. 

It is not possible to compile a complete, 
twentieth century ‘‘ Guide ~ to Emancipa- 
tion ’’ out of ancient proverbs, old wives’ 
tales, nursery rhymes and other interesting 
odds and ends of’ learning and .wisdom, 
gathered from the mind of the race in its 
infancy, or coined in» rough and_ ready 
fashion in the turmoil of every-day life. 

eae : 


MANCHESTER. 


The Manchester Branch has now been 
reconstituted. Enquirers wishing further 
information can apply to :— 


A. L. MYERSON, Secretary, 


28, Brunswick Street, Hightown, 
MANCHESTER. 


The Branch meets at .83, Ducie Street, 
every Thursday: at 8.30 p.m. Discussion 
Class every Tuesday at 8.30 p.m.’ Public 
invited to all meetings. - 


~ 





THE BACILLUS MUSSOLINI. 
. The Daily Telegraph of October 25th 
‘seized the opportunity of Fascism's anni- 
versary of accession to power in Italy to re- 
view its history. The review is the more 
valuable in that the writer makes little 
effort to conceal the direction in which his 
sympathies lie. No time is wasted on de- 
tailing how the poor peasant boy of ‘Ro- 
magna, the bricklayer of Lausanne, the 
“* Socialist ’’ agitator and journalist, fought 
his way to the highest position of a Capi- 
'talist State. At the commencement of the 
article we find him there. No mention of 
his horde of Dirty Shirts, with their blud- 
geons, stilettos and castor oil. He is there! 
This is a free condensation of the article 
(italics mine): His first sweeping reform 
‘was to throw out of oifice the great army 
of lazy ‘‘ grafters,’’ political protegés, etc., 
created by a generation of government by 
unscrupulous and_ self-seeking politicians. 
The higher the official, the smaller his 
chance of being spared. The next step was 
to hit out against the petty political groups. 
One after another the old political group- 
ings were smashed up and obliged to pro- 
nounce themselves for or against, but 
mostly for, the great Conservative reaction. 
The Liberals, the Populars, the Socialists 
have all been attacked on questions of prin- 
ciple; their ranks have been broken and 
scattered. In electoral reform he preserves 
proportional representation, but gives to the 
winning party two-thirds of the seats in 
Parliament. As the Telegraph man naively 
says: ‘‘ This is in order to ensure for the 
governing party of the day the possibility 
of carrying out the reforms promised in its 
electoral programme. The world will fol- 
low with interest the working of this ex- 
periment in practical: politics.’’ We shall. 


‘“ Mussolini has been eminently successful | 


in bringing about social peace and the ces- 
sation of class warfare. In the -beginning 
the means employed were physical pressure 
by the Fascist militia, which Rad recourse 
to very drastic means.’’ (Pause for fiendish 
laughter.) ‘* But very soon the tendency 
became manifest to apply. more peaceful 
methods. The results are excellent, and 
during the last twelve months there has not 
been a single strike in the whole of Italv. 
This is a fact from which even Mussolini’s 
detractors cannot get away.’’ 

The gloating contributor makes a bad 


slip just here. They can get away, for 
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lower down he tells us quite refreshingly, 
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in the long run Mussolini’s foreign policy 
is entirely governed by the necessity of find- 


-ing satisfactory outlets for Italian emigra- 


tion. The country is a great reservoir of 
man-power which must be exported, and 
Mussolini is casting about for outlets.”’ 


What a country! What a Paradise! . . 


What a prospect! Having bludgeoned, 
hacked and castor-oiled his way to political 
power, he discovers he is lord of a huge re- 
servoir of excellent, exploitable material for 
foreign capitalists. .His message to the 
Italians is, ‘‘ Italy is no place for you.” 
There is one reservation. ‘‘ A new depar- 
ture is the decree forbidding the emigration 
of doubtful characters, so as to raise the 
reputation of Italy abroad.’’ Mussolini has 
judged his world well. As the reservoir is 
emptied of all save the. ‘‘ doubtful charac- 
ters ’’ (doubtless fitted up with black shirts 
and oil equipment), the surrounding: capita- 
list states will warm up wonderfully. A 
fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind. It 
is good to learn that in this holy business he 
has the blessing of the Church. To again 
quote in full :— | ) . 

‘‘ The ex-Socialist Prime -Minister has frankly 
recognised and accepted the preponderating part 
played in Italian life- by the Church. He has 
established a firm friendship with the Vatican, 
which in its turn supports him. . . . The 
alliance with the Vatican gives to Mussolini, not 
only the active support of the powerful clerical 
elements in the country, but also assists him to a 
great extent in the development of his foreign 
policy.”’ 

Now read the bit about his foreign policy 
again. And then you will, or will not, be 


pleased to learn that 50,000 railwaymen 


have been ruthlessly sacked, in the name 
of economy. Presumably they are now at 
the gates of the reservoir. They may even 
be numbered with his detractors. Happy, 
happy country! Surely someone willoin- 
form the wretched denizens of Old Compton 
Street, Greek Street. and Littie Italy, of 
what. they are missing. Perhaps they are 
wise after all. Why go to the expense and 
inconvenience af a voyage, when all these 
inestimable benefits will soon be brought to 
our doors. One reads with delight that 
Britain possesses at least two Faséist 
organisations, mainly engaged at the 
moment in squabbling over which one is the 
real, genuine, dyed-in-the-wool article. This 
question settled, and an agreement reached 
as to who_is to sign the cheques, one can 
already discern the rosy flush of a new 
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“dawn. Italy, hitherto associated in’ our 


minds, with ice-cream men, opera-singers 
and organ-grinders, is to fill our cup of 
indebtedness to the brim by presenting us 
with the New Liberty. Our cup runneth 
over. Already jts prophets are afoot. You 
will remember Earl Grey at Newcastle on 
February 3rd last :— 


* Tt is possible, under the chaos and confusion 
in Europe, that democratic representative govern- 
ment may go down for a time in favour of some 
other system.” 


Italy, we presume, shows us an example 
of the ‘‘ other system.’’ We hope you like 
it. 


WSs tis da 


Since writing the above, we read in the 
‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ of October~26th : 


“Italy at present offers a remarkable spectacle. 
~The country is absolutely quiescent, the people 
intent only on their calling, and abiding by the 
laws. But the Fascisti leaders and rank and file 
alike . . . are quarrelling among themselves, 
unable to resist the temptation to usurp functions 
and prerogatives pertaining to the Government, 
unable either to rid themselves of the primitive, 
expeditious habit and the craving to take the law 
ruthlessly into their own hands.” 


Readers can supply their own comment. 


It may be useful to mention that Mussolini 


is referred to as the Duse. The deuce he 


1S. 
W. fh. oH: 


QUEENSLAND’S LABOUR 
GOVERNMENT. 


In the December issue .an attempt was 
made to disprove some of the many untrue 
assertions about Labour rule in Queensland 
which have appeared in Forward and the 
Daily Herald. Yom Johnson has not re- 
plied to the charge of -deliberate misrepre-, 
sentation, and to support the charge against 
him further evidence is now to hand. 


Among other things, I stated that the ex- 
ploitation of the workers: is keener and the 
rate of profit greater in Queensland than 
elsewhere, in Australia. If anyone wants to 
see the full substantiation of this, it is con- 
tained in the reports of the debates in the 
Queensland Legislative Assembly °(Parlia- 
mentary Debates, No. 25, Legislative 


Assembly, Oct. 4: and 5, 1923, page 1481 ° 


and following pages). The reason for the 
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publication of the statements, some of which 
I am going to quote, is that the Queensland 
Government is faced with the problem of 
raising new loans to meet repayments of old 
loans falling due now. Twenty-four miitfon 
pounds is required at once, and. Premier 
Theodore is in London to negotiate these 
loans. as cheaply as_ possible. Failing 
London, he will be forced to go to New 
York, but in either financial centre it will 
be necessary to prove to the investors that 
Queensland is really a safe and profitable 
field for investment. Thus we have Mr. 
Fihelly,, Agent-General in London, writing 
to The Times (Aug. 29,1923) as follows :— 
‘IT would again ask critics of Queensland 10 
await the, Premier’s arrival, and in the meantime 
1 can assure readers that no sensible investor 
seriously regards Queensland securities otherwise 
than of the soundest description.”’ 
It must be comforting to the workers in 
Queensland to know that the absentee in- 
vestors who exact tribute from their labour 


can rest secure that those securities are of 


the soundest description. |The additional 
material provided in the Legislative 
Assembly must be still more comforting. 

A Mr. Weir, Labour Member for Mary- 
borough, answers home critics at length, 
and so ably does he do.so that it is a matter 
for regret that the whole speech cannot be 
reproduced here owing to its length :— 


““ The production of the workman in this State 
is head and shoulders above that of any other 
State. . . This year I have again gone to some 
considerable trouble to frame a_ set of figures 
which will prove that this. State, far from being 
ruined by the workers, owes more to the workers 
for its prosperity than to anyone else, and that 
this State is taking more out of the workers in - 
the matter of industry than any other State. I 
have graded these figures and have segregated 
the items, to make my case clear, into raw 
materials; fuel and light, wages, and then surplus. 
The surplus is what J shall call ‘ swag.’ ae 
Some belongs to us, the workers, and some to’ 
them, but they take too much.’’ 


Mr. Weir then gives figures of wealth - 
production per head of workers engaged, 
one set taken from the Official Common- 
wealth Year Book for 1922 (p. 403), and 
the second, set taken from Government pub- 
lications for the current year (1923). In 
the first set Queensland, with 921 per’ 
head, comes third, after Victoria (£953) and 
New South Wales (£951). By 1923 
Queensland, then the only Labour State, - 
had come top with £954, leaving New 
South Wales & bad second with only £892. 
Deducting the value of raw’ material and 








fuel and light, Mr. Weir then gives the 
percentayes going as wages and as 
profits :— ' 


‘* In the case of the ‘ swag’ we find that of the 


total output the captains of industry take for their . 


share :— Wages. “Swag.” 


per cent. per cent. 
Queensland its %. 16.89 20.67 
Tasmania Gt si 17.93 

- Victoria n= «i 2017 1608 

- West Australia... = 25.09 14.17 
New South Wales Ee 18:59". 12370 

_ South Australia... i 10370” 

He does not give the percentages bf 
wages in Tasmania or South Australia, but 
states that both are higher than Queens- 
land’s. He protests on behalf of the 
Queensland workers against this difference. 
‘‘We claim that they are entitled at least 
to the same percentage of wages based on 
the total output as is received in the. other 
States.” : 

He then gives statistics of actual.average 
wages. ‘‘In a table on page 397 of the 
Official Year Book the Commonwealth 
average for wages is £169 per head. -The 


amounts paid in the various States are :— 


** New South Wales ... nee afylOe 
West Australia hook be 173 
South Australia... es 167 
Queensland ee — 161 
Victoria — ds ae 159 
Tasmania. tite ” 1S. 

Mr. Weir then ’gives later information 
from ‘‘ Bulletin No, .92 :— 


‘“New South Wales... we 156 

~ West Australia ies sive f92 
South Australia ae a 178 
Queensland © mY — 177 
Victoria oT SOc 173 
Tasmania as Ariens to Sc 

It will thus be seen~that in the first year 
Queensland’s average wage was £8 below 
the average for Australia as a whole, and 
#21 below the highest. In the Second year 
it is still £15 below the highest: 

Mr.. Weir also deals with one or two in- 
dustries to give further illustration. 

In the sawmills of Queensland the total 
output is 42,971,079, while wages amount 
to approximately £:750,000. Raw materials, 
fuel, light, etc., account for £1,636,221, 
leaving a balance of ‘‘ swag ’’ of £584,858. 
Mr. Weir, after allowing apparently ‘for 
depreciation, puts profit at £500,000 and 
wages at £750,000. In other words, out 
of the total wealth produced by the labour 
of the sawmill workers no less than 40 per 


cent., or, two-fifths, is appropriated by non- © 


producers at home or abroad. 
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While for Queensland as a whole, out of 
every 36s. worth of wealth produced by the 
workers about £1 goes as profits to mem- 
bers of the property-owning class. 


*“On ‘the total cost of production, the men doing 


the hard work in this State get the least in the 
Commonwealth. ”’ : 
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In effect we have these Labour ‘‘ care- 
takers ’’ of capitalism in. Queensland in- 
viting the investment of foreign capital with 
the plea ‘‘ that our slaves are the most pro- 
fitable, the most heavily exploited, and the 
most docile in Australia.’? Well may the 
Workers’ Weekly of Sydney complain that 
‘“ the Queensland workers are being sold on 
the auction block ’’ (Nov. 16, 1923), and 
well may the workers demand an explana- 
tion from their ‘‘ revolutionary ’’ leaders 
who ask them to continue returning to power 
Theodore and his gang who are responsible 


‘ for this flagrant betrayal of the working- 


class interests. 


, ' 
Let me repeat that there is no hope for 
the workers.save in Socialism. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Manchester. ad 

November 14th, 1923. 
Dear Comrade, Pak | _ 
I would be greatly. obliged if you could 
please explain to me the following point in 
the next issue of the Socraiist STANDARD. 

I remain, 
Yours fraternally, 
S. MILLION. 


In ‘* Capital,’’ Chapter i, Section 1 (The 
Labour-process or the Production of Use- 
values), Marx says :— | 


‘““Suppose that a capitalist pays for a day’s 
labour-power at its value; then the right to use 
that power for a day belongs to him, just as much 
as the right to use any other commodity, such as 
a horse that he has hiral for the day. To the 
purchaser of a commodity belongs its use, and 
the seller of labour-power, by giving his labour, 
does no more, in reality, than part with the use- 
value he has sold. From the instant he steps into 
the workshop, the use-value of his labour-power, 

_and “therefore also its use, belongs to the 
capitalist.”’ | 


Marx thus shows that it is his labour- 
power, and not his labour, which the 
labourer sells to the capitalist. a 

In Chapter 7, Section 2 (The Production 
of Surplus-value), Marx says :— 


‘“ The circumstance, that on the one hand the 
daily sustenance of labour-power costs only half- 
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a-day’s labour, while on the other hand the very 
same labour-power can work during a whole day, 


that consequently the value which its use during ~ 


one day creates is double what he pays for that 
use, this circumstance is, without doubt, a piece 
of good luck for the buyer, but by no means an 
injury to the seller. Every condition cf 
the problem is satisfied, while the laws that regu- 

“ late the exchange of commodities have been in no 
way violated. Equivalent has been exchanged for 
equivalent. For the capitalist as buyer paid for 
each commodity, for the cotton, the spindle, and 
the labour-power, its full value.” 


Since Marx admits that the capitalist pays 
for the commodity, labour-power, at its full 
value (i.e., a sum of money necessary for 
the means of sustenance and reproduction 
of labour-power), and since the circumstance 
that the labourer can in a day create double 


the value to that hé consumes, ‘‘ is by no 


means an injury to the seller,’ by what 
economic law does Marx prove the exploita- 
tion, or the robbery, of the working classes? 


ANSWER TO S. MILLION. 


If the questioner will read more carefully 
Sec, 2 of Chapter 7 (from which he takes 
his second quotation), he will see that Marx 
is speaking from the point of view of the 
market, and is dealing with appearances 
only, accompanying’ his statement with 
ironical remarks. Equivalent is exchanged 
for equivalent, therefore how can there be 


any robbery, is the view of the capitalist — 


as set out by Marx. Subsequent chapters 
investigate the problem in greater detail and 
go behind the appearance to see what gives 
rise to it. 


The buying and selling of labour-power 
presupposes the labour market, which in its 
turn presupposes a propertyless class that 
must find buyers for its labour-power or 
perish. The labour-power sold on_ the 
market is consumed outside ¢he market in 


the sphere of production, and it is here that 


the worker is robbed. In using up his 
labour-power the worker not only produces 
surplus value for the capitalist, but at -the 
same time he produces his own means of 
subsistence ; the worker is paid with a por- 
tion of his own product. This position 


arises from the fact that the worker does’ 


not own his product. _ . 
Owing to a process of robbery that has 
gone on for ages, the means of wealth pro- 
duction have eventually come into the hands 
of their present owners—the capitalists. 


1 
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The bulk of society—the workers—are thus 
left with only one method of obtaining a 
leyitimate living—selling their labour-power 
to the capitalist. In doing this they, do 
something more in reality: they hand over 
to the capitalist a portion of their product 
without any equivalent. This latter fact is 
concealed from the worker by the money— 
or wage—relation. Just as the serf gives 
over to the feudal lord a portion of his 
product for nothing, so does the wage- 


_ labourer. 


Marx sums the matter up in Chapter 24 
as follows :— 


‘The exchange of equivalents, the original 
operation with which we started, has now become 
turned round in such a way that there is only an 
apparent exchange. -This is owing to the fact, 
first, that the capital which is exchanged for 
labour-power is itself but a portion of the product 
of others’ labour appropriated without an equiva- 
lent; and, secondly, that this capital must not 
only be replaced by its producer, but replaced 
together with an added surplus. The relation of 
exchange subsisting between capitalist and labourer 
becomes a mere semblance appertaining to the 
process of circulation, a mere form, foreign to the 
real nature of the transaction, and only mystifying 
it. The ever-repeated purchase and sale of labour- — 
power .is now the mere form; what really takes 
place is this—the capitalist again and again appro- 
priates, without equivalent, a portion of the pre- 
viously materialised labour of others, and ex- 
changes it for a greater quantity of living labour. 
At first the rights of property seemed to us to be 
based on a man’s own labour. At least, some 
such assumption was necessary, since only com- 
modity owners with equal rights confronted each 
other, and the sole means by which a man could 
become possessed of the commodities of others was 
by alienating his own commodities; and these 
could be replaced by labour alone. Now, however, 
property turns out to be the right on the part of 
the capitalist to appropriate the unpaid labour of 
others or its product, and to be the impossibility, 
on the part of the labourer, of appropriating his 
own product. The separation of property from 
labour has become the necessary consequence of 
a law that apparently originated in their identity ”’ 
(pp. 597/598). O 

GILMAC. 


LEEDS AND DISTRICT. 


Will those interested in the formation of a 


Branch in the above area communicate with 


E. Boden, 
1, Colenso Road, 
Holbeck, 
Leeds. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


All communications for the Executive Committee, 
Subscriptions for the SociaList STANDARD, Articles, 
and Correspondence submitted for insertion therein, 
should be addressed—The Socialist Party of Great 


Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1, to 


whom Money Orders should be made payable. 
The meetings,of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Head Office, every Tuesday, at 7.30 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Twelve Months, post free.. .. 38s. Od. 
Six Months, post free .- .. 1s. 6d, 
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A “SOCIALIST” GOVERNMENT. 


We are on the eve of great events—at 
least, Mr. Garvin, of the Observer, says we 
are ! 

‘The reason is that to-morrow in this country 
will see the end of the last purely Conservative 
Government—none of the same name is ever likely 
to exist again—and will instal the first Socialist 
Government in its place.’’ 

We really must take exception to this 
constant tying of the labels ‘‘ Socialist ’’ 
and ‘* Marxian ’’ to the Labour Party. It 
is not fair. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
frequently pointéd out that the Labour 
members are thorough gentlemen, that they 
do not propose to disturb seriously existing 
relations, and that ‘‘ moral flourishes ”’ will 
be one of the principal weapons. And is not 
Dr. Addison one of their pillars? 

Anyone in doubt about the policy to be 
pursued by the Labour Government can 
obtain fruitful information from the columns 
of the New Leader. In the issue of January 
4th they make the following remarks, under 
the heading, ‘* Labour’s Agenda: Sugges- 
tions Invited ’’ :— 


‘* All of us are discussing the items which may 


find a place in Labour’s programme, when it takes - 


office, as it almost certainly will, before the end 
of this month. Everyone understands that many 
of the bigger changes to which we are committed 
are excluded by the composition of this House or 
by the conditions of national finance. As to the 
main lines of our policy, there is no doubt or 


division of opinion. We must (1) substitute work 
for doles, which involves a Housing scheme; 
(2) recognise Russia and bring to suffering Ger- 
many the promptest rescue we can devise; (3) clear 
up the dangerous tangle over oil, stop the Singa- 
pore dock, and drop the territorial claim to Mosul ; 
(4) apply our Labour policy to the urgent case of 
agriculture as fully as the House will allow.’’ 
Can anyone, with even the most powerful 
microscope, find anything Socialist in these 
‘main lines’’? Capitalism, the present 
social system, involves the private owner- 
ship by the capitalists of the means of 
wealth production and signifies the enslave- 
ment of the propertyless workers, the mass 
of the population. Socialism involves the 
common ownership, by the whole of the 
population, of the means of production, and 
signifies the end of slavery. The change 
from Capitalism to Socialism is a revolu- 
tionary one and admits of no piecemeal 


policy. The ‘‘ main lines’’ of Socialist 


action, therefore, are revolutionary ones, 
definitely laid out to uproot the capitalistic 
foundations of the existing social system. 


The attempt by Garvin and others to iden- 
tify the ideas of Socialism with the Labour 
Party’s policy is a convenient method of 
curbing the workers’ desire for freedom and 
increasing the ¢onfusion already existing. 
The tendency of the workers to see in 
capitalism the real source of their miseries 
is dangerous from the point of view of the 
upholders of the present system. ‘Garvin 
and his kind are astute, so they endeavour 
to fix the workers’ attention upon the 
Labour Party as the representatives of the 
new social idea. In due course the Labour 
Party will fail at the same obstacles—un- 
employment, and so forth—as the older 
parties. The Garvin group will then point 
triumphantly to this failure as an illustra- 
tion of the incapacity of Socialism to. solve 
economic problems. They bank on the idea: 
that disappointment will breed apathy. This 
is one reason why we are so anxious to 
dispel any illusions the workers may have 
about the advantages to be expected from 
a Labour Government. 


The Labour Party is not a Socialist body, 
and it repudiates the views of Marx. It 
is a snare set for dissatisfied but unwary 
workers, 


———___ 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS. 
Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
‘framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 8d. extra. 
To be had from S.P.G.B., 17, Mount Pleasant, 
London, W.C.1. _—-- 
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THE MANORIAL SYSTEM. 


How often do we hear discussion stifled 
by that familiar remark from the lips of | 
some defender ‘of things as they are, that 
‘‘ Capitalism has always been and must 
therefore always be.’’ Even if the first part 
of thé statement were true, the second part, 
the conclusion, would still need proving. 
Because cows through all the ages since they 


“ were first domesticated had been milked by 


hand, that did not prevent inventors from 
trying (finally with success) to make a 
machine to do the same work. But it is 
not true that capitalism has always been, 
and if only the workers were even slightly 
familiar with the way in which capitalism 
has grown up, and with the forms of 
organisation which preceded it, how much 
easier our task would be. 


You will all of you have heard of the 
‘‘Lord of the Manor’’; nowadays, a 
country gentleman who sits on the Bench 
of Magistrates, draws rent from his landed 
estates, and is generally an ornament of 
county society, even if not a very useful 
person. There was, however, a time when 
the Manor. was a vital part of the life of 
the country, and I ‘will try to give a brief 
outline of the system that then existed,. in 
the hope that it may make some readers 
interested in the history of their own,class 
and its predecessors. | ) 

The Manorial system is the name given 
to the agricultural organisation of society 
which was general in Western Europe in 


_the Middle Ages; that is, between the break- 


up of the Roman Empire and, say, the 
fifteenth century. Whether it arose in 
England as a direct result of Roman rule 


over the original inhabitants, and was con- - 


tinued through the replacement of the 
Romans by the Anglo-Saxon invaders, or 
whether it developed out of the free villages 
which -the latter introduced from the Con- 
tinent, it is difficult to decide. It can be 
said, anyway, that its hold over Western 
Europe was evidence that it was admirably 
suited to the needs and conditions of the 
age, andwit was certainly far advanced in 
this country at the time of the Norman 
invasion in the year 1066. 

To outline the system one may conveniently 


‘consider the Manor. which was its unit, but 


it must be remembered that not only did 
manorial customs vary greatly with the 
locality, but also the continual process of 
change was by no means uniform. Some 
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parts of Europe, and even of this country, 


developed much faster than others. 


The basis of ‘the system was the tenure 
of land. In the eleventh century there were 
about 1,400 direct tenants of the king, who 
as Manorial Lords had to yive him military 
and other services. Then these chief tenants 
had 8,000 sub-tenants, who had to give 
similar service and allegiance to them. 
Each of these sub-tenants might hold one 
or two manors, while the chief tenants 
would have a large number. Within each 
manor were various yroups: of inferior 
tenants who received military and judicial 
protection, and gave their lord in return 
some payments in kind—that is, goods— 
and also gave him some of their labour free 
of payment, | 

A typical manor would consist of perhaps 
20 or 30 small dwellings grouped together, . 
and standing somewhat apart the much 
bigger house occupied. by the Lord of the 
Manor. There would also be a church, and 
if there was a stream, a mill standing over 
it. Round this village. would he several 
hundred acres of ploughland in two, three, 
or four large fields—three being the usual 
number. Outside this would lie the pasture 
land, and beyond the pasture there would be 
a great stretch of waste and woodland. 


This little centre of production would be 
almost self-supporting and independent of 
the outside world. In it could be produced 
all the food and clothing needed, except for 
one or two articles like salt for meat pre- 
serving, mill-stones, and a small quantity 
of iron for swords and ploughshares. 


Under the lord were the following 
classes :—The ‘‘ villeins,’?: who were the 
most Numerous, and had holdings of about 
30 acres; the ‘‘ cottars,’’? somewhat less 
numerous, who had up to 5 acres; a small 
class of ‘* freemen ”’ ‘ér ‘‘ socmen’’; and 
a still smaller class of slaves. All of these, 
except sometimes the freemen, were tied to 
the manor where they were born, and were 
not permitted to leave it; at first, however,. 
they did not want to do so, because there 
was nowhere for them to go. The land of 
these various classes was not in a compact 
holding, as it would be in our day, but was 

scattered all over the three big fields in acre 

or half-acre strips. No man would have two 
strips together, and they were re-distributed 
each year so that each man would have 
a chance of getting his fair share of good 
and bad land. 
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The Lord of the Manor protected his 
tenants or ‘‘ serfs ’’ against attacks from 
outside, and they gave him labour service, 
and the freemen, who gave him military ser- 
vice as well. The freemen used to do what 
was called ‘‘ boonwork ’’ for him; that is, 
work at special seasons like haytime and 
harvest. The villeins had to do boonwork, 
and would also have to work three or four 
days each week on the lord’s land instead 
of on their own; and the cottars would give 
perhaps one day a week. The cottars, 
having little land of their own, would work 
for some kind of payment. All this work 
was done under the supervision of the bailiff, 
and the land of the Lord of the Manor— 
the ‘‘ Demesne ’’ land—would often, but 
not always, be scattered about in strips like 
the rest. 

It used to be complained by the lord’ or 
his bailiff that although the serfs worked 
hard on their own land, when they were 
ploughing the demesne land they would stop 
- at the end of each“furrow to pray and sing 
hymns. You can imagine your employer 
having a fit if you did this in his workshop, 
or on his farm, but in those days people 
were much more‘pious than they are now. 

The work on the arable oat, both 
ploughing and reaping, was done by the 
villagers working in common; they would 
all help each other, instead of each doing 
his own little plots. In those days this was 
a very economical way of getting the work 
done, and it prevented any of the land from 
being cultivated less carefully than the rest. 
Of course, it also had the disadvantage that 
it prevented one man from introducing any 
new ideas, and later on, when men began to 
learn better ways of farming, this became 
a serious matter. 

The villagers had the right to graze their 
oxen and swine on the waste and woodland, 
and after harvest on the stubble land as 
well. There areyymany places. in this 


country, especially in the Southern Counties, 


where the villagers still have the right to 
graze cattle and cut bracken on the manorial 
lands; but most of these rights have long 
since been stolen. | 


The methods of cultivation were rigidly 
fixed by tradition, so that each year one 
field would contain wheat or rye for bread, 
one would contain barley, oats, beans, or 
peas, and the third would lie fallow, wait- 
ing for the soil to recover from the exhaus- 
‘tion of pPevious crops. 


~ 
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It will be noticed that no money passed 
between the lord and his serfs, and there 
was no buying and selling. Even the king’s 
taxes and the Pope’s tithes were paid in 
wool or other produce: 

This organisation was at the height of 
its development during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and signs of decay began to appear in 
the early years of the fourteenth century, 
just as capitalism has long shown signs of 
decay in our own day. The main forces 
which disintegrated the Manorial system 
were the appearance of money and _ its 
general use in place of the old labour ser- 
vices, and changes in agricultural methods 
which led eventually ‘to the setting up of 
farms on which the farmer and his labourers 
do “the work as he thinks fit, quite 
independently of the other villagers. Men 
began to work individually instead of 
working in common. 


By the middle of the thirteenth century 
it was already customary for the bailiff to 
sell some of the produce outside the manor, 
and with the money so obtained to hire day 
labourers to work alongside the ‘‘ villeins,’’ 
who still gave their services according to the 
old arrangements. Gradually both lords 


and serfs became familiar with the use of— 


money, and they got into the habit of 
reckoning the services as worth so much 
money even where no money was paid over. 
Neither of these changes I have mentioned 


could become important until there was a 


reliakle coinage, and until there was some- 
one who wanted agricultural produce and 


was able to pay for it. 


The market was pravided by the towns 
which had been growing up during the cen- 
turies. . They were formed round monas- 
teries and garrison towns, and at places 
where foreigners came to buy English wool 
and sell their fine cloths, and they were 
recruited by runaway serfs who found that 
there was a demand for blacksmiths, cloth- 
workers, and other handicraftsmen. At first 
these towns were only like big villages, and 
grew their own food, but when they got too 
Jarge they had to get what they wanted 
from further afield. As these towns became 
more important and their craftsmen and 
merchants more powerful, they required a 
stable coinage in order to carry on their 
business. The kings at that time were in 
need of money, too, so that they could carry 


‘on their foreign wars, and they eventually 


took steps to provide the necessary coinage. 
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The Lords of the Manors also wanted 


— money to buy luxuries from abroad, and 


to equip themselves for the wars of the 
Crusades, and to yet this they began the 
practice of accepting money from the serfs 
in place of labour service. To-this the 
villeins readily agreed, because they had 
always resented being called away ‘from 
their own work at the busy seasons of the 
year just when they could least afford to be 
away. The valuation of services in money 


had\probably become fairly general in the | 


first half of the thirteenth century, although 
it cannot be said that all the serfs had 
established any right to demand this. 

It was a growing practice, too, for the 
lord to let the demesne land to his bailiff 
for a money rent, whjéh was something 
quite unknown before, and he then might 
alraw revenue, but be freed from all trouble 
and responsibility himself. And, owing to 
the more settled state of the country and 
the increasing power of the king, it was 
no longer necessary for the Lord of the 
Manor to provide military protection, and 
the Manorial courts were deprived of their 
old power. | 

The fact of having rent-paying tenants in 
charge of the demesne lands naturally led 
these men to try to improve their methods 
of cultivation and bring in big profits. 


Nothing: like this could have been attempted : 


under the old order of things. 

These various changes were going on 
with increasing speed when an outstanding 
everit occurred which drastically’ hastened 
them. This was the plague called ‘the 
Black Death, which happened in the year 
“1348. Nearly half of the population was 
swept away, and this completely upset the 
existing relations between lords and serfs. 
The shortage of labour naturally made itself 
‘felt in an increase of money wages for those 
workers who had firmly established the 
custom of money payments, in spite of 
severe and repeated legislation to prevent 
them from getting any more than had been 
paid before 1348. Equally naturally, those 
who were still bound to give their services 
were much dissatisfied when they saw how 
much free men were able to demand. On 
the other hand, the lords were impoverished 
by the loss by death of so many of those 
-on whose labour their wealth had depended, 
and at the same time they found that they 
had to pay more for.their hired men. There 
had always, of course, been some dis- 


| 
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content, but now it broke out in open insur- 
rections. The greatest of these, the Peasant 
Revolt of 1381, was of importance, although 
it did not seem to have been fully successtul 
at the time. ‘The Manorial-Lords looked 
in another direction to save themselves. 
They turned.their lands into sheep farms, 
instead of ploughing them, as had }een the 
rule. | 

The growth of the wool trade with 
Flanders cloth merchants helped them 
materially. First, it made sheep-farming 
very profitable; and as sheep require large 
areas and only a small a t of labour to 
tend them, the Lords used every conceivable 
means to rid the Manors of their small 
tenants, who had been serfs and had bought 
the right to work their holdings without 
giving labour service in return. They also 
found means to become possessed of the 
huge wastes and commons which, of course, 
did not really belong to them. Secondly, a 
class of wealthy merchants had sprung up 
who were willing to pay large rents for farm 
lands which they wanted to cultivate on a 
basis very much like that with which we are 
familiar to-day. ; 

Thus many strips were amalgamated to 
make compact farms, and these again were 
erouped into still larger ones. 

The result of all this was that by the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth about the middle 
of the fifteenth century there were no longer 
any serfs in England, although the rest of 
Europe was much more backward. In 
Russia serfdom was not abolished until 1861. 

Instead of the Manors on the old basis, - 
there were now a number of individually 
cultivated farms run for profit, and a large 
number of small farms owned or rented by 
the free descendants of the serfs, but still 
cultivated in the ancient manner by the 
whole of the villagers working together and 
dividing their holdings up into strips. It 
was, however, now the rule for money rent 
to be paid for all these farms, whether big 
or small, except wheré they had been bought 
outright as had often been done. 


Those who had been turned off the land 


_drifted amid intense suffering into the towns 
-to take part in the industries which were 


everywhere growing up. They became in 


the main independent craftsmen, and it was 


not till long after that anything arose 
similar to our modern factory. system, where 
one capitalist employs hundreds or even 
thousands of ‘‘ hands.” 
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In the same way there were not yet in 
the country a very large number of 
labourers without any land, compelled to 
work all the year round for someone else, 
and entirely dependent on their wages for 
their upkeep. 

These further changes did not come till 
the eighteenth century, and must be 
described in another article. HH, 


FINANCIAL FOG. 


I have read this pamphlet with ordinary 
care, but I have not the least idea what Mr. 
Neft Garis at. The 48 pages would be 
heavy ‘tt 6d., even if they contained some- 
thing of value, but they are in fact full of 


contradictions, unsupported assertions,’ 


pious hopes, and ill-chosen quotations. 

The actual proposal before the workers. is 
the Labour Party’s scheme for halving the 
National Debt and reducing taxation. Mr. 
Neft’s main argumént is this. High taxa- 
tion is good for the workers ; therefore, vote 
for the Labour Party and low taxation ! 

He proves quite neatly on page 43 that all 
taxes are paid by the capitalist class. This 
is, however, only a tribute to his own 
powers of persuasion, for when he wrote 
page 20 he was of quite another mind. He 
there says that during the war capitalist 
governments borrowed money for war ex- 
penditure instead of raising it by taxation, 
because ‘‘ Only the few can lend, but ALL 
can be taxed,’’ and thus the Governient 
‘* made the Many pay interest to the Few ”’ 
(capitals by Mr. Neft). 

He hzs made several startling discoveries. 
One is that the capitalist class live by own- 


ing all the means ofwealth production, land 


factories, railways, etc., %nd ‘ In addition, 
they claim £7, 600, 000, 000 from the rest of 
the community ” (page 28). 

He knows that there is a robber class and 
a robbed class, but he has found a third 
class, the ‘‘ middle class.’’ These unfortu- 
_ nate people, who it seems neither work nor 

live on the labour of others, must live on 
their own backs by robbing themselves. 

I cannot tell whether Mr. Neft wants us 
to think that he is a socialist or whether he 
wants us to be most impressed by the 
prominently displayed support for the-levy 
from W. L. Hitchins, chairman of Cammell, 
Laird & Co. 

It is certainly interesting to learn that the 
levy is going to benefit everybody, and that 


_rich, Mr. Neft is going to pay for 
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‘* As every penny taken from them as - 
will be returned to them in payment of their 
war loans the rich will actually lose 
nothing ”’ (page 21). 

With this ‘‘ nothing ’’ taken from the 
66 an 
increased and improved social service, and 
never mind the cost ’’ (page 44). 

He calls capitalism a ‘‘ social disease,’’ 
but wants the capitalists to be compensated. 
Still, I am not worrying, because the com- 
pensation is to come out of whatever 
balance is left after the ‘‘ nothing ’’ men- 
tioned above has been used to pay for those 
increased social services. 


It appears not to have occurred to Mr. 
Neft that if capitalism is a social disease it 
would be advisable to abolish it. He has a 
simple and original remedy. The capitalist 
class pay all the taxes; therefore, the 
workers should aim at becoming burdens on 
the taxes and thus win back some of the 
surplus value stolen from them in produc- 
tion. Mr. Neft omitted to draw specific 
attention to the permanent paupers who 
have won through to this desirable state of 
things. Everyone knows what a_ fine, 
prosperous, independent, intelligent and 
morally admirable crowd they are. A 
moment’s thought will show that if the 
capitalists could get what Mr. Neft wants 
them to have, it would be the finest thing 
that ever happened—for them. 

He tells us on page +40 that ‘‘ The levy 
can reduce taxation. . . . It can, therefore, 
reduce the price of commodities. ‘‘ That is 
evident,’’ but that as wages will fall corre- 
spondingly,the workers will not gain anything. 

Then on page 44 we learn that remission 
of taxes is useless, because ‘‘ You can take 
a penny off the worker’s beer, but as soon 
as the tea-thief smells that penny he puts 
the price of his commodity up and gets the 
penny that the beer-thief has relitiquished.’’ 

Thus we have (1), the beer-thief volun-. 
tarily, and out of kindness of heart, reducing 
the price pf beer by the amount of the re- 
mitted tax'; (2) wages falling ; (3) wages not 
falling; (4 ) me tea-thief being less kindly 
than the beer-thief, and putting up the price 
of tea; (5) the tea-thief robbing the worker 
of the surplus which has already been taken 
by the wage reduction which has both taken 
place and not taken place, .etc. 

There are two things Mr. Neft might have 
said but didn’t. One is that as on his own 
showing the capitalist class will still own 
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the means of production after the levy, it 
does not matter a twopenny damn or a SIX- 
penny pamphlet whether the capitalists have 
a levy or not. 

The second is that the capitalist system 
is the evil and should be abolished. 


There is also a question he might have — 


answered. During the war when the 
Labour leaders were trying to prevent the 
workers from taking advantage of the 
labour shortage to get wage Ly gees it 
was an article of faith with them (although 


fallacious) that the capitalist could always — 


pass such burdens on to the consumer. 
What is to prevent them from doing this 
with the capital levy? If they can.do so 
and also get it back ‘‘in payment of their 
war loans ’’ as Mr. Neft promises, it looks 
as if they will be ‘‘ quids in. mie 


BY THE WAY. 


Under the heading of ‘‘ The Workers’ 
Searchlight,’’ a writer in The People, 
7/9/23, Andrew Buchanan, J.P., appears 
rather anxious regarding what he terms, 
the various and contradictory conceptions of 
‘* Socialism ’’ existing. Of the writings of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Webb he states :— 


“It would be of immense advantage if their. 


next book would deal w ith the various concep- 
_tions of Socialism and ‘ Control of Industry,’ 

held by the leading members of the Labour Party, 
“Ser. ang, l.iscr. 

With real sporting instinct we may 
gamble that.there is one conception that 
they, like Mr. Buchanan, will leave severely 
alone, and that is the scientific. conception 
of Marx and Engels, upon which the 
Socialist Party is founded. A conception 
that furthermore proves the above organisa- 
tions to be useless to the workers. Only 
the Marxian conception, which renders clear 
an understanding of the class conflict exist- 
ing under capitalist society, can explain the 
misconceptions of such parties as the 
I.L.P., S.D.F., and the -Labour Party, 
whether such misconceptions arise from a 
conscious effort to confuse and sidetrack 
the workers, or from the sickly religious 
sentiment of' a large proportion of their 
members. The manifesto of the S.P.G.B. 


is a small work that deals with the treachery- 


and confusion of the various parties exist- 
ing in this country, it is a challenge to all 
comers, Our anti-socialist J.P. included. 


% * * 
a 
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Another body of people with a burning 
desire to ‘‘ do something ’’ for the dear 
workers is the Brotherhood movement. One 
of their number outlining their so-called 
principles in The People, 7/9/23, and anti- 
cipating that some impudent interloper may 


‘ask, ‘‘ Is it practical?’’ ‘‘ Does it do any- 


thing ?”” gives the answer in the softest of 
Brotherhood tones :— 

‘* In Britain at present we are trying to help 
the unemployed. During the week we held a 
series of meetings on the Tyneside. -At these we 
were able to offer refreshment, some good music, 
and a bit of good cheer.”’ 

Beautiful! Almost gives the impression 
of sublime innocence, had not the dear 
brethren’ something more far-reaching - te 
offer :— : 

‘We propose an industrial truce for a period 
of at least five years. During that period there 
shall be no strikes or lock-outs, and no attempt 
to abuse the present situation. A genuine attempt 
shall be made to cope Ww ith foreign sorapentign 
and restore prosperity.’ 

As one of the methods used by the master 
class to cope with foreign competition, and 
compete in the world’s markets is to in- 
tensify exploitation, and reduce wages as 
far as possible, we can imagine to what 


|. depths the Brotherhood bunkumites would 


reduce the workers by their nonsensical pro- 
posals. Contemplate the position: The 
masters using every means to wring the 
utmost ounce of useful energy from the 
toilers, gratifying their profit lust, whilst 
the said workers are to become such abjectly 
servile creatures as not even to raise .a 
murmur in protest. What a paradise— 
for the masters. Truly the Brotherhood re- 
veals_ its’ obsequious capitalist nature in 
every utterance. 

‘* By means of warm-hearted fellowship it en- 
deavours to free society from the murmur and 
the subtlety of suspicion with which we vex one 
another and to persuade the public mind with th 
finer essence of gencrosity forgiveness and forbear. 
ance.’’ . 
What drivel! Warm-hearted fellowship 

under ckass robbery, through the vilest form 
of human slavery that ever existed, forgive- 
ness fox. the wholesale murder of the 
workers Mlodustry and war, forbearance 
amidst unemployment, wearying toil, and 
vile surroundings ; and yet this sloppy crew 
would plead with you that ‘ There shall be 
no attempt to abuse the present situation.’’ 
Why? for their capitalist masters’ sake they 
do not wish to see the workers restless and 
impatient, seeking the way out of their 
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misery, spurning the proffered assistance 
of the liars who pretend solicitude for the 
workers’ welfare. They declare that 
‘* In place of the present feud between Capital 
and Labour there ought to be understanding and 
help. Unless it is secured we shall plunge into 
bankruptcy.’”’ 

We declare war, bitter, relentless war 
upon capitalism and its defenders until vic- 
tory to the workers shall be secured by the 
coming of Socialism. 
cm # # * 


‘*The time had come when someone should 
speak instead of waiting for Socialists to 
explain or exploit evils. People were asking for 
ideals, and it was the man with such who was 
after all the most practical and ‘ got there ’ every 
time ’’ (South London Press, 2/11/23). 


What a harvest awaits the advent of 
these practical people to-day. In Great 


Britain alone over 40,000 men, women and . 


children succumb annually to that dread 
disease tuberculosis, a disease admitted by 
all authoritative opinion to be due to poor 
resistance to infection, through bad condi- 
tions, i.e., bad housing, insufficient food, 
etc. ; 


‘* The sanatorium treatment has taught this 
lesson—that Tuberculosis is more a social and 
economic than a microbe problem, and could be 
more or less eradicated in a generation if the 
nation seriously attempted to improve the social 
conditions of the people. Better feeding and better 
housing are surer weapons against Tuberculosis 
than vaccines’? (Dr. Muthu, 25 years Mendip 
Hills Sanatorium: Daily News, 23/8/23). 

But these conditions are an inseparable 
part of capitalism; it breeds them and fos- 
ters them. 


‘* When these are remedied this fell disease 
will as surely disappear in the same way as 
leprosy, typhus, smallpox, and typhoid fever ’”’ 
(Daily’ Mail Year Book, 1923, p. 4).~ 
How does our idealist ‘‘ get there’? He 

is so very practical, you know. By re- 
moving the cause? Oh dear no! A few 
months away from.the original breeding 
ground, improved conditions—for a time, 
and then—the victim is returned to the same 
old source of infection to become acquainted 
with the same old conditions ; such is the 
remedy of the people who are the ‘‘ most 
practical.’’ Disease is only one of the effects 
of the social conditions of to-day, andéthe 


only real service to suffering humanity is - 


rendered by those who seek to establish a 
sane and healthy system in place of capital- 
‘ ism with its multitude of disorders. 


* * * 
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What superficial. observers of the sociak 
conditions of to-day we Socialists appear 
to be, for here in our midst is a source of 
social corruption unestimated by us, and 
yet so great in magnitude that common or 
ordinary mortals cannot even imagine its 
devastating influences ! 


“T do not think it is possible for the ordinary: 


reader to imagine the moral decline, the mis- 


chievous influence over all alike, which spring: 


from this evil thing. The steady receipt of money 
for which no equivalent in work is rendered makes 
against everything that is good in the receiver’s 
life. I do not hesitate to say that tens of thousands 
of people in these islands have learned, or are 


learning at this very time, to live without work ’” 


(General Booth: Daily Mail, 14/12/23). 

Without work—how sad, and terrible, 
and all that was once noble and idyllic in 
their tranquil lives bartered for a paltry 
pittance—a dole: surely the end of every- 
thing. It is not poverty, nor prostitution, 
your filthy slums or your work-burdened 
lives that casts a gloom over your existence, 
but, according to the comic opera general, 
the return by your masters.of a microscopic 
portion of the wealth stolen from you in 
order to effect them a cheap insurance 
against ‘the more costly discontent that 
might arise from your desperate plight. Is 
work such an elevating and ennobling pas- 
time that it should be the sole purpose of 
your existence? The capitalist idlers and 
their charity mongers would have you be- 
lieve so, that they may continue in affluent 
security; when all partake in the needfut 
work_of. an organised community insulting 
charity for you and senseless luxurious de- 
bauchery for your masters will be relegated 
to the many absurdities of a class society. 


Mac. 


NAPOLEON ON RELIGION. 


‘“ What is it that makes the poor man. 
think it quite natural that there are fires in 
my palace while he is dying of cold? That I 
have ten coats in my wardrobe whiie he goes. 
naked? That at each of my meals enough 
Is served to feed his family for a week? It 
is simply religion, which tells him that in 
another life I. shall be only his equal, and 


.that he actually has more chance of being 


happy there than I. Yes, we must see to 
it that the floors of the churches are open 
to all, and that it does not cost the poor 
man much to have prayers said on_ his 
tomb.’’—(‘‘ The Life and Times of Count 
Molé.’’ Quoted in the Daily News, Decem- 


ber olst, 1923.) 


~ ** Dear. Davie, 
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ROBERT BLATCHFORD. 

Robert Blatchford recently resigned his 
post on the Sunday Chronicle and Sunday 
Herald. The reason he gave was that he 
was ‘‘tired of all this dirty business of 
lying about the Labour Party and similar 
tactics’? (Daily Herald, January (th, 
1924). This sounds fine, and it drew from 
George Lansbury a column of extragavant 
appreciation, but when one remembers some- 
thing of Blatchford’s career it seems par- 
ticularly out of place that he, of all men, 
should be praised for his independence and 
disinterested enthusiasm for Socialism. He 
had in his own words ‘‘ been associated 
with these papers for seven years,’’ and dur- 
ing those year had reached the point of 
repudiating most of the views of his youth, 
including all that he ever held of Socialism. 
He had shown himself one of the most vio- 
lent of the stop-at-home fighters who gloried 
in the knowledge that the workers ‘were 
butchering each other for the class Blatch- 
ford was serving. After selling his “great 
genius ’’ to the capitalist Press for seven 
years, Blatchford decides to desert them; 
curiously, just at the moment when the 
Labour Party is about to take over the 
administration ; and for this we are expected 
to honour him ! 

There are some who charitably ask that 
Blatchford be forgiven his treachery of the 
past seven years as a ‘‘ mistake.’’ Must 
we then also forgive his even more trans- 
parent treachery over the Boer War, when 
the open Imperialism of the British capi- 
talists was opposed by Lloyd George? 

As for his work for Socialism, it 1s as well 





to remember that it’ was the Clarion and’ 


its editor who reaped all the glory, not 
Socialism. The activities he organised were 
‘* Clarion” clubs and choirs and vans, and, 
as shown below, he appears to have reaped 
no small advantage from them. George 
Lansbury’s opinion certainly does not seem 
to. have been shared by one who knew 
Blatchford well-—his brother Montague, 

In a letter to David Lowe, reproduced 
by him in Forward (December 22nd, 1923) 
Keir Hardie wrote as follows :— . 
“* House of Commons, 

“9th August, 1902. 


‘“T am sending you a Manchester Guar- 
dian, It is good. When at Halifax recently 
I spent anevening at a friend’s house where 
Mont. Blafchford was present. The bottle 
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went round, and he came over to say that 
the C. (Clarion) was about to burst. That 
Nunquam and Dangle had not spoken, save 
to wrangle, for weeks. He afterwards saw 
me home in the wee sma’ ’oors. The two 
able men have quarrelled about the division 
of the spoil. Each has an mcome, presum- 
ably, all told, of £600 a year. He, M.B., 
was happy on less than half, but the others - 
had inflated notions of living ; the more they 
vot the more they wanted; they no longer 


_wrote for the love of the Cause but purely 


for what it brought them; the Bounder, 
when alive, kept things straight with his 
fine scorn, but now there was no one to in- 
tervene, and the meetings of the Board were 
a series of wrangles over money affairs. 
All this and more, with much reiteration. 
He.was sick of it, was going to clear out, 
and felt sure the whole thing was about to 
DUGStecmeetias 

‘“Nunquam,’’ of course, is Robert 


Blatchford, and ‘‘ Dangle’? is’ A. M. 


Thompson, another loyal servant of the em- 
ploying class who may also be expected to 
develop a tender conscience now that his 
erstwhile comrades have become His 
Majesty’s Government. H. 


FREEDOM! 


‘* But the man who is always hovering 
on the verge of want is in a state not far 
removed from that of slavery. He is in no 
sense his own master, but is in constant . 
peril of falling under the bondage of others, 
and accepting the terms which they dictate, 
to. him. He cannot help being, in a 
measure, servile, for he dares not look the 


’ world boldly in the face; and in adverse 


times he must look either to alms or the 
poor rates. If work fails him altogether, 
he has not the means of moving to another 
field of employment; he is fixed to his parish 
dike a limpet to its rock, and can neither 
migrate nor emigrate’’’ 

SAMUEL SMILES. 


NEW . YORK. 
Readers of THE Socialist STANDARD inter- 


ested in Socialist Educational Work may 
communicate with 





Socialist Educational Society 
of New York, 
127, University Place New York City.. 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by andin the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great. 
Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 


‘railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 


the consequent enslavement of the working class by. 
whose labuur alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic confrol 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class wil involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. ba ie ; 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 


~ armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 


monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 


aristo¢ratic and piprocrane: 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter: 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may ‘give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentin the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


. Published by Tue Socia.ist Party of Great Beitain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 
Printed by R. E. Taytor & Son, Lrp., 56/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (1.1.). 
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THE PASSING OF LENIN. 


One of the significant facts brought into 
prominence by the great war was the intel- 
lectual bankruptcy of the ruling class of 
the Western World. | 

A gigantic field of operations and colossal 
wealth at their disposal, failed to bring out 
a single personality above the mediocre, 


from England and Germany down the list. 


to America and .Roumania. 
The only character that stood, and stands, 
above the Capitalist mediocrities, was the 


man lately buried in Moscow—Nikolai— 


Lenin. 

The senseless shrieks of the Capitalist 
henchman against Lenin was itself evidence 
of their recognition of their own inferiority. 
All the wild arfl confused tales that were 
told by the agents of the master class (from 


Winston Churchill to Mrs. Snowden) to, 


suggest that Lenin was “‘ the greatest 


monster of iniquity the world has ever seen,”’ ~ 


largely defeated their object, to every person 


capable of thinking clearly, by their sheer: 


stupidity and extravagance. 
One result of this tornado of lies was to 
@ause a corresponding reaction on the other 
side. The various groups of woolly headed 
5 Communists; inside and outside of Russia, 
began to hail Lenin a new “ Messiah ’? who 
was going to show the working class a 
new quick road to salvation. Thus does 
“senseless abuse beget equally senseless hero- 
worship. 
From sheer exhaustion the two-fold cam- 
paign has died down in the last year or two, 
even the “ stunt ’’ press only giving small 
space to Lenin-and Russia. 
~ Lenin’s sudden death, despite his long 
illness, has brought forward a flood of 
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- was the ‘‘ invention of the Soviet ’’! 


articles and reviews entirely different in tone 
from those that greeted his rise to power. 


The shining light of modern Conservatism 
—Mr. J. L. Garvin—does not, know whether 
Lenin was famous or infamous, whether he 
was a great man or a great scoundrel, so, 
wisely, leaves the verdict to posterity to 
settle. | 


A Fabian pet, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, in the 


New Statesman, for the 2nd February, ——~ 


makes the claim that Lenin’s great work ~ 
It is | 
difficult to’ understand how the editor of a 
journal, supposed to be. written for ‘‘ edu- 
cated ’’ people, should have allowed such a 


- piece of stupid ignorance to have passed his 


The word ‘* Soviet ’*—that seems 
to have mesmeriSed some _ people—simply 
means ‘‘ Council.’’ Every student of Rus- 
sia knows that the ‘‘ Council ’’ has been an 
organic part of the Russian Constitution 
since the middle of the 16th century. But 
there may‘ be another explanation of Mr. 
Cole’s attitude. As one of the leaders of 
that hopeless crusade to turn back the hands 
of the clock (known as ‘‘ The Guild- 
System ’’) he sees around him the ruins 
and the rubbish of the various experiments 
in this system and maybe he hopes by 
claiming Russia as an example of ‘‘ Guild- 
ism ’’ to arouse some new enthusiasm for 
further useless experiments. His hopes are 
built on shifting sands. 

Michael Farbman,. in the Observer, Jan. 
27th, 1924, takes a more daring and 
dangerous line. He claims to understand 


scrutiny. 


‘Marx and Marxism, and yet makes such 


statements as :— 


- 
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‘“ When Lenin inaugurated the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat he obviously was unhampered by 
' the slightest hesitation or doubt as to the efficacy 
* of Marxian principles. But the longer he tested 

them as a practical revolutionist and“Statesman 
the more be became aware of the impossibility of 
building up a society on an automatic and exclu- 
sively economic basis. When he had to adopt an 
agrarian policy totally at variance with his Marx- 
ian opinions, and when later he was compelled to 
make an appeal to the peasants’ acquisitive )in- 
stincts and go back to what he styled ‘ State 
Capitalism,’ he was not only conscious that some- 
thing was wrong with his Marxian gospel, but 
frankly admitted that Marx had not foreseen all 
the realities of a complex situation. It is probably 
no exaggeration to say that the greatest value of 
the Russian Revolution to the world Labour move- 
ment ‘lies in the fact that it has replaced Marxism 
by Leninism.”’ : 

The above quotation has been given at 
length because it not only epitomises Mr. 
Farbman’s attitude but also that of many 
so-called ‘‘ Socialists.’ : 

It will, therefore, be a matter of astonish- 
ment to the reader unacquainted with Marx’s 
writings and theories to learn that almost 
every sentence in that paragraph either begs 
the question or is directly false. 

In the first sentence we have two asser- 
tions. One that Lenin established the 
‘* Dictatorship of the Proletariat,’’ the other 
that this is a ‘‘ Marxian principle.’’ Both 
statements are deliberately false. 

Lenin never established any ”’’ Dictatos- 
ship of the Proletariat ’’—whatever that 
may mean—but only the Dictatorship of the 
Communist Party which exists to-day. 

In the whole of Marx’s writing that he 
himself saw through the press the phrase 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat does not 
occur once! . This, of course, Mr. Farbman 
knows well. 

The next sentence contains a phrase that 
Mr. Farbman may know the meaning: of, 
but which is idiotic nonsense from a 
Marxian standpoint. To talk of a Society 
‘“on an automatic and exclusively economic 
basis ’’ is utterly in opposition to. all 
Marxian teachings. 

If Lenin ever made the statement attri- 
buted to him in the sentence that follows— 
‘ that Marx had not foreseenoall the realities 
of .a complex situation ’?—,~which is at least 
doubtful as no reference is given, that would 
only show Lenin’s misreading of Marx. 

But the last sentence is a gem. Not only 
has the Russian revolution not displaced 
Marxism by Leninism (for as showed above 
Marxism never existed there)—it has dis- 
placed Leninism by Capitalism. | 
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To understand Lenin’s position, both 
actually and historically, it is necessary to 
examine the conditions under which he came 
to the front. Early in 1917 it was clear to 
all observers that the corruption, treachery 
and double-dealing Of the Czar and _ his 
nobles had brought about the collapse of the 
Army. (See M. Phillips Price “The 
Soviet, the Terror and Intervention,’ p. 15; 
John Reed, ‘‘ Ten Days that Shook the 
World,’’ etc.) : 


This was the most important factor in 
the whole Russian upheaval, and is the pivot 
upon which all the rest turns. 

The Romanoffs and their crew had fallen 
from power when an efficient armed force 
was no longer at their disposal. Kerensky, 


who replaced them, tried to keep the war 


going without men or munitions. Lenin 
obtained permission to leave Switzerland for 
Russia and tried to stir up a revolt in March, 
1917, but this failed, and he had to fly to 
Finland. Confusion grew, and finally it 
was decided to take steps to call a Con- 
stituent Assembly to draw up a new Con- 
stitution for Russia. The Bolsheviks hailed 
this move and loudly protested against the 
dilatoriness of Kerensky, who was afraid 
of losing office. At the same time the 
various Councils of peasants, workers and 
soldiers began to send representatives to 
Petrograd for an All-Russian Congress. At 
ance a strugglé began between the Kerensky 
section—or Mensheviks—and the Lenin sec- 
tion—or Bolsheviks—to obtain the majority 
of representation in this Assembly. For 
days the struggle continued and almost to 
the last moment the issue was in doubt, but 
the superior slogan of the Bolsheviks— 
“* Peace, Bread, Land ’’—finally- won a 
majority over to their- side. 


A day or two before this Lenin had come 
out of his hiding place and placed himself 
at the head of the Bolsheviks. 


The first. thing Lenin did when in Office 
was to keep his promise. He issued a call 
for peace to all the belligerents on the basis 
of ‘‘ no annexations, no indemnities.’’ This 
astonished the politicians of the Western 
Nations to whom election promises are stand- 
ing jokes. 


It was at this point that Lenin made his 
greatest miscalculation. He believed that the 
working masses of the western world were 
SO war weary that upon the call from one 
of the combatants they would rise and force 
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their various Governments to _ negotiate 
peace. Unfortunately these masses had 
neither the knowledge nor the organisation 
necessary for such a movement, and no 
response was given to the call, except the 
snarling demands of. the Allies that Russia 
should continue to send men to. be 
slaughtered. This lack of response was a 
terrible disappointment to Lenin, but, facing 


the situation, he opened negotiations for a 


separate peace with Germany. And _ here 
he made a brilliant stroke. To the horror 
and dismay of all the diplomatic circles in 
Iurope he declared that the negotiations 
would be carried on in public, and they were. 
Thus exposing the stupid superstition still 
so beloved of Communists here, that it is 
impossible to conduct important negotiations 
in public. = 


Of course the conditions demanded by the 
Germans were hard. ‘Again and again 
Lenin’s followers demanded that war should 
be re-opened rather than accept these con- 
ditions. Radek reports a _ conver-ation 
(Russian Information and Review, January 
26th, 1924) :— 

** The mujik must carry on the war. ‘ But don’t 
you see that the mujik voted against the war,’ 

Lenin answered. ‘ Excuse me, when and how did 


he vote against it?’ ‘ He voted with his feet; 
he is running away from the front.’ ”’ 


Large tracts of territory were detached 


“from the Bolshevik control, and the greatest 


blow was the separation of the Ukraine, 
whose splendid fertile soil would have been 


of immense value for the purpose of provid- 


ing food. 


Still the problems to be handled were enor- 
mous. The delegates to the Constituent 
Assembly had gathered in Petrograd, but 
Lenin, who shouted so loudly for this As- 
sembly when out of office, was not running 


the risk of being deposed now he was in. 


office. He had the gathering dispersed, and 
refused to let the Assembly meet. Sporadic 
Outbreaks among the peasantry were a 
source of continual trouble, particularly as 
the Bolsheviks had only a poor force at their 
disposal. Tht signing of the Armistice 
however. solved this problem. The Com- 
munists are fond of claiming that Trotsky 
organised the ‘‘ Red Anmy.’’ This claim is 
absurd, for Trotsky knew nothing of mili- 
tary matters. The upheaval in Germany, 
after the signing of the Armistice, threw 
hundreds of German officers out of work 
and Lenin gladly engaged their services, at 
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high salaries, to organise the army. , By 
the offer of better food rations, better cloth- 
ing and warmer quarters plenty of mei 
offered themselves for enlistment. The main 
difficulty however was not men but muni- 
tions. 

Lenin and his supporters expected that the 
victorious Allies would turn their combined 
forces on Russia. But the Allies were so 
engrossed in trickery, double-dealing and 
swindling each other over the sharing of the 
plunder that they largely ignored Russi. 
Stull to show their good will and kind in- 
tentions they subsidised a set of thieving 
scoundrels—Koltchak (assisted by that Bri- 
tish hero ‘‘ Colonel’? John Ward), Deni- 
ken, Wrangel, Yudenitch, etc., to invade 
Russia for the purpose of taking it out of 


the control of the Russians. 


It was a most hopeful undertaking, this 
sending in of marauding bands! The pea- 
sant, who had just got rid of his age-long 
enemy the landlord (sometimes rather sum- 
marily) was expected to assist in restoring 
that gentleman. To help them in reaching 
a decision, these marauding bands, with 
strict impartiality, plundered friend and foe 


| alike. The only result of these various raids 


was to unify the mass of the people in 
Russia in accepting the Bolshevik rule. 
Slowly the Russians began to gather arms. 
Their army was already in good order, and 
although the enormous distances and lack of 
transport prevented them reaching, many 
places, yet whenever the Red Army met the 
looting bands mentioned above the latter 
were defeated, with monotonous regularity. 

Of course compared with the battles on 
the western front these engagements were 
mere hand skirmishes, as neither side had 
any heavy artillery, high-velocity shells, 
poison gas, nor bombing acroplanes. | 

A greater enemy to Leninism than any of 
these gangs, however, and one which had 
been exerting its influence for some time, 
now greatly increased its pressure, this was 


jthe individualistic conditions of the peasant, 


combined with the wants of the townsmen. 
Various decrees had been passed forbidding 
private trading in the towns and villages 
‘apart from special licences) but the Bolshe- 
viks had never dared to enforce these de- 
crees in face of the food shortage. The 
result of this increased pressure was the’ 
famous ‘* New Economic Policy,’’ that 
caused such consternation in the ranks of 
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the Communist parties. In this country 
Miss Sylvia Pankhurst nearly died of dis- 
gust when the news arrived. 

But once more Lenin was right. He re- 
cognised the seriousness of the conditions 
and tried to frame a policy to fit them. His 
own words describe the situation with great 
clearness :— 


“Yet, in 1921, after having emerged victori- 
ously from the most important stages of the Civil 
War, Soviet Russia came face to face with a great 
—I believe, the greatest—internal political crisis 
which caused dissatisfaction, not only of the huge 
masses of the peasantry, but also of large numbers 
of workers. 

‘* It was the first, and I hope the last, time in 
the history of Soviet Russia that we had the great 
masses of the peasantry arrayed against us, ‘not 
consciously, but instinctively, as a sort of political 
mood. 

‘* What was the cause of this unique, and, for us, 
naturally disagreeable, situation? It was caused 
by the fact that we had gone too far with our 
economic measures, that the masses were already 
sensing what we-had not properly formulated, al- 
though we had to acknowledge a few weeks after- 
wards, namely, that the direct transition to pure 
Socialist economy, to pure Socialistic distribution 
of wealth, was far_beyond our resources, and that 
if we could not make a successful and timely re- 
treat, if we could not confine ourselves to easier 
tasks, we would go under.”’ (Address to the 
Fourth Congress of the Communist International.) 
{Italics ours.) 


The most significant phrase in the above 
statement—the one we have underlined— 
now admits at last that Marx was right, and 
that the whole of the Communist ‘‘ Theories 
and Theses ’’ are rubbish from top to bot- 
tom. é 
Mr. Brailsford, the £1,000 a year, editor 
of *‘ The New Leader,’’ in the issue for 
January 25th, 1924 says :— 

** Alone in the earthquakes of the war period, 


this Russian revived the heroic age, and proved ° 


what the naked will of one man may do to change « 
the course of history.’’ 


What knowledge! What judgment! © 


What intelligence! Where has the “ course 
of history ’’ changed one hair’s breadth 
owing to Russia? And the above specimen 
of ignorance, that would disgrace a school 
child, is considered worth £1,000 a year 
by the 1.L.P.! Doubtless the measure of 
their intelligence. 

The chief points of Lenin’s rule can now 
be traced out. He was the product of the 
*‘ course of history ’’ when the breakdown 
occurred in Russia. At first—nay even as 
late as the publication of ‘‘ Left-Wing Com- 
munism ”’ (p.44)—Lenin claimed that it was 
‘“ a Socialist Revolution.’’? He also claimed 
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that the Bolsheviks were establishing 
Socialism’ in Russiain accord with Marxian 
principles. Some of the shifts, and even de- 
liberate misinterpretations of Marx’s writings 
that Lenin indulged in to defend his unsound 
position have already been dealt with in 
past issues of the SociaList STANDARD and 
need not detain-us here. To delay the vic- 
torious Allies taking action against Russia, 
large sums were spent on propaganda in 
Europé by the Bolsheviks. ‘‘ Communist ”’ 
Parties sprang up like mushrooms, and now 
that these funds are vanishing, are dying 
like the same vegetable. Their policy was 
to stir up strife. Every strike was hailed 
as the ‘‘ starting of the revolution.’’ But 
somehow they were all ‘‘ bad starts ’’! 
When the Constituent Assembly was 
broken up by Lenin’s orders he had the 
Russian Soviet Constitution drawn up. He 
realised that if the Bolsheviks were to retain 
control this new Constitution must give 


them full power. We have already analysed | 


this Constitution in detail, in a previous 
issue, but a repetition of one point will make 
the essential feature’ clear. Clause 12 
says :— 


“‘ The supreme authority in the Russian Soviet. 


Republic is vested in the All Russia. Congress of 
Soviets, and, during the time between the Con- 
gresses, in the Central Executive Committee.”’ 
Clause 28 says :— 

‘* The All Russia Congress of Soviets elects the 

All Russia Central Exccutive of not more than 

200 members.”’ . 

Innocent enough, surely! But—yes there 
is a but—the credentials of the delegates to 
the All-Russia Congress are verified by the 
officials of the Communist Party and at 
every congress it turns out—quite by acci- 


dent of course—that a large majority of the 


delegates are members of the Communist 
Party. The others are listened to politely, 
allowed to make long speeches, and then— 


, voted down by the‘ Block.’’ This little 
fact also applies to all ‘‘ The Third Com: ~ 


munist International Congresses,’’ and to 
all ‘‘ The Mternational Congresses of the 


'Red Labour Unions.’’ No matter how many 


delegates the other countries may. send, the 
Russian delegation is always larger than 
the rest combined. 


By this ‘‘ Dictatorship of the Communist. 


Party ’’ Lenin was able to keep power con- 
centrated in his own hands. __ 

Lenin made desperate efforts to induce the 
town workers to run the factories on disci- 
plined lines, but despite the most rigid de- 
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crees these efforts were a failure. The Rus- 
sian townsmen, like the peasant, has no 
appreciation of the value of time, and it is 
impossible to convert a 17th century hand 
worker into a modern industrial wage slave 


by merely pushing him into a factory and | 


giving him a machine to attend. Lenin’s 
experience proves the fallacy of those who 
proclaim that modern machines, because 
they are made ‘“‘ fool-proof ’’ in some de- 
tails, can be operated by any people, no 
matter how low their stage of development. 


Another idea was tried. A number of 
minor vultures on the working class, of the 
I.W.W. and Anarchist ‘‘ leader ’’ type, had 
gone to Russia to see what could be picked 
up. There were 6,000,000. unemployed in 
America. Lenin called upon these ‘‘leaders’’ 
to arrange for the transport of numbers of 


mechanics and skilled labourers to form 


colonies in Russia, with up-to-date factories 
and modern machinery. These ‘‘ leaders ”’ 
pocketed their fees and expenses, but the 
colonies have yet to materialise. 

Such was the position up to the time of 
Lenin’s illness. , 

What then are Lenin’s merits? First in 
order of time is the fact that he made a 
clarion call for.a world peace. . When that 
failed he concluded a peace for his own 
country. Upon this first necessary factor 
he established a Constitution to give him 
control and, with a skill and judgment un- 
equalled by any European or American 
Statesman, he guided Russia out of its ap- 


* palling chaos into a position where the ser- 


vices are operating fairly for such an un- 
developed country, and where, at least, 
hunger no longer hangs over the people’s 
heads. Compare this with the present con- 
ditions in Eastern Europe ! , 
Despite his claims at the beginning, he 
was the first to see the trend of conditions 
and adapt himself to these conditions. | So 
far was he from “‘ changing the course of 
history’? as Brailsford ignorantly remarks 
that it’.was the course of history which 
changed him, drove him from one point after 


another till to-day Russia stands halfway 


on the road to capitalism. The Communists, 


‘in their ignorance, may howl at this, but 
. Russia cannot escape her destiny. As Marx 
‘says :—_ : 


“* One nation can and should learn from others. 


* And even when a society has got upon the right 


‘track for the discovery of the .natural laws of 
its movement—and it is the ultimate aim of this 
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work to lay bare the economic law of motion of 
modern society—it can neither clear by bold leaps 
nor remove by legal enactments the obstacles 
offered by the successive phases of its normal de- 
velopment. But it can shorten and lessen the 
birth pangs.’’ (Preface Vol. 1. ‘‘ Capital.’’) 

The Bolsheviks will probably remain in 
control for the simple reason that there is 
no One in Kussia capable of taking their 
place. It will be a question largely as to 
whether they will be able to stand the strain 
for the task isa heavy one, and they are by 
no means overcrowded with capable men. 
But this control will actually resolve itself 
into control for, and in the interests of, the 
Capitalists ‘who are willing to take up the 
development of raw materials and industry 
in Russia. The New Economic Policy points 
the way. 

The peasant problem will take longer to 
solve becauseof the immenseareas, and lack of 
means of communication. Until the capita- 
lists develop roads and railways the pea- 
sants will, in the main, follow their present 
mefhods and habits. When these roads and 
railways are developed, modern agriculture 
will begin to appear worked at first with im- 
ported men and machines. But then Russia 
will be well on the road to fully developed 
Capitalism. . 

The Communists claim that Lenin was a 
great teacher to the working class the world 
over, but with singular wisdom they refrain 
from pointing out what that teaching was. 
His actions from 1917 to 1922 certainly illus- 
trate a certain lesson that is given above, 
but the teacher of that lesson was Karl 
Marx. ‘J. FivzGERALpD. 
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SLAVERY AND SLAYES. 


Slavery is a condition of people who are 
subjected, or forced, to do the bidding of 
Other. people. Subjected people are slaves; 
those people who dominate slavés are their 
masters. In the early times of savagery 
and barbarism, the Human Race suffered 
shortage of the means of subsistence; this 
caused the various tribes to war with each 
Other. In these wars captives were taken, 
killed and in some cases eaten; hence the 
Origin of cannibalism. In the course of 
time, discoveries and inventions enabled 
mankind to produce the means of subsist- 
ence in greater abundance, and so, it was 
not necessary to kill the captives taken in 
war. | | ) 

The captured ones were kept alive and 
made to work for their captors; the 
captives became chattel slaves and were 
the property of their masters, known as 
Slave holders. The masters provided their 
slaves with food, clothing: and shelter, and 
so, work or no work, chattel slaves were 


always sure of their means of subsistence ae 


this is an important point. 


In the period of feudalism, also called 
the Middle Ages, chattel slavery. had 
developed into feudal slavery, and a change 
in the conditions of the slaves is seen. 


The feudal slaves are called serfs, or 
vassals; their masters. were the nobles, or 
Barons. The serfs, or vassals, were not 
fed, clothed and housed by their masters, 
but certain land was reserved for the use 
of the serf’and he owned his own tools: 
therefore, they, the serfs, were: able to 
produce their necessaries of life. An im- 
portant feature of this period is that the 
slaves, having access to'the land and own- 
ing instruments of production, were always 
sure of their means of subsistence, except, 


_. of course, when they suffered famine or ° 


pestilence. Also the masters protected 
ctheir bond slaves against intruders. In 
return for these ‘‘ privileges ’’Cthe vassals 
had to give part of their time to producing 
the needs of their masters. 


In the later stages of feudalism the 
system of capitalism began to rise, and if. 
order that capitalism could - exist and 
develop it was essential that the serfs be 
deprived .of their means of living. Grad- 
ually, and in a brutal and forcible manner, 
the serfs were robbed of their means of 
living; and we see the feudal slaves trans 








formed into wage slaves, their. masters 
transformed into capitalists. Karl Marx, 
on page 761 in ‘‘ Capital,’’? says :— 

Thus the agricultural people, first fore bly 
expropriated from the soil, driven from thei: 
homes, turned into vagabonds, and then whipped, 
branded, tortured by laws grotesquely terrible, 


into the discipline necessary for the wage 
system. 


On page 738 Marx deals with the trans- 
formation of the feudal slaves into wage 
slaves; also called freedmen. 

He says :— 

But, on the other hand, these new freed men 
became the sellers of themselves only alter they 
had been robbed of all their means of produc- 
tion, and all the guarantees of existence afforded. 
by the old feudal arrangements. And the history 
of this, their expropriation is written in the 
annals of mankind in letters of blood and fire. 


Wage slaves, then, are people who have 


| been robbed of their means of living; 
_therefore they possess no property: neither 
do their masters feed, clothe nor house 
them. — 


In order to live, these slaves must sell 
their labour power to. their masters, the 
capitalists, who, in retarn give them a wage 
on the average only sufficient to buy the 
means of subsistence whilst working. 


Thus it will be seen, if the wage slave 


cannot find work he will get no money ; 


‘ without money he cannot get the means 


of subsistence, therefore, he must slowly 
Starve to death. © 


When the conditions of wage slavery are 


‘compared with the conditions of chattel 


and feudal.slavery, an exclamation arises 
What a change! Yes! and a change to 
the disadvantage of the wage slaves, or 
the working class. There are, of course, 
alternatives provided by the masters, viz., 
the workhouse, parish relief, the dole, old 
age pensions, and, of course, a slave can 
beg. The masters cause the conditions of 
the workhouse, agd parish relief, to be 
such that only in very extreme cases will 
workers use. them. The dole and the old 
age pensions are insufficient to provide the 
means .of subsistence; and begging is a 
precarious resource. The beggar is ever 
under the watchful eyes of the law and 
often finds himself in .prison for striving 


to exist 


During the capitalistic period inventions 
and discoveries have arisen whereby the 
working class is able to produce a vast 
amount of the necessaries of life. But side 
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by side with the increase in wealth there 
is an increase in the want and poverty of 
the working class; and this is because 
the means of living are owned by the 
capitalist class. Owning the means of 
living this class owns all the wealth pro- 
du¢ed. 

e have seen the three forms of slavery 
and the difference between them. The 
chattel and feudal slaves had to endure their 
bondage because they had no power with 
which to free themselves. But the wage 
slaves, although they have lost the cer- 
tainty of their means of subsistence, are 
able to obtain the power to free themselves 
from slavery. 
~ Yes, the wage slaves can obtain the 
power to free themselves from . slavery ! 
This power can be obtained through the 
vote; chattel and feudal slaves’ were. not 
allowed to vote, but the wage slaves are. 
The power to be obtained through the vote 
is made manifest in an election, when the 
different sections of the capitalist class beg 
for the votes of the workers in order to 


get into power. It is a strange thing, that 


the working class have the means at hand 
to gain their freedom and yet they use 


those means to put their masters into Par-° | 


liament. Remarkable! By such action 


the wage slaveS of to-day tighten the bonds — | 
of their slavery. Of course, it is obvious; 


the working class would not return their 
Masters to power if they understood their 
slave position. How then can the workers 
overcome their political ignorance? By 
studying Socialism. 
This article is a short survey of the 
development of slavery and slaves, and is 
a part of the knowledge of a Socialist. It 
is through studying the history of. the 
Human Race-that Socialists understand the 
cause of the unhappy lot of their class— 
the working class—and know, that the only 
remedy for the ills of their class is— 
Socialism. C. 


BOLSHEVISM AND THE RUSSIAN 
PEASANTS. 


In the early days of the Bolshevik régime, 
when we were giving Bolsheviks full credit 
for the magnificent efforts they were making 


.on behalf of the working class, we met with 


violent abuse from many 100 per cent. re- 
volutionaries, who, fresh from. supporting 


the war, had just discovered that Kerensky | 
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whom they hailed was no better than Presi- 
dent Wilson whom they hailed before him. 

They were unable to understand that it is 
not-wise, nor even helpful, to credit men 
with actions which are in the nature of the 
case impossible. We said then that, with 
the best will in the world, the Bolsheviks 
could not establish Socialism in Russia; 
certain other things they could do and did 
do. In particular we said that the peasants, ~ 
the great majority, did not understand 
Socialism, and did not want it. It was also 
quite apparent that nothing fundamental . 
could be done without their consent. 

The Soviet’ Government was, of course, 
concentrating on Socialist propaganda, but 
apart from the fact that the most definite 
want felt by the peasants was satisfied by 


the acquisition of land, the Bolsheviks were 


also faced with the difficulty of reaching 
people who in the main could not read. 

“This enormous obstacle was airily dis- 
posed of by our critics, and we were often 
assured that the Bolsheviks had done in 
a few months what could not be done in this 
country by years of persistent propaganda. 

It is, therefore, of interest to learn just 
how much has really been accomplished. 
The followitig extract is from a report of 
a recent congress on ‘‘-The Peasant Press ”’ 
contained in Russian Information and Re- 
view (January 12th, 1924) :— 

‘“ Throughout the R.S.F.S.R. there are only 

32 regional peasant newspapers, with a circulation 

of 115,000; 39 county newspapers, with a circula- 

tion of 50,000: and the Woscow Bicdnota, with a 

circulation: of 45,C00.”’ 

Thus, after 6 years of State aided propa- 
ganda, only 1 peasant household out of every 
100 takes a copy of a newspaper. 

Hopes are entertained that by 1925 this 
circulation can be multiplied 10 times, \so 
that 1 household in 10 will receive a copy. 

Consideration of these figures will show. 
what work has to be done and how in- 
credibly foolish were those who in 1917 and 
1918 believed that the establishment of 
Socialism in Russia was evenimminent. H. 


Will those interested in the formation of a 
Branch in the above area communicate with 


E. Boden, ie 
1, Colenso Road, 
Holbeck, 
Leeds. 
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PEACE AT ANY PRICE! 


On February 12th Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald made his first speech in Parliament 
as Prime Minister. The Daily News, com- 
menting on the policy outlined in this speech, 


made reassuring remarks directed to those . 


who feared revolutionary action might be 
taken by the ‘‘ Labour ” Government. 


““ The proposals put forward in general terms 
by the Prime Minister are such as any liberal- 
minded man should welcome sympathetically and 
without misgiving. . The vast problem of 
unemployment is not to be approached by danger- 
ous short cuts, necessitating ‘ the diminution of 
industrial capital,’ but through a policy aiming 
first and foremost at the restoration of tracle.”’ 
(Daily News, 13.2.24.) : 

The view. of this Capitalist paper is quite 
sound, the Capitalists have no need to fear 
any radical change in their profit-making 
system whilst the Labour Party occupy the 


seat of power. In fact, the former can con’. 


gratulate themselves at being relieved of 
some awkward jobs. The strike on the rail- 
ways threatened to interfere seriously with 
business, so the Labour Government stepped 
in and was instrumental in settling the 
strike. . At the moment of writing a dock 
_ Strike has been declared rf the Labour 
Government are again moving in the matter. 
The aim of the Government is to “ settle ”’ 
Strikes as they are so ‘‘ inconvenient ”’ to 
a newly elected ‘‘ Labour ”’ Government. 
‘The outlook of the Government in such 


questions is suggested by the following quo- 
tation : 


“The Minister of Labour (Mr. Tom Shaw) 
says: * The proposals of the Government to over- 
_ take shortage of some types of building trade 
labour are not in any sense intended as an attack 
upon either the trade unions or the employers. 
The object of the Government is to secure goodwilt 
and co-operation.’ ’’ (Daily News, 4.2.24.) 


This benevolent neutrality; this desire 
for. ‘‘ heavenly harmony ’’ between the 
robbers and the robbed can hardly be sup- 
ported as a sound outlook, on the part of 
the self-styled representatives of the working 
class, by the staunchest supporter of the 
Labour Party, unless such a supporter is 
outside the ranks of the workers. 


The Editor of the New Leader laments 
the occurrence of the strikes and hopes for 
Speedy settlement of the dock dispute. His 
comments are so instructive as an instance 
of the Labour Government’s outlook that 
they are worth quoting :— 

“It is well that the railway strike is over, but 
our congratulations on this event go primarily fo 
the mediators of the General Council who worked 
so patiently for peace. Whether the men have 
gained anything which they might not have won 
without: a strike seems doubtful. Their gain in 
any event is a small thing to set off against the 
moral and material damage of .this conflict.’* 


After referring to the dissensions of the 
Railway Unions the editor goes on :— 


“ Another of them underlies the threatened dock 
strike. Agafn, the competition of two Unions and 
two sets of leaders have brought upon us the 
tactics of emulation, and here also they may in- 
volve a stoppage of national trade which would 
thwart the efforts of the Labour Government to 
deal with unemployment. 

‘In this case, however, we are confronting one 
of the tragedies of industrial life, and the whole 
movement, political and industrial, will back the 
demand for a prompt solution. The more hopeful 
way is, however, as George Lansbury argued last 
week, to tackle the problem of casual labour at the 
Docks and to aim at the guaranteed week. - 

“Mr. Bevin has allowed a little more time than 
Mr. Bromley did for mediation, and the openings 
for diplomacy are in this case wider. A way out 
must be found. Nothing would end the experiment 
of a Labour administration so surely as an epi- 
‘demic of hasty strikes.” (New*Leader, 1.2.24.) 


Could Lloyd-George speak fairer—on be- 
half of the masters? The writer of the 
above can well afford to talk calmly of 
‘‘ mediation ’’ and hasty strikes; he gets 
£1,000 a year for his editorship. If the 
railway man and the docker were in a 
similar position perhaps they also would not 
desire to ‘‘ thwart the efforts of the Labour 


Government.’’ Note the refrain that is 
becoming the common inducement to ‘‘ Jet 
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things remain as they are ’’; sit tight and 


in semi-starvation, until the Labour Govern- 


ment have had achance! Don’t embarrass 
them by action to increase wages or for 
better conditions ! 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MARKETS. 


In January, 1924, the Manchester Guard- 
tan quoted an Exchange Washington mes- 
sage as saying, ‘‘ Following a Conference 
with oil owners, President Coolidge has 
ordered two battleships to proceed to 
Mexico.’’ 


It has been stated that the United States 


of America came into the great war to fight 
for, besides other things, the rights of small 
nations. The knowledge. obtained in the 
great war about such rights, as can be seen 
from the above telegram, has now been put 
to practical use by President Coolidge. 
That the U.S.A. President has corfsulted 


_American owners of oil wells in Mexico, 


instead of representatives of the Mexican 
people, is probably not an oversight on the 
President’s part. A person so high up as 
the U.S.A. President, cannot be expected to 
consult a low down greaser as to what is 
good for him. Other messages from the 
same source as the above telegram, state : 
‘‘ A squadron of the U.S.A. Navy has been 
sent to scare the rebels from blockading 
the:oil port of Tampico,’’ and again, ‘“ It 
is understood that American troops are des- 
tined for the Gulf and oilfields, where ex- 


tensive foreign .interests were . recently - 
invaded by Huertaists.’’ to 


That these foreign interests happen to 
coincide with the interests of the American 
Standard Oil Co. 1s probably a happy acci- 
dent. One more phase in the struggle 
between the Standard Oil Co. of America 
and the. Royal. Dutch Shell is being fought 
out in this struggle for the exploitation 
rights of the Mexican oil wells. 

Further Exchange Washington messages 
state: ‘‘ That the U.S#A. have allowed 
armaments to be sold to Gen. Obregon’s 
‘troops, and have placed an embargo on 
the supply of munitions to the enemy,”’ 
who is in this case Gen. de la Huerta. 
““ Gen. Obregon’s troops have been allowed 
to march on American soil in order to out- 
manceuvre the enemy.’’ The violation of 


American soil by foreign ‘troops does not - 
‘seem to have scared America’s patriots.: 


Patriotism and the large dividends which 
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the American Standard Oil Co. have given 
to its investors, evidently in this case, go 
hand in hand. This, however, is in the 
U.S.A., where, as every Englishman knows, 
graft, big business and Government go to- 
gether. In England there has been a change 
of Government. The late Tory Government 
persistently refused to recognise Soviet. 
Russia. The first plank in:‘the new Labour 
Government’s programme, and which they 
have already carried out, was the recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia. That Russia has 
possession of oilfields, which, if concessions 
could be obtained for their exploitation, 
would be the means of obtaining a mono- 
poly in the future, as well as huge profits 
which follow; ‘that .Russia is a possible 
huge market for British textile goods ; 
that Russia has an abundance of raw 
materials which could be manufactured in 
Great Britain is only incidental to the fact 
that though leading members of the present 
Government have denounced Soviet rule in 
the past, they have now condescended to 
shake hands with murder, as the Daily Mail 
once had it. 

The Manchester Guardian, the organ of 
the British textile industrialists, has for 
months past advocated the fWl recognition 
of Russia. It advised the Liberal and 
Labour Parties to come together for this 


‘end. This has come about. eslie Urqu- 


hart, Chairman of the Russian’ Asiatic Cor- 
poration, has, as was pointed out in the 
Leader, of our November issue, largely 
blamed the late Tory Government for his 
failure to obtain favourable concessions from 
Russia, for his Company.: England has 
beaten other countries in the diplomatic 
recognition of Russia, in its haste to 
obtain first chance in the Russian market. 

The prospect of a large market for British 
goods and the possibility of concessions to 
exploit the Russian workers and mineral 
wealth of Russia has been too much for the 
cupidity of the Capitalist class. 

Can it be that big business does influence 
Government policy in England? 

The scramble. for markets is becoming 
ever keener. For the markets that now 
exist are becoming less able to swallow the 
gigantic output of modern industrial pro- 
duction. More, and more, countries are 
becoming competitors for the markets that 
at present exist. In the East, India and 
China are gradually becoming sufficiently 
industrialised to produce ‘enough. goods 
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for their own needs. Japan, having a 
superabundance of goods, which it desires 
to get rid of, has long since begun a policy 
of annexing suitable territories in which it 


can dump its goods. In the Chinese market ° 


Japan has come up against other countries 
on the same game, namely America and 
England. A consortium of powers had to_ 
be formed in order to prevent war, and if 
possible, to divide the spoils equally. 
Force will soon be the only method by 
which these countries can dominate markets. 
To use force means war; on the other 
hand, unless markets are found under the 
present system, it means greater unem- 
ployment and poverty for you English fellow 
worker. Out of the two evils which are you 
to choose? Choose neither of them, fellow 
worker; instead, study the principles of 
the Socialist: Party on the back page. If 
you understand and approve of them join 
the Party and help -us to eliminate war, 
unemployment and.other evils which are the 


result of the Capitalist system in which we 
live. | HA: 


A PERSONAL CHIN-WAG. 


~ Perhaps you think that Socialists are a 
group of selfish people who are envious of 
the riches of other folk. Perhaps you think 
even worse things. Let us make a voyage 
of inquiry together. 

You and IJ, and others like us, go to work. 
Some are employed in one way, some in 
another. Between us we produce and dis- 
tribute the things we eat, the things we 
wear, the buildings we live in, and those 
we work in; the ships and railways that 
carry the things we make are made and 
worked by people like us; furniture and 
ornaments, even the most luxurious, are 
made by people like us. If you and I and 
people like us were to die to-morrow, all 
production and distribution of goods ‘would 
cease. 


Who then are we who are so necessary to 
the world, and are yet so poor?’ We are 
those who go to work. But why do we go 
to work when there are others, Rockefeller 
and Rothschild for instance, who do not go 
to work? We go to work to get wages to 
buy the things we need; Rockefeller and 
Rothschild do not go to work for wages 


because they have the means.to get the . 


things they need ‘without having to wait for 
wages. ° ve 
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From whom do we obtain the wages that 
are so necessary for our present existence? 
From Rockefeller and Rothschild and people 
like them. But where do the Rothschilds 
get the means to pay us our wages? I 
want you to consider the answer very care- 
fully as it will give you the key to many 
problems that may puzzle you. As it is so 
important I will make a separate paragraph 
of it. 

A moment. or two ago I said that you and 
I and others like us produce and distribute 
all the things that are necessary to keep 
the people of the world alive, and to enable 
them to enjoy themselves. I did not use 
exactly the same words as I am using now, 
but the meaning was the same. Rockefeller 
and Rothschild. and people like them employ 
us, pay us wages, for producing all these 
necessary goods. With the wages we 
receive we buy back a portion of the goods 
we have produced. Before going any 
further, I would ask you to remember, lest 
someone should attempt to mislead you, 
that we also produce the gold, the coin and 
the paper that make up all forms of money. 
Let us continue. 


We buy back some of the goods we. 


produce. The rest of the goods we produce 
is either taken by our employers for their 
personal use, or is used, like new machinery 
and new faatories, to enlarge the capacity 
for future production, to carry on wars, and 
for other similar purposes. It is because 
we work, but do not: consume all we pro- 
duce, that Rothschild*and others like him 
can live without working. They are able 
ta take what we produce because they own 
all the means for producing and distributing 
wealth. or ; 

The employers are in onespecial class and 
we are in another. They belong to the class 
of property-owners, we belong to the class 
of propertyless. They look at things in a 
different way from, what we do. When we 
apply for work we endeavour to obtain as 
high a wage as we can; they endeavour to 
pay as low a wage as we will,take. The 
lower the wages they pay us, the greater, 
as a rule, will be the wealth going to them. 


You will con that this arises from the nature. 


of the system in which we live. 

You are sometimes told that we are poor 
because of unjust taxation or because we do 
not work hard enough. Do not accept such 


a.view. We are poor because, as I 


mentioned above, we are robbed of the 
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greater part of the ere we produce. We 
are robbed when we receive our wages 
because we are given back as wages only a 
fraction of the wealth we have produced. 
Our wages, as you must know so well, 
represent little more than will keep us and 


_our families alive. We have nothing to 


spare which can be robbed from us after- 
wards. They who rob us are the people 
who own the means of wealth production 
and distribution. 

~ You have heard put very shortly, but 


perhaps in a way that will help you to fill 


in what I have not had space to mention, 
what your position is to-day. What then, 
you may ask, is the remedy for-such an evil 
state of affairs. I will answer you with one 
word, Socialism. Now you will wonder 
what Socialism is. I will tell you. 

To-day with the assistance of nature you 
produce what is necessary for. society’s 
existence, but this wealth is owned by your 
masters, as they own the means by which 
wealth is produced. They own these things 
first of all because they stole them from you, 
and secondly because you give them the 
power to retain this ownership by voting 
them into Parliament. Police, Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Courts of Justice, and so 
forth, are all controlled through Parlia- 
ment, and they are all used to help your 
master to keep his hold of the means of 
wealth production. 

To-morrow, if you wish, you can: obtain 
control of the means of production, and 
arrange the affairs of society so that all 


those who are able shall take an equal part 


in. producing wealth and all who live shall 
have an equal gan to receive the best that 
society can give. This is’ Socialism. 
What ! do you sav it is impossible? But if 
the majority of working men make up their 
minds that it shqll be, then Socialism will 
be here as soon as you have appointed 
delegates and sent them to Parliament with 
instructions to take the necessary steps to 
bring in Socialism. GILMac. 


BY THE WAY. 

What abundant evidence in various forms 
obtrudes itself upon us in the daily press 
and other journals to prove our contention, 
that, as the Capitalist system develops, the 
gulf between the working’ class and the 
Capitalist class must ever become wider 
and deeper. At one end of the social scale 


we have insensate luxtry, at the other sordid: |! 


i 
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and sickening. misery such as indicated in 
the following reports :— 

‘Sir Richard and the Hon. Lady Musgrave 
have left for Paris en route for the Riviera, and 
from there will go to Egypt, where they will 
spend the remainder of the winter. 

“ The Hon. Ernest and Mrs.Guinnessare shortly 
returning to England from a cruise round the 
world on their yacht, on which they took a party 
of young people.’’ (Westminster Gazette, 8.1.24). 
By no means isolated instances, the more 

expensive pictorials are filled with the esca- 
pades of these wealthy idlers to whom the 
world is a beautiful hunting ground of 
pleasure, where they chase the seasons and 
live out their useless lives. If such is the 
lot of these social drones, what of the 
workers, the class who make possible their 
enjoyment ? The pres are striking con- 
trasts :— 

** At last night’s meine of the Fulham Public 
Health Committee it was reported that a husband 
and wife and five children had been occupying one 
room for five years. Several of the family had 


tuberculosis. ’ (Same page, same date, West- 
minster Gazette, 8.1.24.) 


‘Three millions of our people, men, women 
and children, are festering and rotting in slums, 
living three and four in a room, huddled’ together, 
the. healthy in close contact with the diseased, in © 
tenements where neither the woman in childbirth, 
the sick, or the dying, can be given the ordinary: 
decencies of life.’”” (Mr. C. A. McCurdy, Daily 
Chronicle, 8.9.23.) ° 
The object of these quotations is not to 

arouse a sentimental sympathy, useless by 
itself, but to urge the non-Socialist reader 
to study our position in order that he or she 
may join with us to help achieve our object, 
a system,.in which the enjoyment of life 
will not be based upon the misery of. others. 

“1 ain opposed to Socialism. 1 believe in the 
liberty of the individual and the Britishers’ con- 
Stitutional right te be a free man.’’ (Sir Robert 
Aske, Morning Post, 14.1.24.) 

‘© T believe in my heart it is a God-given oppor- 
tunity that the Labour movement of this country 
has to-day to stave off upheaval in India. ... 

* We want India to be the brightest jewel in the 
great British federation of free peoples.’’ (George 
Lansbury, quoted Democrat, 12.1.24.) 

What. a charming coincidence! Two 
great ’’ minds with but ‘a single thought 
and both wrong: For—‘' they are not 
free that mock their chains,’’ even if those 
chains be the invisible ones of wage slavery. 
If, ’tis true, ‘‘ He is the freeman whom the 
truth makes free,’’ alas! how many slaves 
must be! | 


ee 


* * * 


The Capitalist need for raw material and 











markets often expresses itself in a burning 
desire to be friendly and restore to more 
- stable industrial conditions a former enemy 
country. 


Such a face-about attitude amazed many 
unthinking workers when the canting war cry 
of ‘‘ never again ’’ trading with Germany 
was converted into appeals for merciful 
treatment to aid her recovery. An analogous 
position presents itself with regard to 
Russia, the possibility of exploiting the vast 
mineral resources and the potential market 
existing in such a country makes our 
masters yearn to ‘‘ restore trade rela- 
tions ’’ :— 

‘** There are many who have loudly declared that 
‘they will not shake hands with murderers,’ but 
are quite aware of the advantages which might 
ensue from the murderers’ hands being shaken.”’ 
(Time and Tide, 8.2.24.) 

This oft repeated assertion placed the 
Capitalists in the humiliating position of 
having to eat their own words and expose 
their hypocrisy if they themselves were to 
negotiate with Russia on supposed friendly 
terms. But the opportunity arose of a com- 
promise that would allow of government by 
the Labour Party. The latter have proved 
their readiness to serve Capitalist interests, 
as past numbers of the Socialist Standard 
have shown, so it was not surprising to find 
them ready to undertake the dirty work of 
the master class on this occasion—for a 
price---the fruits of office. Under cover of 
‘* Our first Labour Government ’’ they could 
arrange a ‘‘ friendly ’’ Anglo-Russian Con- 
ference and present a labour veiled appeal 
to M. Poincaré for ‘‘ Honour among 
thieves,’’ moves which have already received 


blessing and approbation from the Capitalist | 


Press. 


Another reason in favour of the Capitalists 
helping the Labour Party to office, despite 
the stage thunder of their pretended opposi- 
tion, is the inevitable failure of such a 
Party, elected as it is upon a re-hash of 
Liberal reforms, to solve any working class 


questions by action that will adversely affect * 
Capitalists’ interests; not without reason | 


hag the Capitalist Press reiterated with 
wearying monotony the lie that the Labour 
Party is a Socialist Party, for they antici- 
pate that when the hopes of the trusting 
workers fail to materialise they will be able 
te discredit. Socialism in their- eyes; we 
claim that while the working class do not 
understand Socialism, they will, under what- 


s 
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ever guise Or name, continue to support 
Capitalism as the only system they believe 
possible. To abandon one incorrect position 
to take up another equally unsound—or the 
same position with but a change of name, 


-leaves the workers—as they were. 


* * * 


‘* [am quite satisfied that a lot of the housing 
trouble is caused through young women staying at 
home instead of going into domestic service.’’ 
(Judge Crawford, Southend County Court, Daily 
Chronicle, 11.2.24.) 

Such self’ satisfaction does not require 
proof or precision of statement. That might 
mean admitting that it is reserved for the 
daughters of the working class to enjoy 
the delights of domestic drudgery. 

Our learned beak has also run a very 
great risk of being called to order for 
grossly insulting the young ladies of the 
‘* Upper Ten,’’ who might feel hurt by being: 
included among those who bring this 
trouble (sic) upon us by refusing to be 
slaveys.. Alas! it is the workers who build 


both the mansion and the slum, but while . 


they remain content to be servants, domestic 
or industrial, to a class they wrongly think 
they could not live without, they will accom- 
modate that class with luxuriously appointed 
residences, while permitting themselves to 


| ,be herded in sunless: barracks and fout 


smelling jerry built shelters. Housing 
problems have no separate existence from 
other working class problems. ‘They will be 
solved when that.class undertakes the task 


_ itself instead of waiting for ‘somebody 
‘to do something.” ° Mac. 


— 


THE COMMUNIST WRECKERS. 


_ Towards the end of the war there was a 
small but growing body of workers who 


viewed with ever greater disgust the Labour 


Party, which they had previously supported. 
These Trade Unionists who had been tricked 


into enthusiastic approval of the wag. by — 


appeals to their patriotism and to their 
natural sympathy for ‘‘ defenceless ’’ Bel- 
gium, had had their suspicions roused by 
shameless profiteering at home, and by 
rumours of.secret treaties between the Allies. 
The discontent was fanned by the daring 
seizure of power by the Bolsheviks. 

The workers found themselves pagged 


‘and blindfolded by D.O.R.A., bound in in- 


dustrial conscription and flung into’the war 
machine. They saw all the liberties for 


‘and necessary, were ‘‘ cave-men 
a 
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which they were asked to fight taken from 
them, and the armed forces used to intimi- 
date men at home who made spasmodic 
efforts to retain some few of their hardly 
won safeguards against workshop tyranny. 
When the war ceased and the soldiers re- 
turned, discontent grew in spite of attempts 
to set ex-Service men against the rest. 
They were beginning to think, and their 
anger was turning against the leaders and 
the policy of the Party which had betrayed 
them; against the Clynes’s and Thomases 
who had sold them for honours and turned 
the Labour Party into a recruiting machine, 
and against the minor officials of the Trade 
Unions who had bought immunity from 
military service themselves by defending 
and assisting the better known labour 
leaders in the work they were doing for 
successive Capitalist Governments. The 
workers were slowly groping their way to a 
realisation that these patriotic braggarts 
who were hand-in-glove with the ruling 
class were not fit and proper guides for the 
workers in their struggles; and. always 
fresh evidence was forthcoming in cam- 
paigns for increased production, for making 
Germany pay, etc., led by Labour men. (It 
is interesting to note that Clynes is still an 
unrepentant advocate of increased produc- 
tion in spite of our 14 million unemployed. 
See Current Opinion, Jan., 1924.) 

Here-then was material for the building 
up-of a really powerful revolutionary move- 
ment; but out of this ferment we got, in- 
stead, the -Communist Party of Great 
Britain. 

Worshipping, without troubling to under- 
stand, the very real achievements of the 
Bolsheviks, the leaders of this Party trum- 
peted forth their supposedly brand-new prin- 
ciples of working class action. 

To hell with that ‘bourgeois shibboleth ’’ 
Democracy! Hail the ‘‘ Dictatorship ’’ and 


_revolution by a minority of intellectuals! 


Down with Parliament; ‘‘ the Soviet form 


‘of government ’’ is the ‘‘ historically neces- 


sary form of this dictatorship.’’ (Statutes 
of Communist International, August, 1920.) 
Let us prepare for the armed struggle, let 
us form communist groups in the army and 


navy. War to the death against Henderson 


and Clynes and all the ‘‘ lackeys of the 
Bourgeoisie. ”’ ‘ 
We, poor hidebound creatures, thinking 
that Socialist propaganda was still useful 
’? » we were 
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stranded on the mud-flats of ‘‘ Bourgeois 

ideology ’’ (what a godsend that word 
‘“ Bourgeois ’’ was to the ranter as a cover 
for his ignorance of Socialist principles) ; 
we did not move with the times, and were 
unaware that Capitalism had crashed about 
our ears, and that we were plump in the 
midst of a ‘‘ revolutionary situation.’’ In 
short, they were sorry for us, but we were 
simply played out. : 


So they had their glorious fling. In the 
joyful exuberance of youth these blind 
dreamers preached the necessity of ‘‘ living 
dangerously ’’; they tickled themselves 
nearly to death with thrilling conspiracies 
and landed many of their followers needless- 
ly in jail (usually themselves keeping well 
within the laws of that ‘‘ myth ’’ parlia- 
ment.) They planned insurrections and 
drilled with broomsticks in secret places. 
They opposed MacDonald and Morgan 
Jones at bye-elections, furiously denouncing 
them for their infamy and frightening nobody 
but the ignorant and nervous readers of the 
Morning Post. ‘They went about/ preaching 
Sovietism and.did great harm by butting in 
with this propaganda whenever an industrial 
dispute occurred. Each succeeding strike 
or lock-out was _ without hesitation (or 
thought) greeted as the revolutionary crisis, 


- and as each passed without their hopes 


being fulfilled so their wrath against the 
criminality of labour leaders became more 
violent and uncontrollable. 

They organised spectacular boycotts of 
the export of arms for wars in Russia and 
Ireland with ‘‘ terrific’? success. The boy- 
cotts only failed in the quite minor respect 
that the arms went through. (Communist, 
October 7th, 1920.) 


They helped to organise the unemployed 


and were even more disastrously futile. 


This is their own estimate of their work :— 


_ “* The unempleyed have done all they can, and 
the Government’ know it. They have tramped 
through the rain in endless processions. They 
have gone in mass deputations to the Guardians. 
They have attended innumerable meetings and 
been told to be ‘ solid.” They have marched to 
London; enduring terrible hardships. . . . All this 
has led to nowhere. . . . In weariness and bitter 
disillusionment, the unemployed movement is turn- 
ing in upon itself. . . .”’ (Workers’ Weekly, Feb. 
10th, 1923.) = 


Consistent only in failure, the Communists 
were forced to find fresh stunts to hold the 


| attention that their pléntiful supplies of 


money had won for them. 
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In due course they were ordered to stage 
the ‘‘ United Front ’’ farce. They had to 
eat their bold words and line up with 
‘* Capitalist flunkeys ’’ in the Labour Party. 
They had to prove themselves constitutional- 
ists in spite of all their brave speeches, and 
had to humble themselves at the feet of 
Henderson and Ramsay MacDonald. It is 
only fair to say that some at least of them 
did so with every sign of shame; they 
excused themselves by saying that they 
wanted to ‘‘ shake Henderson’s hand only 
in order to get hold of his throat.”’ 


Later still all pretence was dropped and 
at the 1923 elections we find quite a number 
of Communists running as official Labour 
candidates. We find Mr. W. Paul, some- 
time firebrand, going to the poll with an 
election address graved by a message from 
Ramsay MacDonald (Socialist, Jan., 1924). 
We have these erstwhile Bolsheviks who 
were Once too revolutionary to shake the 
‘* bloody hands ’’ of the ‘‘ Social patriots,”’ 
boasting of having given unqualified sup- 
port to the worst. of them, to Thomas, 
Clynes, and the rest. We have Harry 
Pollitt, writing in the Workers’ Weekly 
(Dec. 21st, 1923) to expose the latest trickery 
of Frank Hodges, and confessing that ‘‘ we 


did not expose Mr. Hodges during the. 


Election because we did not desire to split 
the workers’ vote. . .’’.. His article has a 
postscript, ‘‘ Miners, away with this man !’’ 
Does Pollitt think that Frank Hodges cares 
twopence about people who keep thet ex- 
posures until after the Election? He is 
now Civil Lord of the Admiralty and can 
snap his, fingers at the people who might, 
had they known him, have checked his 


career at the polling booth. His power to 


do harm to the workers was increased by the 


deliberate action of these Communists. . Da. 


they anticipate that Frank Hodges will now 
organise ‘‘ Communist nuclei *’ in the ranks 
of|the men of the Navy? 2 : 


nd whet has happened to the Soviets? : 


You will search their Election literature in 
vain to findsmention of Soviets now. They, 
with minority action and armed insurrection, 
have gone into the. discard with other of 
their ‘‘ brand-new ”’ principles, which were 
really very old. Tom Bell, Editor of the 
Communist Review, an official C.P. organ 
(Jan., 1924), comments on the Election and 
jettisons almost all the remainder of them. 
‘‘ The advent of a Labour Government, even 


of a Libetal type, would nevertheless be a matter | 


€ 
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of tremendous importance in world politics, For 
one thing, it would help to spread confusion in the 
camp of the swashbuckling reactionaries now ram- 
pant in Middle Europe. This, in turn, may open 
a period of democratic pacifism, which would have 
the effect of stupefying such large masses of ‘the 
working class, instinctively yearning for peace, 
as to postpone any revolutionary action for a 
decade, and certainly once the workers are affected 
by the illusions of pacifism and reformism, and 
that upon an_ international scale, Capitalism 
throughout Europe may very well strengthen its 
position.’ A Labour Government, therefore, in 
Great Britain, especially supported by Liberalism, 
with its repercussions on the Continent, and par- 
ticularly on that of the social democratic elements 
in Germany, might conceivably give rise to that 
era of ‘ Wilsonism ’ predicted by Comrade: Trotsky 
at the Fourth Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national. That is a prospect to which we Com- 
munists cannot shut our eyes and ignore.”’ 

We, who were ‘‘ behind the times,’’ ob- 
serve with some bewilderment Communists 
assisting into power a Labour Government, 
which may have the effect of ‘‘ strengthen- 
ing Capitalism ’’ and postponing ‘“ any 
revolutionary action for a decade.”’ 

After affirming that ‘‘ MacDonald, Webb 
and the other Fabian leaders of the Party 
will strike the road of ‘ Wilsonism.’ ’’ Tom 
Bell goes on to say that :— 

_‘* As things. are, the proletarian opposition to 

‘the Fabianism of MacDonald, Webb and the dom- 

inant Parliamentary leadership falls to Wheatley, 

Maxton, Johnston, Kirkwood, and the other pro- 

letarian element,’’ : 
who, he says, are | 

‘‘already committed to the policy of a fight toa 

finish with Capitalism.”’ 

It is cheering to know that working class 
interests are in such safe keeping. Wheat- 
ley, the Jesuit, who, according to his Elec- 
tion addréss, sees the cause of our troubles 
in our not’ having ‘‘ an unselfish’ ruling 
class,’’ and who wants to lead us “ along 
a safe and sane course’’ of the Labour 
Party, which is going to benefit ‘‘ shop- 
keepers and every other class ’’; Maxton, 
whose Election address. proclaims higher 
wages as the seers for unemployment, 
and who seeks to divide the workers on the 
Capitalist demand for Scottish Home Rule; 
Johnston, who condemns ‘repudiation of 
financial obligations to bond holders entered 
into by Capitalist Governments as “ dis- 
honesty ’’ (Forward, Feb. 11th, 1922); dis- 
honest to expropriate the robber class! 
Kirkwood, who at the Election also 
promised prosperity to ‘‘ merchants and 
manufacturers ’’ and ‘‘ every other class.” 
(Election address.) These are the broken 
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reeds on whom the Communists tell you to 
depend. Is their present advice more reli- 
able than their past action would lead you 
to expect? In the Workers’ Weekly (Jan. 
llth, 1924) Albert H. Hawkins, a C.P. 
official writes as follows :— 

‘In the December issues of the Communist Review 
and Labour Monthly, no fewer than four members of 
the Party E. C. attempted to explain the underlying 
causes of the General Election, and each one had a dif- 
ferent explanation. This tragedy was only sur- 


passed bf the greater tragedy that very few Party - 


members appeared to notice the confusion of 
thought. It would appear that we are losing the 
arts of political discussion and criticism.” 
Not one God but four Gods; not one 
United Front, but four United Fronts! 


And these are the ‘‘ intelligent minority,”’ | 


the men of ‘“‘ first class brains ’? who were 
to be your heaven-sent guides. 


In these few years they have revived a 
number of long-rejected policies and proved 
their futility once again; they have multi- 
plied confusion in the ranks of the working 
class and boxed the political compass; and 
worst of all they have rallied the growing 
mass of discontented workers, led them up 
half a dozen blind alleys and then man- 
ceuvred them back to where they were in 
1919, in the Labour Party. As the Daily 
News says (Dec. 10th, 1923), for the Labour 
Party to keep these elements where they 
can do no more harm is a ‘‘ laudable and 


valuable service.’’ This Capitalist journal — 


ought, however, if it would be fair, to give 


_some of the credit to the leaders of the Com- 


munist Party of Great Britain, who, seeing 
that all of their candidates failed to get in, 
have so far been very inadequately rewarded 
for their unconscious services to the Capital- 
ist class. wae H. 


‘AND THEREIN LIES OUR 
STRENGTH.” 


From a pamphlet issued by the Indepen. 


dent Labour Party, entitled ‘‘ All About the 


I.L.P.,’? we learn the fedlowing : 


“It is sometimes charged against the. 


I.L.P. that it has never formulated jts 
theory of Socialism. That is true, and 
therein lies its: strength.’’—Page 5, third 
para. : 

Now, one of the fundamental. truths 


which a study of Socialism teaches, and it 


is a basic principle, isthe existence of the 
class struggle. This class struggle is based 


,upon the antagonism of interests between 
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the propertyless working class, who are 
forced to sell their energy in order to live, 
and the property-owning master class. The 
Independent Labour Party have always 
denied the existence of this class struggle. 
And why? Because it would’ mean. 
antagonising their respectable radical and 
self-styled democratic petty bourgeois fol- 
lowing, who supply in the main the funds 
of the Party, ‘‘and therein lies its 


, strength.”’ 


After all, organising the workers for 
Socialism is a_ pretty  profitless. job; 
extracting the coppers from their pockets 
for this object—and this object alone—we 
have found to be a very stiff job. 

For further evidence of I.L.P. confusion 
and treachery, we commend our readers to 
peruse pages 6, 7, 8 of our Party Manifesto. 
Therein they will also read the object of 
the Socialist Party of Great Britain, 
together with the Declaration of Principles 
which act as the guide for the attainment of 
that object. We stand or fall by these 
declarations . . . ‘‘and_ therein lies 
our strength.” ; 


0. CI. 
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BRANCH DIRECTORY. 

BATTERSEA.—Communications to A. Jones, 3 Mat- 
thew-st., Latchmere Estate, Battersea,S.W. Branch 
meets Thursday, 8 p.m. at The Waiting Room, 
Latchmere Baths, entrance in Burns Road. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 

DEPTFORD.—Sec., J. Veasey, 24, Marlton-st., 
E. Greenwich, S.E.10. Branch meets 1st and 3rd 
Wednesdays in month, at 8 o'clock, at 435, New 
Cross-rd., S.E. Discussion after Branch business. 
Public invited. 

EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.8. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 

£=DINBURGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 

HACKNEY.—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd., Hackney Stn. 

HANLEY.—Branch meets Mondays, Working Men's 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., T. Travis, 
27, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafts. : 

ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Sec., A. L. Myerson, 28, Bruns- 
wick St., Hightown, Manchester. Branch meets 83, 


Ducie St., near London-rd. Station, Gt. Ancoats 


St. end, every Thursday, at 8.30 p.m. Discussion 
class every Tuesday, at 8.30 p.m. Public invited 
to all our meetings. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Comniunications to Sec., 
J Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

TOOTING.—Communications to Sec., 64, Park 
rd., Merton, S.W.19. Branch meets Fridays, at 
above address, at 8 p.m. 

TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 12, High Cross road, 
Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, The 
Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. _Dis- 
cussion after branch business. Public invited. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to A. J. 
Godfrey, 30, Waverley road, Walthamstow, E.17. 
Branch meets at Workmen's Hall, High-st., every 
Monday. a 

‘WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8.30 p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 

"WOOD GREEN. -Branch meets 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays each month at 8 p.m., at Noel Park 
School, N.22. > | 

EE 
§.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 

LONDON DISTRICT. 


> 

“Sundays: Finsbury Park, 3 p.m. . 
Clapham Common, 3 p.m. ; 
Leytonstone, The Green Man, 11.86 a.m. — 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 

Victoria Park, 11.30 a.m. 

Mondays: Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 

Thursdays: Dalston. Queen's Road, 8.30 p.m. 

Friday: Stratford, Water Lane, 8 p.m. 

Walthamstow, High Street, (Opposite Baths), 8 p.m. 


Saturdays: Edmonton, The Green, 8 p.m. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
HOLDS— 


- That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e. land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism _ 
of interests, manifesting itself as a‘class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

‘That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of preduc- © 
tion and distribution, and their democratic control 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working. class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 


from the workers, the working class must organise 


consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be. 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and .the overthrow of privilege, 


‘aristocratic and plutocratic. 


That as political parties are but the‘expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 


’ of the master class, the party seeking working-class 


emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The SoctaList Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy t 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprivesy 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that pov 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, axd 
slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentin the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


ae ae eee eee aes 
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FAKE LABOUR GOVERNMENT. 


THE PUPPET SHOW. 


The workers, the producers of wealth, 
are poor because they are robbed; they are 
tobbed because they may not use the 
machinery of wealth production except on 
terms dictated by the owners, the propertied 
class. The remedy for working class poverty 
and other social ills is the transfer of owner- 
ship of these means of production from thé 
Capital Class to society. That, in a few 
words, is the case for Socialism. 

The work of rebuilding society on this 
new basis cannot be started until power is 
in the hands of a Socialist working class, 
and that cannot be until many millions have 
been convinced of the need for change and 
are broadly agreed on the way to set to 
work to bring it about. 


It is: just here that the Socialist meets 


with an objection which is in appearance 
reasonable enough. Many who would accept 
the foregoing remarks can go with us no 
further. 

Is it not better, they say, in view of the 
certainty that Socialism cannot be intro- 
duced at once, to devote much, if not all, 
our energy to’ making the best of 
Capitalism, and\ getting  ‘ 
onow ’’ ? By “‘ something fhow ”’ they mean 
whigher wages, increased State protection 
against destitution through illness or _un- 
employment, and other like proposals. It 
‘may then comie as a surprise to them that 
we also believe in getting something now. 
.WVe differ in that we are not -willing to 
subordinate Socialist propaganda to the 
demand for reforms of Capitalism, and in 
that we strongly hold that the best way to 


”» 


“ something . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


activity of an organisation of revolution- 
aries. In other words, the quickest and 
easiest method of getting reforms from the 
ruling class -is to let them see that it will 
endanger their position to refuse. 

While we recognise that Socialism is the 
only permanent solution, we are not among 
those who consider that the Capitalists are 
simply unable to afford better conditions for 
the workers. A comparison between the 
total income from property, and the petty 
cost of doles and relief, shows the falsity of 
that somewhat common notion. On the 
one hand the workers would, if they ceased 
to struggle, soon find that there is still 
room for a worsening of their conditions, 
and on the other hand were they free from 
the mental blindness which prevents them 
from striking a blow when and where it 
would be most damaging, they might, even 
within Capitalism,. raise their standard of 
living and diminish. their insecurity, Un- 
fortunately they do not yet see the brutal 


‘facts of the class struggle, and doo often 


get these things is by the revolutionary |, 
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alféw themselves to be paralysed in action 
by their belief in the supposed community 
of interest between them and -their ex- 
ploiters, by their response to every deceit- 
ful appeal in the name of patriotism, and 
by their lack of confidence in their own 
powers and intelligence, They will put: up 
a straight fight against their employers, but 
they have fot vet seen through the more 
subtle hostility of the newspapers, the 
politicians, and all the other defenders. of 
the employing class who pose, as neutrals 
because. it makes their influence more _ 
deadly. The employers and their hired de- 


e, 


“~ 
~~ 
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fenders know well enough that your gain is 
often their loss, and they therefore have 
good reason to persuade you not to seize 
the opportunities that offer of raising your 
wages or reducing your hours. But many 
who talk about the beauties of an 
‘‘ advanced programme of social reforms ”’ 
seem not to have realised that if such 
things are to be of any worth to you they 
necessitate at first the dipping into the 
profits of the other class. Various well- 
meaning persons may preach arbitration 
and conciliation, but you know well enough 
that sweet words do not, as a rule, charm 
employers into giving higher wages. They 
will not give up any part of what they hold 
except under pressure. One kind of pres- 
sure is fear; the fear that refusal to spend 
part of their wealth on reforms will encour- 
age revolutionary agitation for the seizure 
of the whole. There is supposed to. be 
another way of getting ‘‘ something now.”’ 
It is to assist into office a non-revolutionary 
party like the Labour Party. i~ 
It is pleaded at the moment on that 
Party’s behalf that.it is ‘* in office but not 
in power,’ and that its weaknesses arise 
from that one fact due to causes beyond 
its control. Within limits this is true, but 
why in such circumstances was office 
accepted? It can hardly be questioned that 
an official opposition, 192 strong, bent on ham- 
pering the Government, could have in- 
fluenced legislation not less than when 
actually in office. In fact, however, the 
“Labour Party was not free to choose. It 
dared not refuse office; it dare not while 
in office attack the roots of Capitalist privi- 
lege, and had it continued in opposition to 
Baldwin’s Government it would not have 
dared to obstruct as a means of compelling 
the granting of concessions. The reasons 
for its impotence in each of these situa- 
tions are theosame. Its programme and 


policy, its supporters, the basis of its’ 


organisation, and the ground upon which 
it chose to fight elections all combined to 
commit it to the 
Capitalism as distinct from. treating the 
present’ opportunity merely as a prelude to 
the fight for Socialism. 

From the circumstance that'the bulk of the 
members of the Labour Party do not accept 
Socialism as a present political issue, but 
at best only as a hope for -the future, it 


would be plainly suicidal for them to talk. 


ef throwing down a challenge to the 


administering of /\ 


| 
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Capitalist Class. The only alternative is to 
do as the Labour Party are trying to do. 
They are trying to run the Capitalist 
system better than the older parties have 
done. 


We can readily concede that as adminis- 
trators the Labour men will prove them- 
selves no less intelligent and capable than 
their predecessors, and probably more re- 
ceptive of new ideas and methods than the 
men who made and mismanaged the war. 


But the essence of our Opposition to this 
policy is that except in quite minor respects 
there is only one way of administering 
Capitalism—the Capitalist way. Ultimately 
it is the economic organisation of society 
which dictates the broad lines of policy and 
breaks those who ignore them. The prob- 
lems which present themselves for settle- 
ment, such as war, unemployment, poverty, 
arise from the very nature of the present 
social system. They may be dealt with in 
more than one way, but they cannot be 
treated in a manner satisfactory to the 
workers without first destroying Capitalism. 


Support of the unemployed at compara- 
tively trifling cost is, from the Capitalist 
viewpoint, a solution of the unemployment 
problem. Their problem is to avoid the 
risk of riot and revolt and their policy 


succeeds. War is but an extension of. 
- ordinary 


commercial competition, and 
poverty is both the effect and the necessary 
condition of capitalist wealth and monopoly. 


Even where a Labour Government is able 
to introduce certain alleviations, these must 
be paid for in the sacrifice of political in- 
dependence. The removal of the ‘‘ Gap ”’ 
is the price of consent to plans of the 
Conservative majority for the Navy and 
Air Force. To argue that these objection- 
able measures would have been. carried 
through by the last’ or 
Capitalist Government misses ihe point of 
our criticism. Capitalism produces certain 
evils. These evils have, by their persist- 
ence, discredited three Governments since 
1918. A Labour Government which seeks 
to carry on is certain not to be able to re- 
move the evils, and under the added em« 
barrassment of having roused high hopes, 
will be discredited, too, and the unhappy 
sequel will be that those who openly de- 
fend ‘the present system will with some 
show of reason instance the failure of the 
Labour Party as proof that there is no 


, 


- any other 
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solution, and y of the Labour men will 
drift or be forced into offering the same de- 
fence themselves. 

It is to the general situation and not to 
the weakness or cowardice of individyals 
that we must look for an explanation of 
the actions of the Labour Government, 
many of which have already given obvious 
displeasure to their more advanced sup- 
porters. 

Their term began with a strike of loco- 


motive men, who, despite tlieir solidarity, 


were compelled to accept wage reductions. 
So far from intervening to obtain ‘‘ some- 
thing now” for the strikers, Mr. Mac. 
Donald appointed as Colonial Secretary 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, who quite openly con- 
demned them and hoped and intrigued for 
their defeat. 

The miners, too, are putting forward a 
demand that their wages be raised to the 
1914 standard, but the Editor of the Labour 
Magazine (January, 1924), an __ official 
Labour Party organ, can offer them no 
better assistance than an appeal in the fol- 
lowing terms :—‘‘ We are sure that the 
“miners will not embarrass the first Labour 
Government by pressing untimely demands 


It would appear at least reasonable for 
the miners to receive slightly more than a 
starvation wage before the non-producers 
who own the mines should be allowed to 
draw their millions of pounds of profits. 


Even if the Labour Party$ like MacDonald, | 


are definitely committed to retaining the 
profit-making system, it cannot be doubted 
that they would, if they conveniently could, 


raise the miners wages; but because they . 
’’ such a de- 


are ‘‘ administering capitalism 
mand is of necessity an ‘‘ untimely ’’ one. 
What the miners get, even if it be given 
legislative endorsement, will be the result 
of their own organisation and action. 
When the Dockers came out on strike for 


increases ,which. were generally admitted) 


even by some of the Dock employers to 
be long overdue, the Government had mails 
unloaded by Naval ratings and had made 
all preparations for unloading foodstuffs, 
etc., had the strike continued. This does 
not necessarily imply on their part a posi- 
tive wish to break the strike.’ What it does 
mean is that this is one of the duties in- 
evitably forced upon those, whatever their 
beliefs, who would undertake to adntinister 
Capitalism. ; 
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The strike had to be ended or countered. 
If the Labour Government had refused to 
act it would have forfeited the right to 
govern. Through Mr. Shaw, therefore, 
pressure was brought to bear on_ the 
Dockers’ representatives to accept certain 
terms which were actually slightly worse 
than those finally granted by the employers. 

‘*Tt was stated yesterday that the settlement 
terms follow the ‘ private suggestion ’ made by the 
Minister of Labour last week, with the execption 
that July instead of June was first proposed for 
the operation of the second shilling increase.” 
(Daily News, 22 Feb., 1924.) 

As for the nature of the ‘‘ private sug- 
gestion ’’ referred to; the Worker (March 
Ist) quotes as follows from Mr, Bevin’s 
speech to the delegates :— 

' “The Government is responsible for the moving 

of the mails. They have refrained from using 

soldiers, naval ratings, blacklegs or force of any 
kind. But they are being driven up against it, 
and soon will have to take the choice of exercising 
their powers or going out of office. That was the 
choice, and there is no need to beat about the bush. 

We discussed the position with the Government. 

I want you to see the influence on our 
judgment in the course of the developments that 
’ have gone on.”’ 

With regard to the urtmployed, Mr. 
MacDonald, in his opening speech on 
policy in the House of Commons, made it 
quite plain that he is not going to assist 
them at the expense of the propertied class. 

‘* We are not going to diminish industrial capital 
in order to provide relief.’’ (Daily Herald, 13 Feb.). 
This was received-with ‘‘ renewed cheers.’’ 

That attitude is explained by an inter- 
view MacDonald gave to an unemployed 
deputation in Edinburgh, at which he is 
reported as saying, . 

‘‘ The possibility of financial panic was also a 
factor to be taken into account. .’ For the 
immediate future good administration was re- 

* quisite to win the confidence of the financial groups 
and ensuré stability.” (Worker, 9 Feb.) 

It is evident that to gain and keep the 
‘* confidence of the financial groups ’’ rules 
out. all measures aimed at depriving the 
Capitalist Class of any. part ‘of what they 
hold, except on terms pleasing to them. 

Dr. Salter, in the 'New Leader, lays down 
a general principle on the wage question : 

“It is quite certain that under present world 
circumstances and in view Of the competition in 
outside markets, noanew, and higher rates of wages 
at any ‘industry-or in any locality should ke tin- 
pused bY law without careful preliminary cxpert 
investigation."’ (7.March, 1924.) 


ie 6 ’ 
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enquiry into the need for supporting an 
idle class of property owners out of the 
product of industry. 

But the question of armaments — has 
shown up in its most glaring aspect the 
weakness of the Labour Government, its 
complete dependence on those who pull the 
strings, and the truth of the Socialist con- 
tention that those who accept office on such 


terms can be no more than caretakers of : 


the Capitalist system. In the first place 
it was no accident that anti-working class 
imperialists like Lord Chelmsford and 
Brigadier-General Thompson should have 
vone to the Admiralty and the Air Ministry 
respectively. Labour members) may be 
allowed to prattle about the Sermon on the 
Mount, provided they keep the fighting 
~ forces up to the level required by the inter- 


national situation. Thus we have Mr. \ 


‘* Pacifist’? Ammon at the Admiralty an- 
nouncing the intention of laying down five 
new cruisers and two destroyers, and Mac- 
Donald actually defending it as a means of 
providing employment. Of the whole batch 
of Labour men only one, the Rev. H. 
Dunnico, voted against the Government ; 
161 voted with them, and_ the — rest 
abstained. Some of the latter will perhaps 
follow Dunnico on the next occasion. The 
internal anarchy of the I.L.P. is well illus- 
teated by their inability to control their 
M.P.s. A message of congratulation to 
-Dunnico was passed unanimously by the 55 
delegates attending the half-yearly confer- 
ence of the Northern Counties Divisional 
Council of ‘the I.L.P. It, conveyed to him 
‘‘ Heartiest congratulations on being the 
only M.P. who stood loyally to the prin- 
ciples which our party hold.’’—(Daily News, 
February, 27th). It was left to Liberals 
like Kenworthy to protest. 

The Government which will not 
‘diminish industrial capital in order to 
provide relief ’’ for the unemployed has also 
agreed to “a big scheme of Air Defence,’ 
involving an additional expenditure of 
£2,500,000 for 1924-25, and. with the 
promise that ‘‘ the total of air Estimates 
may be expected to rise for some years.’’ 
—(Lord Thompson, Daily Heruld, March 
8th.) . 

The Herald uses the word ‘‘ Defence ” 
on its front page, yet in its editorial of the 
same day it endorses MacDonald’s view, 
supported by numerous ‘‘ experts,’’ that no 


aircraft building can really provide any 
security whatever against hostile raids. 

Much has been made by Labour Party 
apologists (e.g., New Leader, March 14th) 
of the fact that the gross expenditure on 
the three services is less than last year, 
but as Lansbury points out, this is merely 
due to the changing technique of warfare : 

‘* It is said we are to spend Iess on armaments 
as a whole; it is true, because the more deadly 
Weapoils, such as bombs, sas, aeroplanes and sub- 
marines, are cheaper and yet more deadly than 
the obsolete Dreadnoughts and other  costlv 
weapons.”’ (Daily Herald, 15 March.) 
Lansbury’s further reply to those who 

pretend to see something different in the 
Labour Party’s attitude to armaments is 
equally forcible. 

‘“*But far more important is it to realise that 
exactly the same kind of speeches as are bein, 
made to-day from the Government benches in de- 
fence of armaments, were made during the years 
1906-14 by Sir E: Grey, Lord Haldane, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, and Mr. Lloyd George.” (Ibid.) . 
The belief, which is now the bedrock of 

the Labour Party's policy, that peace can 
be ensured by preparing for war, is not 
new, and it has not exactly been confirmed 
by history. 

The truth is that competition in dispos- 
ing of the gurplus products of each 
Capitalist country~in the world’s markets, 
and rivalry in the struggle for possession 
of raw materials and trade routes, lead in- 
evitably to war. The Labour Government 
are now busy considering schemes for re? 
ducing the cost of production in the 
Empire’s staple export industries. In a 
capitalist world that means more embittered 
competition, and a consequently increased 
probability of early war with those who 
feel themselves being throttled in the com- 
mercial struggle. Those who have taken 
on the administfation of Capitalism must 


also face the responsibility of preparing for 


the conflicts that are the product of 


_ Capitalism. 


The true cause of modern wars was 
bluntly exposed by a French General, ‘Mar- 
shall Lyauty, speaking at a banquet of the 
National Congress of Councillors — of 
Foreign Trade at Marseilles in October, 
1922.—(Star, October 31st, 1922.) 


‘“ French soldiers are fighting in Morocco to ac- | 


guire territory in which rise rivers capable of 
supplying power for electrification schemes which 
will prove of great advantage to French trade. 
When we have acquired the last zone of cultivatable 
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territory, when we have nothing but mountains 

in front of us, we shall stop. 

** Our object is commercial and economic. The 
military expedition in Morocco is a means, not 
an end, QOur object is the extension of foreisn 
trade.”’ 

Without foreign markets capitalist in- 
dustry in Great Britain perishes. Without 
protection by dominant armaments those 
markets are prizes to be had for the asking. 
Those Labour men who believe that they 
can promote capitalist trade without need- 
ing to arm in order to hold what they gain, 
are living in a fool’s paradise. They have 
to build cruisers and bombing planes to 
overawe and if need be to shatter the forces 
and cities of whatever States come into con- 
Hict with Great Britain. 

We Socialists see that wars are unavoid- 
able if the interests of the Capitalist Class 
are to be protected, but we are not con- 
cerned in protecting them. We recognise 
that under “Capitalism the workers have 
nothing to lose. in war except their lives 
and nothing to gain, and so we urge them 
not to support Capitalist wars or the pre- 
paration for them. 3 
Our aim as Socialists is the destruction 
of the Capitalist system of society, and we 
are therefore unalterably hostile to all 
political parties which seek to gain control 
of Parliament for any other purpose than 
the establishment of Socialism. The Labour 
Party is such_a party; it has gone into 
office in the custody of the Liberal Party ; 
its so-called Socialists aré puppets dancing 
on the strings of the industrial and _ finan- 
cial gapitalists bchind the scenes; its 
2acifists are merely decoys who will allay 
suspicion while the militarists prepare for 
war; its wild men are a convenient buffer 
to receive the blows of the workers so soon 
as they tire Of waiting for something to be 
done to relieve their.misery. As has been 
well said, the Labour Party has taken over 
a bankrupt concern; not, however, to wind 
it up, but to carry it on. As weil as the 
troubles of previous administrations, the 
present Cabinet is threatened with a promis- 
ing crop of revolts. The men of peace 
grown suddenly — stiff-necked and high- 
handed in office will surely come into early 
conflict with those of their late ‘‘ com- 
rades ’? who were too honest to desire or 
too insignificant, to be offered posts in the 
Government. The genuine disappraval of 
the former and-thé ill-concealed venom of 
some of the others are likely to make for 
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turbulence rather than tranquillity. So that 
even jf our first Labour Government is only 
a Puppet Show, it should merit the dis- 
tinction conceded by one observer, of being 
the best show in London. 


H. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN ON THE 
FUNCTIONS OF THE 
CAPITALIST STATE. 


‘“ From the moment that we accepted and 
entered upon the duties of office Our most 
impgrtant duty, our most absorbing care, 
has’been not tle party legislation, which 
occupies probably the largest part of our 
public discussion, but the development and 
the maintenance of that vast agriculture, 
manufacture, and commercial . enterprise 
upon which the welfare and even the exist- 
ence of our great population depends. 

. All the great offices of state are 


/*, occupied with commercial affairs. © The 


Foreign Office and the Colonial Office are 
chiefly engaged in finding new markets and 
in-defending old ones. The War Office and 
the Admiralty are mostly occupied’ in pre- 
parations for the defence of those mariets 
and for the protection of- our commerce. 
The Boards of Agriculture and of Trade 
are entirely concerned with those two great 
branches of industry. Even the Education 
Department bases its claim to the public 
money upon the necessity of keeping our 
people well to the front in the commercial 
competition which they have to sustain; 
and the Home Office finds the largest scope 
for its activity in the protection of life and 
health and in the promotion of the comfort. 
of the vast army of manual labourers who 
are engaged in those industries. There- 
fore it is not too much to say that com- 
merce is the greatest of all political in- 
terests and that that Government deserves 
most the popular approval which does 
most to increase our trade and to settle it 
on a firm foundation.’ 

(From a_ speech to’ the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, 1896. Quoted by 
L. S; Woolf in Empire and Commerce in 
Africa, De (:) 
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TO A NEW READER. 


You work hard when you have empuoy- 
ment, you search hard when you have not 
employment. Your very existence depends 
upon your finding and keeping employment. 
Yet, in or out of employment, your daily 
iife is hard, crammed and cramped with hard 
work and skimpy of enjoyment. From in- 
fancy to old age you are surrounded with 
poverty and the manifold miseries that are 
due to poverty. While you work and live 
amidst privation others are idle and enjoy 
the best the world has to\offer. 


Poverty is not a disease imposed by 
nature; it is not due to a shortage of wealth 
but to the way in which wealth is distri- 
buted. It is born out of particular social 
conditions and its ‘existence to-day is due 
immediately to the way in which wealth is 
distributed. The way in which wealth is 
distributed depends upon the method of pro- 
duction, so that this is the fundamental 
cause of poverty. 

To-day wealth is produced by means of 
privately owned means of production (land, 
machinery, and so on), consequently the 
wealth produced belongs to those who own 
the means of production.. The workers 
work upon and operate the means of pro- 
duction but they do not own a fraction of 
the wealth produced. 

The economic evils that exist are caused 





solely by the fact that the means of produc- » 


tion belong to private individuals and not 
to the whole people. The only solution of 
these evils is to change the basis of society ; 
transfer the means of production from the 
hands of private individuals to the whole of 
society—change private ownership of these 
things into social ownership. That is 
Socialism. 

Perhaps you think that this solution, the 
Socialist solution, of your evils is too easy 
to. be correct. Perhaps present arrange- 
ments. appear to be too complicated to allow 
of a revolutionary change without trem- 
endous friction. 

If you will consider the matter carefully 
for a little while you will discover that much 
of the complication existing to-day is due 
to, and bound up with, the making of profit. 

The fog surrounding international ex- 
change; the fickleness of demand and sup- 

ply; the credit system; taxation; Wages 
- Boards; and the multitude of other things 
that are such perplexing problems at. pre- 
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sent, and which in turn are given as the 
catise of low wages and unemployment, are 
all problems bound up with a system in 
which business is carried on for private 
gain. You can satisfy yourself of this fact 
by turning to the older systems of society 
that flourished during barbaric times. 
There you will find that the problems men- 
tioned above did not exist. These older 
societies had other problems, chief of which 
was the lack of the means to produce wealth 
easily. 3 

If the means of production and distribu- 
tion are owned in common by the whole of 
society and used to meet the needs of the 
whole of society the necessary measures to 
be taken to secure the requisite production 
and distribution would be. comparatively 
simple. Set , 

Let us assume for a few moments that thé 
majority of society have considered that 
Socialism is desirable and have elected dele- 
gates to Parliament to make the change. 


. What would be the steps to be taken once 


these delegates had obtained control? We 
will emulate the prophets and indulge in a 
little idle surmise, on the assumption that 
general. conditions will be as at present on 
the morrow of the revolution. 


First of all three main lines. of investiga- 


tion would have to be followed. It would 
-be necessary to— | , 


1. Ascertain the needs of the population. 


2. The means available to satisfy these - 


needs. 


3. The labour required to do the neces- 
sary work. 


Let us take these three items in turn and 
examine them. 


1. It would: be necessary to divide the — 


country up into areas according to the 
distribution of the population, and_ tp find 
out the kind and amount of goods required 
for different areas. The skeleton of such, 


an organisation already exists to-day in thé 


form of Urban, Rural and County Councils. 


It would only be a question of compiling — 


different kinds of statistics from those which 
are compiled to-day. The main things we 


~ require are food, clothing, and habitations. 


2. The means available to satisfy the 
above needs would include land, raw mate- 
rial, machinery, and transportation facili- 
ties—roads, canals, railways, sea routes, air 
routes. Again a question of compiling 


statistics. 


~~ 


O 
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3. It would be necessary to find out the 
number of workers, the various kinds of 
skill, and the distribution of the workers 
over the country. 

In the above three directions it would be 
a matter of compiling statistics. The vast 
amount of statistical work that is done at 
present and its nature show that the organi- 
sation for doing such site is already in 
existence and would be available. 

Once having compiled and collected the 
statistics (a relatively simple matter) it 
would be necessary to distribute the work 
according to workers and resources, and 
spread the work approximately equally over 
all so that more work would not be -de- 
manded from one than from another. 


It may be urged that England is not a 
self-supporting country and that once deal- 
ings are entered into with people abroad 
complications would arise. Here it must 
be borne in mind that ail over the world 
the degree of advancement in the important 
countries (those that would really matter) 
is roughly about the same. By the time 
the majority of the people in. this country 


-had_arrived at the idea that Socialism was 


desirable, the people in other countries 
would be near, if they had not actually 


reached, the same view. So that a funda- ~ 


mental social change in. England would 
rapidly develop a corresponding change 


abroad and ease the necessary international 
‘dealings. While each country must settle 
its own social problem, yet each cannot do. 


so without involving the world in its opera- 


tiotis. Hence the international character of, 


Socialism. . | 

At the moment of writing’ a matter is 
occupying considerable attention in the 
newspapers that may provide us with an 
illustration of the complexity of affairs at 
present. 

Within a few days two wild fluctuations 
occurred in the ratio of Efglish money to 
French money. The, French franc was 
quoted at 24d. not long ago, then it sud- 


_denly went down to 2d., and at the moment 


of writing it has suddenly risen to 23d. 
once more. These fluctuations, we are 
assured, are extremely dangerous to busi- 
ness. The production of goods, and buying 
and selling, aré interfered with, and the 
existence of empires is imperilled. So we 
are informed by the newspapers. Now 


surely this is curious and perplexing. Raw 


materials exist in abundance, workers are 


< 
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walking the streets for lack of employment, 
yet we are pinched for want of the neces- 
saries of life, and the reason given is that 
certain “purely financial operations are 
clogging the wheels of production. 

The point to be borne in mind is that 
financial operations are built up on the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, and that 
without such production and distribution — 
there would be no financial operations. On 
the other hand production and distribution 
of wealth can exist, and has existed, with- 
out financial operations 

When the workers of the world take . 
control of the production and distribution 
of wealth on their own behalf there will be 
no room for the financier and the latter’s 
operations will no longer interfere with the 
production of the things necessary to life. 
Born out of profit-making he, and all his 
tricks and entanglements, will go out with 
the going out of the profit-making system. 

GILMAC. 


——————————————————————————————————————— 


Our TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE will be heldon April 18th and 19th, 
1924, at Fairfax Hall, Stanhope Gardens, 
Harringay, London, N. The proceedings 


are open to the public, and commence 


at 10 a.m. on both days. — 


A Re-Union of members and friends 
will be held on the first’ evening (Good 
Friday). Tickets 1/-. Doors open 7 p.m. 
Commences 7.30 p.m. Come along! 


PUBLIC MEETING 


will be held at 


STRATFORD TOWN HALL, 
- .on Sunday, April 27th, 1924. 


Doors Open 7 p.m. Commence 7.30 p.m. 


SpEAKER—A. KOHN. 


Subject : ‘Why Socialists must be 
Revolutionary.” 


ADMISSION FREE. QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION. 


4a + 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


All communications for the Executive Committee, 
Subscriptions for the Soc1AList STANDARD, Articles, 
and Correspondence submitted for insertion therein, 
should be addressed—The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1, to 
whom Money Orders should be made payable. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Head Office, every Tuesday, at 7.30 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Twelve Months, post free.. %.,  98.0d:. 
Six Months, post free... oo 1871005 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
“BY-ELECTION. 


From the National point of view the by- 
election for the Westminster Abbey Division 
presents no particular point beyond the 
spectacle of four supporters of capitalis 
competing for -one seat. 7 

From the local point of view it afforded 
some amusement, while certain features are 
worth noting, a es 

The outstanding feature was the large 
poll given to the Labour candidate, Mr. 
Fenner Brockway. The Labour Party are 
jubilant at their second attack upon what 
has always been looked upon as a Tory 
‘ stronghold since, John Stuart Mill sat for 
the division. 

_ Mr. Scott Duckers, the Liberal candidate, 
claims to have kept Mr. Churchill out, be- 
cause those whe voted for Mr. Scott 
Duckers would otherwise have voted for Mr. 
Churchill, There is very little evidence, 
however, for this statement, and it is far 
more likely that had Mr. Scott Duckers not 
‘run the bulk of the votes he received would 
have gone to the Labour candidate, who, 


_ like Mr. Scott Duckers, was a conscientious 


objector during the war. : 

It. was interesting to. see one objector 
_ opposing the ‘‘ Five Cruisers ’’ scheme, 
while the other, one supported the scheme. 
It shows. how. poor a base sentiment is for 
a political policy. 


» ; 


, * 
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The Tory Party split over the candidates 
put forward and the official machine realised 
it had a formidable task in front of it. Not 
only was there the great wealth of Mr. 
Churchill’s family behind him, but the 
yellow gutter press and the Observer were 
using all their influence to support Mr. 
Churchill. Added to this was Mr. Churchill’s 
record and the fact that he is a master of 
platform clap-trap. In fact, the only thing 
he appeared to lack was a sense of decency. 


Mr. Churchill conducted his campaign as 
a ‘‘ Show ”’ or piece of buffoonery. Fight- 
ing men, jockeys, comedians, etc., were his 
principal speakers. Processions of highly 
decorated motor-cars toured the streets, and 
the candidate joined in the procession at 
times. This gutter method of conducting 
a campaign shows the shallow mind of the 
individual responsible for such method. 


But a later incident looks rather curious. 
During the closing days of the campaign, 
the newspapers reported that a motor-car, 
carrying the Labour Party placard, per- 
sistently followed Mr. Churchill’s.car, and 
whenever he attempted to speak drowned 
his voice with motor horns, rattles “and 
shouting. 


This incident must have swung some 
hundreds of votes to Mr. Churchill, as the 
66 
camps would vote for him under these con- 
ditions, because ‘‘ he was not getting fair 
play.’”’ The Labour Party stated that the 
car was not officially connected with them, 
despite its labels, and among so many 
blatant ‘‘ stunts ’’ in operation, the suspi- 
cion arises that the hooligan car was run 
by Mr. Churchill or his supporters on pur- 
pose to gain the sympathy of those men- 
tioned above. , 


Now hooliganism, long a_ favourite 


method with the Tories, whether indulged. 


in from a mator-car. or the kerbstone, is 
both «reactionary and cowardly. It is an 
admission that the hooligan cannot meet 
the arguments of his opponents and so in- 
dulges in methods to prevent him being 
heard. Such tactics are to be condemned, 
no matter who indulges in them. - | 


One other fact emerged from this by- 
election. Practically all the capitalist press 
united in talking of ‘‘ Mr. Churchill’s bril- 
liance,’’ ‘‘ his great gifts,’’? ‘‘ his remark- 
able abilities,’’ etc., but when one reads the 
carefully prepared speeches he gave, they 


waverers ’’? in both Liberal and Tory . 
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turned out to contain nothing but stale and 
worn-out platitudes. 

Any members of the working class, who 
were led away by this praise of the press, 
will now be able to realise that Churchill is 
only a shallow-pated chameleon. J. F. 


WOOL-PULLING. 


This game jhas nothing in common with 
leg-pulling. Authorities differ as to which 
is the older, and there is a marked difference 
of opinion as to their exact origin, but that 
need not concern us. Baudelaire attributed 
laughter to the satanic influence in man, 
‘and as leg-pulling is usually aimed at 
promoting laughter, this game seems pos- 


sessed of a very antique parentage. On 


the other hand, wool-pulling was not known 
by that name until the invention of the 
American language. Was it not to one of 
the American Presidents who attended the 
post-war conferences, that the advice ‘was 
tendered, ‘‘ Don’t let ’em pull the wool over 
your eyes? ’’ Whether they did or not 
is beside the point. Suffice it that the 
Americans have invented a phrase much 
more living and vivid than our own terse 
‘“ spoof ’’ or ** codology,’’ neither of which 
are dictionary words. | 

But without spending any more time in 
profitless research, let us direct our gaze 
to Bradford, where the wool comes from. 
«This is not necessarily the wool that is used 
in obstructing the vision, but as you will 
presently perceive, the Bradfordians are not 
unacquainted with the practice. “Doubtless, 
inspired by those disinterested, high souled 
patriots who advise us by poster to ‘‘ drink 
more milk,’’ to ‘‘ eat more fruit,’’ to ** own 
your house ’’ and what not, they hired a 
large space in the Daily News, on February 
2ist, in which. to tell us to insist on buying 
Bradford products. ()' Everyone can help,’”’ 
they said in heavy leaded type, ‘* to reduce 
unemployment. If the. purchase of a 
foreign-made article causes unemployment 
in Great Britain,’then to the price paid for 
that foreign article must be added the cost 
of maintaining the resulting unemploy- 
mient.,”” . 

There is much more, of course, in the ad- 
vertisement. British prosperity, British 


interests, national safety, relief of taxation, . 
full production, and all the usual, tags of 


the wool-puller are utilised. We are assured 
that ‘‘ the greater the demand by the home 


' 
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trade, the greater is the opportunity for 
successful competition in foreign markets.’’ 

Simple, isn’t it! You-buy British goods 
only and thus bankrupt the foreigner. 
Having reduced him to a beggar, ‘‘ the 


greater is the opportunity for successful 


competition in foreign markets.’’ Then, 


‘ obviously, the home unemployed should be 


an ideal market for the home manufacturer. 
Of course, there is more in the argument 
than this. The British worker, like any 
other worker, buys what his wages permit 
him to buy. As his wages are determined 
by the cost of living, he can do no other. 
In point of fact, he does precisely what the 


Bradford -manufacturers do. The best 


answer to their case is contained in the 
same issue of the Daily News. And it con- 
cerns Bradford itself. 

‘“ N decision of the Bradford Corporation Elec- 
tricity Committee to accept the tender of a Bel- 
sian firm for the supply of four machines, has 
aroused some feeling. The Belgian firm’s tender 
was for £.13,000, whereas the lowest British tender 
was £17,000. The Committee held that the desire 
to_relicve unemployment did not justify paying the 
additional £4,000. ”’ 

Comment would spoil it. We confine 
ourselves to the simple statement, that it is 
not what you spend, or how you spend it, 
that should be your chief concern. It is 
what you get that matters. It is in the 
workshop that you are robbed. Your efforts 
should be concentrated in obtaining, along” 
with ‘your fellow workers, ownership and 
control of your means of livelihogd. Com- 
pared with this, how you spend your 
pittance is a secondary matter, and a bad 
second at that. Own your means of living ; 
all else is ‘‘ wool-pulling.’’ Don’t let ‘em 
pull the wool over your eyes. 
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THE SOCIALIST 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Comrade, 


1. J. F. nowhere convinces me that a 
sovereign is not a commodity. He could 
settle the polemic at once by giving us the 
laws whereby we distinguish commodity 
wealth from capitalist wealth, and from 
wealth in general. You will see how im- 
portant my point is when I say if we under- 
stand the laws we will be able to put all 
use-values in their different categories, and 
will be able to say, without further aid, 
whether a sovereign is, or is not, a commo- 
dity. I say laws deliberately; for to find 
the common factors that commodities pos- 
sess, or obtain in their relation with other 
~ commodities, would only give us the law 
of commodities, but could not possibly give 
-us the law whereby we distinguish the forms 
which wealth takes up under Capitalist pro- 
duction. How well Marx knew this is seen 
in ‘* Capital,’’ where he takes 122 pages 
to explain commodity wealth. He only 
starts to explain Capitalist production on 
page 123. I again assert that it is J. F.’s 
duty, as teacher, to give us the law. I 
make no apologies for using the term as 
it is the correct one. I am fully aware that 
J. F. says he has already given a ‘‘ defini- 
tion;’’? but I point out that it is inadequate, 
and lacking, because we cannot classify by 
its aid. : 

2. I have not, and do not agree with 
J. F. when he says that 1 ‘‘ failed to under- 
stand the difference between a sovereign and 
a mere piece of gold.’’ I will endeavour to 
make my position clear to him. Gold is the 
universal equivalent (U.E.) which, if it is 
. to exist at all, take up some form, or forms 
it must, or if you will, the U.E. exists in 
and through its forms. The forms are 
different in different countries, and it takes 
up the form of bullion internationally. The 
forms of the U.E. can, and do, change, 
e.g., when we make sovereigns into bullion, 
or when a state strikes a new gold coin. 
Now, my point is, whatever forms the 
U.E. takes up, and however much they 
may change, their universal nature remains 
the same, i,e., they are still money. The 

vereign being a part of the U.E. func- 
tions as the general equivalent in Britain, 
and the dollar does the same in the United 


States, and bullion acts in the same capa- © 


city iriternationally. The difference between 
the U.E. and the general equivalent, is the 
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difference between “the general and the 
special. Seeing then, that the ‘‘ commodity 
par excellence ’’’ can only exist in and 
through its forms, then it is apodictically 
certain that a sovereign is a commodity, if 
Marx is correct. But that is merely taking 
Marx’s word for it, which is dangerous, for 
the reader has still a perfect right to ask, 
‘“ What gives us our concept of ‘a com- 
modity? ’’ That is where J. F. comes in, 
as teacher. If he still disagrees that the 
U.E. takes up the form of the sovereign in 
Britain, will he tell us what form it does 
take up, for it is certain that no person in 
Britain tenders a ‘‘ mere piece of gold ’”’ in 

exchange for commodities. 


3. I assert then that the U.E. in each 
country takes up the form of gold coins, 
whose weight and quality is guaranteed by 
the different states. But that fact does not 
hinder Marx from illustrating in ‘‘ D. The 
Money Form ’’ that other commodities re- 
flect their value, in certain definite ratios, 
in a specific quantity of gold. Further, tt 
does not mean that a particle of weight 
enters into value. What it-does mean is, 
that in a specific quantity of gold there is 
a certain amount of a common something 
which all other commodities possess, and 
because of that the gold is able to reflect 
their value. That clears up the first point 
that J. F. tries to make against me by the 
use of form D. 


4, It is one thing: to quote Marx, it ts 


another thing-.to understand him. J. F. 
also gives form D. in order to try and con- 
vince the readers of The Socialist Standard 


that gold is ‘‘ exchanged by weight.’’ A 


little investigation of the items therein will 
convince ‘the readers, that have studied 
Marx, that it proves the opposite. For 
example, we-note that 10lb. of tea, or 40lb. 


of coffee, or $ ton of iron is equal to 2 


ounces of gold. Now it is crystal clear that 
no two of the items are equal in weight; 
ergo it cannot possibly be gravity that 
makes them exchange in definite ratios; 
and ‘even the standard of weight, used to 
weigh gold, is different than the one used 
to weigh .the ordinary commodities. And 
what about the poor coat and 20 yards of 
linen that are not exchanged by weight? 


‘Might I point out to J. F, that he has made 


a slight error by mistaking the ‘‘ standard 
of price ’’ for ‘‘ the measure of value,’’ a 
thing that might happen to any beginner. 
I trust that J. F. will not try to hold such 
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an acumneernble: position, aie the error has 
been pointed out to him, or the C.L.C. will 
have a new cult in political economy to 
contend with, namely, ‘‘ The Gravity 
School,’’ with J. F. as its Pope. 

=o. [ don’t deny that ‘‘ capital has not 
invented surplus-labour.’’ What I do as- 
sert is, that it is the cause of surplus-value. 
A very different thing. The problem why 
the slave could not produce S.V. could not 
arise until S.V. existed. For its existence 
it had to wait the advent of the free 
labourer, as Marx says. It is a long story 
that could not be fully worked out here. 
J. F. is so little acquainted with the dia- 
lectic method that ‘he cannot distinguish a 
thing’s nature from its forms; fails to 
distinguish between gravity and abstract 
labour; mistakes surplus-labour for surplus- 
value; and up to now, cannot even put a 
sovereign in its correct category. There 
is certainly room for improvement. 

Yours fraternally, 
Wa. Waker. 


ANSWER TO W. W. 

The above letter shows that ‘‘ W. W.” 
had run through his little stock of clumsy 
phrases, shuffles and evasions, in his com- 
munication published in the November 
issue of the Socialist Standard. 

So he begins all over again like a badly 
cracked and chipped gramophone record 
that has. reached the end of its particular 
impressions and is set off again after the 
spring has been rewound. 

The whole of the statements in the above 
letter have been dealt with in our previous 
replies. For ease of reference we have 
numbered ‘‘ W. W.’s ”’ paragraphs. 

No. 1 completely demolished in S.S. for 
November, 1923. 

No. 2 fully dealt with in S.S. for May, 
1923. 

No. 3‘ W. W.’s ” confusion thoroughl¥ 
exposed in S.S. for September, 1923. 

No. 4 ‘' W. W.’s”’ ignorance of Marx 


- fully explained in S.S. for November, 1923. 


No. 5, the ignorance of ‘‘ W. W.?’ on 
simple history, fully exposed in S.S. for 
November, 1923. | 

The first run of the record was painful— 
very. The second is worse and in compas- 
, Sion for our readers we cannot allow any 


* further repetitions of its harsh and contra-’ 


dictory tones. | | ae 
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Sir,—I note with interest your Election 
Manifesto of current issue. My attention 
has been arrested more particularly with 
regard to that part which runs as follows 
(page 51, column 24, S.S. :—*‘*‘ Ast a 
sufhcient number of the working class is 
not yet desirous of establishing Socialism 
to permit of any candidates being put for- 
ward at this election.’’ ‘‘ Here you offer 
advice.’’ It is specifically the paragraph 
marked with * that I wish to deal with. 
That statement I accept as definite, and 
upon analysing same deduct the following : 
(a) Sufficient number, a portion definitely 
held in mind by the S.P.G.B. organisa- 
tion. {b) You would fall into line with 
other political expressions, 1.e., L.P., C.P., 
or I.L.P., and adopt Parliamentary candi- 
dates. (¢c) The possibility of witnessing a 
nominee of the party contesting a_ by- 
election. (d) A Socialist in the ‘‘ House ”’ 
with his or her hands tied to their back. 
I do not think I can be accused of mis- 
representing your statement. There cer- 
tainly is a_ significant deviation from 
Marxian philosophy, and it is hoped that 
it is not wilful. If you hold that the put- 
ting into operation of your objects (and 
mine) depends on a _ sufficient number of 
Socialists acquiring the useful Parliament- 
ary machine, whether or no, democracy de- 
mands and desires that change of society, 
vou will, as the principaled men that I. 
know you to be, stand by that conviction 
at the next election. This, although con- 
stituting a compromise and place your 
party on par with C.P., would in itself be 
inconsistent with your general principles. 
I trust this letter will be published in your 
next issue, and that the anticipated reply 
will be given in accordance with true cama- 
raderie. ’ 

I am, fraternally, 


P. J; Lockwoop, .U.P,.W., E.C.D.O. 
A Ww age Slave. 


REPLY TO LOCKWOOD. 

Mr. Lockwood asks that our reply shall 
tbe given in accordance with true cama- 
raderie. What a pity he did not write his 
letter in that same accord instead of trying 
to hide deliberate misrepresentation under 
the guise, of ‘‘ deductions.’ 


The paragraph Mr. Lockwood. refers to’ 
is as follows :— 
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‘* As a sufficient number of the working class is 
not yet desirous of establishing Socialism to permit 
of any candidate being put forward at this eleé- 
tion, we call upon all those who wish for Socialism 
to express their wish by going to the ballot-box 
and voting for SOCIALISM by writing it across 
the ballot paper.”’ 

Instead of dealing with this paragraph 
as it is written, Mr. Lockwood prefers to 
draw what he calls ‘* deductions.”’ 

Jet us examine some of these. 

(b) Either Mr Lockwood has read our 
literature and heard our speakers, or he has 
not. If the former is true then his ‘‘ de- 
duction ’’ is a deliberate misrepresentation, 
because, as all our writings and speeches 
show, we are directly opposed to, and have 
fought on every occasion, the methods of 
the parties to whom he refers. First, and 
above all, these organisations are anti- 
Socialist and run their candidates on anti- 
Socialist programmes. Secondly, as a re- 
sult, they engage in underhand trickery, 
open and secret hargaining for votes, and 
indulge in various intrigues to obtain money 
from Trade Unions and other organisations. 

If Mr. Lockwood has not read our writ- 
ings, or heard our speakers, then his im- 
pertinence in classing .us with anti-Socialist 
organisations is great. Neither he, nor any 
one else has any right to criticise a person 
Or an organisation of whom they are in 
complete ignorance, still less to attribute to 
them tHe very things they oppose. 

(d)* This ‘‘ deduction ’’ sounds curious. 
Why should a Socialist have his hands tied 
behind him (or her) any more than any other 
individuala member? If Mr. Lockwood 
means that a Socialist Member of Parlia- 
ment could not pass a resolution, or a Bill, 
by himself, this almost childish truth is 
equally true of any other individual member, 
whether he belongs to any party or whether 
he does not. But why stop at an individual 
-member? The same, is equally true of a 
minority... The Labouf€Party at the present 
moment can only do those things that suit 
the other parties. in the House of Commons. 
As soon as it attempts to interfere seriously 
with ‘any interest of the Capitalist class, 


4t will be thrown out of office by the major-— 


ity in the House. All this has been pointed 

out scores of times in the Socialist 

Standard. ¢ 
Mr. Lockwood says ‘“‘ there certainly is a 

significant “deviation from Marxian. philo- 

sophy, and it is hoped that it is not wilful.”’ 
Where is this’ dewation? 
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Mr. Lockwood does not tell us, because 
it only exists in his misrepresentation of 
our case, and cannot be found anywhere in. 
the Manifesto he is supposed to be 
criticising. 

Mr. Lockwood’s next statement is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Having apparently 
filled his head with Communist rant about 
a minority seizing power, he is unable to 
see the facts of the situation. 

‘““A sufficient number of Socialists ”’ 
could, obviously, be nothing less than a 
working majority above all other parties 
combined. This majority can only exist 
when a majority of the Electorate desire to 
establish Socialism, and show their desire 
by voting for Socialist candidates. But 
what is the ‘‘ democracy ’’ Mr. Lockwood 
has in mind? He does not tell us. Unless 
he has some fantasy of his own on the 
matter, “‘ democracy’’’ means the mass, or 
majority, of a people in a given society. 
Hence the return of a majority of Socialists 
to the House of Commons is impossible 
until a majority of the working class (we 
prefer this clear unequivocal term) or the 
‘“ democracy ’’ as Mr. Lockwood prefers, 
had become Socialists. 


Where is the ‘‘ compromise ’’? So far. 


being on a par with the Communist Party, 
as shown above, our Marxian position is in 
direct opposition to that freak and fake 
organisation 

ED. COM. 


That is a property which cannot be 
Disjoined from a thing and separate 
Without the said thing’s death. Fluidity 
Is thus a property of water; weight 
Is of-a stone. Whilst riches, poverty, 
Slayery, freedom, coricord, war, and hate, 
Which change, and not inhere in things of 
‘sense, 

We name not properties, but accidents. 

| Lucretins: 


NEW YORK. 


| r) 
Readers of ‘THE SocIALIST STANDARD inter- 


ested in Socialist Educational Work may 
communicate with 


- Socialist Educational Society 
of New York, 


127 University Place New York City. 


ate 


-befall you.’’ 


IDEALS AND REALITIES. 


No doubt the upholders of this best of all 
worlds—the present Capitalist system— 
would like everything to appear coloured in 
the satisfaction of their own being. From 
the Duke of Northumberland to Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, all are intensely satis- 
fied, because they want for nothing. A 
rosy world it is for them, coloured in the 
light of their own satisfied needs. What 
matter that hunger and “poverty stalk 
abroad unhampered among the working 
class; the class that produces the necessi- 
ties, as well as the luxuries of life upon 
which these people fatten. ‘‘ Be reconciled 
to the present state of things,’’)they say 
to the working class ‘‘ for fear worse things 
Look at Russia,’’ and they 
hold their breath at this spectre, not long 
enough, unfortunately, to cause internal 
disruption, 

‘““ How silly to strike for better condi- 
tions, look at the loss in terms of pounds, 
and the harm you do to the community by 
so doing,’’ they inform the workers. How 
quickly these people can change their 
names. 

Societies for the reconciliation of 
capitalists and workers have sprung up like 
mushrooms and have as quickly dis- 
appeared. 

The attempts to reconcile the irrecon- 


-ciliable are more than they or their arch 


priest, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, with all his 
astuteness, can manage. 


‘They may turn aside for the moment the 
efforts of the workers to raise their standard 
of life; an effort which can only be attained 
at first at thé expense of the Capitalist 


. class, but with irresistable force the dam: 


of platitudes is broken down under the 


pressure of economic forces. The inherent 


contradictions: in thé present social system 
are such as to play havoc with all absolute 
ideals. 


On the one hand the Capitalist desires 
as much profit as possible. To obtain this 


-he must pay as little as possible for the 


worker’s commodity, ‘‘ labour power.’’ It 
is always the Capitalist’s desire to keep the 
price of labour ppwer at a minimum, com- 
patible with its efficiency. | On the other 


hand the worker.desires to obtain as high 


a price as possible for his commodity, 
labour power. The result is an antagonism 
between the two, which is impossible in the 


eh 
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present social system to prevent. The 
workers in Trade and Industrial Unions are 
so organised because they realise that by 
this method they can more effectively 
struggle for a better price for their labour 
power, which price they obtain in the form 
of wages. 

In spite of the nebulous sitting on the 
fence attitude of many Trade Union officials 
they are forced to act in this struggle, for 
otherwise the workers would repudiate 
them. 

During the last few months this conflict 
of interests has been shown by the Rail- 
men and the Dockers, and now the Miners 
are proving the truth that this class 
antagonism cannot be prevented under this 
system. 

The platitudes of — Reconciliation, 
Pacifism, No More War, etc., are like 
feathers blown about in a gale. 

Not long ago we had the spectacle of pro- 
fessed pacifist Members of Parliament, in- 
cluding J. H. Hudson and A W. Haycock, 
Parliamentary Members for Huddersfield 
and West Salford respectively, both of 
whom had served long terms of imprison- 
ment during the war in their stand against 
militarism, voting credits for fine cruisers, 
while jingo liberal M.P.’s voted against the 
bill. 

Thus we get the difference between 
pacifist platitudes and practice. War, 
and therefore the means for waging war, 
are almost inevitable in a system in which 
countries like Great Britain, America, 
France, Japan, etc., producing an enormous 


surplus of commodities, and _ desiring 


markets for these commodities, get in each 
other’s way in that desire. The main cause 
of the last war lies in this fact. 

Very few now deny that the competition 
for markets between Germany. and Great 
Britain was a Big factor in bringing about 
the last war. The camouflage phrases of 


‘the ‘' Rights of Small Nations,’’ the crush- 


ing of Prussian Militarism,’’ were but the 
poison gas behind which the real cause was 
concealed. | ' > fi 
The working class by applying their 
energy to Nature’s materials produce all: 
wealth, yet they do not own it. A small 
non-producing class owns the greater por- 
tion. ; 
“In the Manifesto of the S.P.G.B., 
page 22, a calculation of thé wealth pro- 


duced in this country from a Capitalist 
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source gave the workers share of _ this 
wealth in Great Britain as one-third. On 
page 23 a computation by Carol D. Wright, 
one-time Commissioner of Labour to the 
U.S.A. Government, gave the workers’ 
share in U.S.A. as an eighth of his pro- 
duct. What does the Capitalist Class do 
with the remaining portion? 

However lavishly it expands this super- 
fluity it is impossible for this class to rid 
itself of all this abundance very quickly by 
ordinary channels. Markets must be 
found to realise the profit on the goods 
produced. Otherwise these goods lie in 
the warehouses and become a burden in- 
stead of an asset. The fact that people 
need these goods does not form an effective 
demand. Workers may go about without 
boots, clothing, and starve, while the ware- 
houses and shops will be overflowing with 
these essentials of life. This, simply he- 


cause the worker has not the wherewithal 


to purchase them. The more overstocked 
with goods the warehouses are the greater 
generally is the misery and poverty of the 
working class. Such is the paradox of this 
social system. War is one method of find- 
ing an effective market for these goods. 


There was no unemployed during the war, ~ 


when commodities produced were. quickly 
destroyed. If only the Capitalist Class 
could find such an effective method now of 
ridding themselves of their superfluous 
goods, what a happy world it would be for 
them. Unfortunately for them war does 
not last for ever. 

So we have a million and a-half unem-* 
ployed workers living trom hand to mouth 
in the hope that their labour power may be 
required some time or other when the good 
god or some other divinity of chance helps 
the. Capitalist Class to rid itself. of this 
superfluous wealth which the workers have 
produced to their own(@etriment. 

If the working class would only realise 
that there is no way out of this rut in the 
present system. If pacifists and other 

- Sentimentalists would realise that the cause 
of war, unemployment, poverty, lies in the 
Capitalist system, and that the only way 
‘ to deal effectively with these problems ‘is 


to abolish this system of the private ownership © 


of the means of production and establish 
Socialism; if instead of plaintively attack- 
ing the evil results of this system by means 
of shallow platitudes which, on coming up 


- against reality, they find necessary to throw 
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overboard ; if, in short, they would attack 
the root instead of the branches, then, and 
then only, would they have some hope of 
realising a new and better world. H. A. 


BY THE WAY. 


*“* But you ask why the Socialists, who are sup- 
posed to be the champions of the working classes, 
and endeavouring to obtain them employment, 
should be against emigration. It is because they 
think that the working classes are their supporters, 
and with a steady emigration of them the Socialists 
would look askance at their dwindling forces.’’ 

(Democrat, 15/3/24.) 


You do your own supposing, answer your 


own question, then dispose of the Socialists 
—easily! This method also allows for the 
introduction of several working classes; we, 
however, have never been able to discover 
more than one, a class who have the com- 
plete monopoly of employment, a monopoly 
their masters, the Capitalist class, are not 
likely to deny them. At present the major- 
ity of the workers support’ Capitalism, net 
Socialism, because they fail to understand 
with what ease the world’s resources could 
be made to promote abundance and leisure 
for all, if commonly owned and used for 
that purpose. Without such understanding 
they imagine they are born for work alone, 
they live for it, emigrate for it, and often 
die from an overdose of it, not knowing that 
they give up their lives for no other pur- 
pose than sustaining a set of parasites in all 
the ease and comfort that could be theirs— 
aye ! and many times better, if they wished 


it—if they would scrap their cardboard 


Capitalist heroes and realise their own im:- 
portance. 
oe * 


‘* Mr. Wm. Leach, Under-Secretary for Air, ‘n 

a clever speech, showed how slices of Socialism 
saved the country in the war period and abolished 
unemployment.’’ (Report, Daily Herald, 17/3/24.) 
Unfortunately, lacking the vivid imigina- 
tion of our brainy Gbourite, we mistook the 
above ‘‘ slices of Socialism ’’ for very thick 
slices of Capitalism. And having some re- 
collection of the ‘‘ war period,’’ ungrateftl 
wretches that we are, we feel unable to 
appreciate or apticipate a recurrence of stfch 
methods of abolishing unemployment. The 
above quotation is taken from what the 
Daily Herald considers a “clever speech.” 
Opinions differ, however; from the stand- 


point of truth and intelligence it would be 


unworthy of a village idiot. 


* * * 


‘ 


a 


‘* Against that which was really Socialistic the 
soul of England would swiftly rise in revolt, for 
God had meant us to be a free and not an enslaved 
people. . . . What was wanted was a truly 
humane campaign of courage and wisdom, con- 
ducted by all the men and women of goodwill in 
our land, who had not howed the knee to this 
alien conception called Socialism.’’ (Prebendary 
Gough, New Voice, Feb.) 

Of course, it is nice to know from an 
authoritative (!) source all about the future 
movements of the ‘‘ Soul of England ”’ 
(whatever it may be) and likewise God’s 
views on slavery. For our part the above 
timid twaddle merely offers evidence that 
there are still many in the twentieth century 
whose mentality is largely made up of 
slightly modified primitive superstition and 
ignorance, an ignorance the medicine men 
of the Capitalists seek to perpetuate for 
their masters’ sake. According to the press 
who term a ‘“‘ Labour’”’ Party with a 
Capitalist programme a ‘‘ Socialist ’* Party, 
and the prophetic -vision of the above 
reverent gentleman, we may now anticipate 
the revolt of the ‘‘ Soul of England ’’ and 


the opposition of Anti-Socialists with 


‘courage and wisdom.’’ From past ex- 
perience, the latter will at least be a wel- 
come change. 

Mac. 


SOCIALIST TACTICS. 


People are frequently met with who 


assure us that though they agree with our 
principles they regard our tactics as ‘‘ too 
theoretical’?! Apparently, in their minds, 
tactics are something to be guided or deter= 
mined, not by the theories or principles, but 
exclusively by outside ‘‘ conditions,’’ though 
our Opponents are seldom clear as to what 
they mean by “‘ conditions.’’ 

They will admit that present-day society 


involves the enslavement of the working- 


class and, consequently, a struggle between 
that class and its masters; they will accept 
the statement that the workers must free 
themselves by converting the means of life 
ifito common property and that they must 
seize political power for that purpose; yet, 
they will boggle at the last jump and de- 
cline to admit that we are right in opposing 
all other political parties. 

The particular brand of opponent to whom 
I refer usually calls himself a ‘‘ Com- 
munist ’? nowadays. Not many years ago 
tHe term ‘‘ British Socialist ’’ or ‘‘ Socialist 
Labour ’’? man was good enough for him 
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and previous to that ‘‘ Social Democrat ’’ 
was fashionable. 

The so-called Revolution in Russia, how- 
ever, induced him to change his name 
again without altering to any appreciable 
extent his mental outlook. He still con- 
tinued to attach more importance to names 
than to things, and was more concerned 
with advocating Soviets than Socialism. 
Indeed, he habitually expresses profound 
scepticism regarding the possibility of in- 
teresting the workers in the latter proposi-— 
tion. He does not consider them capable 
of rising to his own lofty intellectual level; 
nor does, he hesitate to deride those of us 
who have greater trust in our class. 

The alleged ‘‘ Communist ”’ believes in 
his ability to capture the Labour Party and 
“lead”? it. So he alternately condemns: 
that Party’s present “leaders” and supports 
them at election times. 

He endeavours to justify this attitude by 
referring to a phrase in the Cammunist 
Manifesto of Marx and Engels, to wit :— 
** The Communists do not form a separate 
party opposed to other working-class 
parties.’”’ In this he shows his. lack of 
logic and historical knowledge. 

In the first place the present-day ‘‘ Com- 
munists ’’ do form a separate party and the 
alleged “‘ Labour’’ Party has opposed 
their admission into its ranks. Secondly, 
the phrase quoted above is, in its practical 
application, ‘‘ antiquated, because,’’ in 
Engels’ own words, ‘‘ the political situa- 
tion has been entirely changed and the pro- 
gress of history has swept from off the 
earth ’’? the working-class parties referred: . 
to. (See Engels’ preface, ‘‘ Communist 
Manifesto,’’ Reeves Edition, 1888.) _ 

What was the political situation at the 
time Marx and Engels penned their his- 
‘ort document? Briefly, the open political. 
arefia was confined to the representatives 
of. the various sections of the master-class. 
The workers were not enfranchised and 
were reduced to a fight for political elbow 
room. . Under such conditions it was prac- 
tically impossible for the. Communists to 
form an independent political party. 

They stood for the conquest of political 
power by the workers as. the means of 
achieving the social revolution, but “the 
technical means of this conquest, 7.e., the 
franchise, had yet to be acquired, Hence 


the Communists supported, in England, the 


Chartists and similar bodies on the Con- 
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tinent. This in itself is a significant fact 
which the workers would do well to bear in 
‘mind when latter-day ‘‘ Communists ’’ pre- 
tend to ridicule the franchise as a political 
weapon, what time they are not urging the 
workers to use it to put in office the traitors 
of the Labour Party. 

Conditions broke up the Chartist Move- 
ment, but the ruling class could not stop 
the advance of industry and the increase of 
the working-class. Neither could they dis- 
pense with the assistance of their slaves in 
the political field. Hence in the long run 
they were compelled to furnish the workers 
with the very political weapon which will 
serve as the instrument of emancipation. 
The masters enfranchised their slaves not 
because they loved them but because they 
could no longer hold back the wheel of 
development. 

Since that day the modern Socialist tactics 
have been both a possibility and a_neces- 
sity. Nothing now prevents a revolutionary 
party openly preclaiming its objective and 
calling upon the workers to organise for 
its establishment. While, on the other 
hand, every political party seeks the sup- 
port- of the workers only one party can 
represent their interests. That party is the 
Socialist Party. No other party can use 
the political machinery except as an instru- 
ment of oppression. Parties which stand 
for Capitalism in any shape or form, no 
matter ‘what superficial changes they pro- 
pose, can only maintain the system by force 
against the workers. | 

The Socialist Party, standing as it does 
for a social revolution, can only achieve its 
object by means of,a political revolution. 

The legislative. and administrative powers 
must be torn from the hands of the agents 
of the master-class by the working-class 
consciously organised in a political party 
for the purpose. Only. then can the means 
of life become the property of all. 

If the foregoing outline is correct (and 
we challenge our opponents to point out 


an error) the Socialist Party has no alter- 


native but to oppose all other parties. 
There can be no compromise between the 
robbers and the robbed, the rulers and the 
oppressed. 

Hence we cagry on our work of Socialist 
propaganda, confident that with further 
economic developmenf our task will become 


easier, that the workérs will see the light~~ 


and organise for Socialism. E, B. 


THE SOCIALIST 
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OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by andin the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


XK Britain 


HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) ay the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent€nslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 


- of interests, manifesting itself as a classCstruggle, 


between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic confrol 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 

working class itself. 
_ That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly. by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and ‘politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from: an instrument of oppression into the. 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutoeratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The SoctaList Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


_7 Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 


ing enrolmentin the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head: Office. 


a 
Published by Tue Sociattst Party of Great Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 
Printed for them by R. E. TayLor & Son, Ltp., 56/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (T.1.). 
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LONDON, MAY, 1924. 


[MoNnTHLY, TWOPENCB. 


TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK SUBURBIA. 


On April Ist the strike of tramwaymen 
came to an end. London heaved a sigh of 
relief, and returned with gladness to the 
daily dodging of sudden death, when her 
‘buses and trams were restored to_ her. 
Rather congestion than absolute famine 
seemed the general feeling, and the aver- 
age citizen turned to the morning paper to 
earn what he was required to think about 
it all. All the following extracts are from 
leading articles of the periodicals named, on 
April lst. Thus the Daily News :— 


No attempt is now made to blink the fact- that 
the railway, dock and tram strikes are the fore- 
runners of a succession of critical wage disputes 
with which the present year is threatened, They 
are an inevitable sequel to the fierce and success- 
ful attacks which were made on wages when in- 
dustry was in the lowest depths of depression. 
The same reactions follow each other in recurring 
cycles, with the same disastrous injury to the 
trade of the country. The popular suggestion at 

- the moment is for ‘‘ an exhaustive scientific in- 
auiry ’’ into the question of wages in all industries, 
and particularly into the relation between the 
wages of skilled and unskilled workers. Such an 
inquiry might have valuable results if it were 
accompanied by an inquiry also into the question 
of profits. -.But a scientific solution cannot of 
itself avail much. The course of industry will 
continue to be disturbed by these volcanic erup- 
tions until employers and employed revolutionise 
their attitude to each other and agree to submit 


their differences as a matter of course, when they . 


occur, to the judgment of a competent and im- 
partial tribunal, .From that ideal we are un- 
happily still very far distant. 

Note the gloom in the last sentence. 
Perhaps they secretly realise that an ‘‘ im- 
partial ’? tribunal under Capitalism is about 
"as likely as a ‘‘ fair trial’’ in a_ political 
case, . 
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The Daily Express, usually the vehicle ot 
hollow skulled hysteria, was singularly 
mild. It confined itself to commenting upon 
the good-tempered manner. in which the dis- 
pute had been conducted, and hoped ‘‘ Mr. 
MacDonald’s Government ”’ (lése majestie !) 
‘* will now lose no time in pushing through 
the Traffic Bill.’”’ Advocacy from such a 
quarter is sufficient in itself to damn any- 
thing. One sentence from their leading 
article is worth- embalming :—‘‘ Ten days 
have been lost, to say nothing of- the 
enormous sums that have been wasted in 
this futile strike.’’- So that a strike that 
results in 17,000 men getting .a rise of 
either 4s.-or 6s. per week is futile! -What 
will they call it when, in the next industria! 
depression, the masters knock it off again? 
_ The Daily Mail—well, you know what the 
Mail would say, don’t you! Not that it 
was futile. Oh! no. ‘Mr. MacDonald 
fas by his feebleness presented Mr. Bevin 
with a great success .” The Afar 
has a tiresame, senile habit of referring to 
movements in terms of prominent indi- 
Viduals. In the present instance it obscures 


‘the fact that Bevin took the lead because 


the men compelled him. Curiously enough 

the ‘“‘ great success” was given the heading 

‘‘ A Bad Settlement ’’ and followss— 

+ Mr. Bevin, by the merciless use of force, has 
‘obtained an immediate increase in wages of 6s. 
a week for skilled and 4s. for unskilled employees, 
though it was admitted that the industry cannot 
afford such a wage rate.s The setilement is there- 
fere a bad one in itself. It has a further grav 
‘disadvantage of offering direct encouragement to- 
sthe methods which Mr. Bevin has employed in 
demanding money whether it is there or not. - 
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It is said that immediately prior to the 
strike Lord Rothermere was travelling by 
his usual tram, when the conductor had the 
temerity to ask him for his fare. His 
proferred twopence was refused until by a 
merciless use of force he was compelled to 
pay threepence, although it was admitted he 
could not afford it. The conductor admitted 
that his employers expected him to demand 
the money whether it was there or not. It 
is a sad world. 


Further search through the leading article 
mentioned reveals another relatively lucid 
interval. Remember the Daily Mail is a 
Tory paper :— 

The Government’s duty was to recognise that a 
transport strike differs fundamentally from other 
industrial disputes. A transport strike is not like 
an ordinary strike, because it aims its blows at the 
whole body politic and because it attacks the public 
rather than any body of employers. It is a 
political movement, not an economic struggle, and 
it ought to be dealt with accordingly by the 
authority which represents the. public and the 
nation, 


We seem to recall the same criticism in 
connection with a coal strike, a dock strike, 
and any strike that is big enough to give 
Capital a severe jolt, and then whilst that is 
still fresh, read the Manchester Guardian’s- 
leader, particularly the following extract, 


remembering that the Guardian is a Liberal 
paper :— ; 

The men had a legitimate object, but the method 
is one which no community will tolerate for long. 
Traffic strikes are not industrial disputes between 
employers and employed, but attacks upon the 
public, and especially on the working-class public, 
who are forced to travel to their work and have 
not, the means to command private conveyances. 
There ought to be full and proper machinery for 
the just ‘settlement of all working conditions, but 
the method of securing justice by holding up the 
public ought to be ruled out. It can only be de- 
scribed as the tyrannical exercise of monopoly 
power, and if persisted in it will meet the fate 
of all monopolies. Step by step the public will 
Organise itself against such emergencies. 
Struggles might ensue of a kind which we do not 
care to contemplate, and eventually the public 
would win. 


Notice the great gulf that yawns between 
Tory and Liberal! The article is singular 
in that it incorporates avery. fair statement 
of the ordinary workers side of the case: — 


‘ er ‘ 
On the one side, let-us do justice to the men 


and their leaders. The men had a case, and the_ 


.Court of Inquiry pronounced it a good case. To 
underpaid workpeople when they complain, it is 
not an adequate reply to urge the necessity of their 
work in the public service. Their very natural 
rejoinder is that, while it is very gratifying to 
find themselves so much needed, the more the 
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reason for recognising their necessities as well. 
If work is particularly useful, why not pay the 
workers enough? If some departments of it are 
not earning the wherewithal to pay so much, that, 
in the view of the worker, is a reason for re organi- 
sation, conceivably in extreme cases for the closing 
down of unprofitable services—services which by 
the test of figures the public do not, after all, need 
to the extent of being willing to pay for them 
adequately. In short, the worker makes a fair 
remuneration the test of public as of private in- 
dustrial service. For this he cannot be blamed as 
long as his views of ‘ fair ’’ remuneration are 
reasonable, as in this case they have been held to 
be. 

Then lower down, follows the piece first 
quoted, where the Manchester Guardian 
prophesies that the ‘‘ public ’’ will win. 
You are naturally curious as to who the 
‘public ’”? really is. The Guardian antici- 
pates this question :— 

When we say the public, we do not mean, as is 
so often meant, the middle classes. We mean all 
the people except the particular section of the 
workers interested. 

This is refreshing candour, to say the 
least of it. One might hastily assume thar 
the best course of action before the workers 
would be for them all to go on strike to- 
gether, when, of course, the ‘‘ public ”’ 
would have ceased to exist. If the ‘‘public’ 
is this shifting entity; if, for instance, when 
the Lots Road electricians go on strike, the 
tube railwaymen are part of the public, 
and when vice-versa, a strike on the Tubes. 
makes the electricians part of the public, 
how is the public. going to ‘" step by step 
- + » « organise itself against such emer- 
gencies? ’’ It is somewhat bewildering. 


’ 


But the Manchester Guardian has a 
remedy :— ‘ 


What will have to come in the public services is 
something on the analogy of a Wages Board, in 
which the workers will themselves take a respon- 
sible part, and which will be instructed to have 
regard not merely to paying capacity, but to move- 
ments in the cost of living and to rates prevailing 
in other occupations comparable in respect of the 
skill and the efforts demanded of the worker. 
What has gone awry in our industrial system 
since the war is the disturbance of the balance 
between one occupation: and another. Where the 
workers have a pull on the public they have main- 
tained the relatively high standards to which the 
war brought them, Where they have had no such 
pull they have fallen, and we have-the spectacle 
of skilled engineers, the very pride of English in- 
dustry, working for less than unskilled labourers. 
If we ask for the workers respect for order we 
must show them our respect, for justice. 


This is a tremendous: advance. This, 
surely, is the first rosy flush of the dawn of 
Utopia—Liberty variety. Wages in future 
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Ing capacity,’’ but also by the cost of living, 
and by what ‘the others” are vetting. 
Now, of course, as is well known, wages 
are determined by the state of the tides, 
the average rainfall, and the height of Ben 
Nevis :— 

What has gone Wrong with our industrial 
system, since the war is ‘the disturbance of the 
balance between one occupation and another? 
Oh! that war. What a happy, happy 

world did it terminate. ‘‘ Before the war,”’ 
has become a phrase signifying bliss un- 
imaginable. Who does not remenber that 
golden period before August, 1914. No un- 
employed; high wages; short hours ; cheap 
food ; everyone lived in his own house’; sick- 
ness unknown and no one ever died. Even 
the weather was better then. The coal 
strikes, rail strikes, engineering strikes, 
building lock-out, unemployment crisis, etc. , 
recorded in the newspapers of the pre-war 
period—pah! we have forgotten them, 
therefore they do not exist. There was a 
heaven sent ‘‘ balance ’’ between one occu- 
pation and another. The balance presum- 
ably was the uniformity with which workers 
in all tradés approximated to the poverty 
line. So obvious, so uniform was it, that 
Campbell Bannerman served up the refresh- 
ing statement that-thirteen millions of the 
nation were constantly on the verge of 
starvation. That unfortunate war, which 
only killed a million or so of them, has upset 
the balance. How. annoying. We must 
have ‘‘ something on the analogy of a 
Wages Board,”’ to get us all back to that 
delightful pre-war balance arrangement. 
The Daily Graphic, that odd Victorian 
survival, badly grafted with a latter-day 
bud, felt the situation called for a leader 
from them. Peppered. with the muddled 
clichés of rotund surburbia: ‘ Irritation,’’ 
‘‘ disgust,” ‘disgrace to trade u ionism,” 
‘“ intimidation,’’ ‘‘ bludgeoping,” it is 
nevertheless, not without humour. Compare 
‘“ The same, or very nearly the same, result 
would have ‘been achieved had the men, in- 
stead of striking, merely threatened to 
Stuké « «° « °°? with thiss— 
‘It is possibly true that he (Mr. Bevin) has ex- 
torted a shilling or so more than the men would 
» have accepted if the strike had aot been in opera-’ 
tion. That may be a “ triumph ”’ for him, but 
it is a triumph for force, and force will’ not always 
triumph. 
Dear! Dear!! Thoroughly raughty 
boys these strikers are, to be sure. 
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And now for the Daily Herald. This 
paper did not deem the strike worthy of a 
leading article that day, but contented itselt 
with | comments in the news columns. 
Nothing: is specially worth preserving ex- 
cept the following :— 

The strike has also been remarkable in that the 
Government felt compelled to prepare to invoke 
the powers of the Emergency Powers Act. 

Had the underground railways been stopped, a 
Royal Proclamation was ready to have been issued 
on Saturday last, declaring a ‘state of emer- 
gency.”’ 

“The Prime Minister and other members of the 
Government took an active part in arranging the 
negotiations which made that step unnecessary, 
Need we remind you that the Emergency 
Powers Act was the legitimate offspring of 
_ Dora, the ruthless measure bv means ot 
which all criticism or independence was 
bludgeoned into submission during the war 
for freedom? No Act was so plaintivelyv 
reviled by the Herald and the sentimental 
pacifists, than Dora. As the war receded 
and conditions approached “ normal,”’ its 
place was taken. by the Emergency Powers 
Act, a measure which provides for practi- 
cally dictatorial government, on the declara. 
tion of an ‘ emergency.”? | We hope the 
workers will not allow themselves to forget 
that it was a Labour Government that ene 
joved the signal honour of bere the Hirst to 
mvoke the Emergency Powers Act. You 
will be wondering what different action a 
‘“ Capitalist "’ Government would have 
taken. Wonder no longer. Simply refiect 
that a Capitalist Government could do 
nothing worse. There is nothing worse. 
It is Capitalism’s trump card. Labou 
played it—nearly. Do not forget that, 
| - Wer. Be 
Tevelas 
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HOW WE LIYE. 


ne Brighton recently the National Coun- 
cil of the Evangelical Free Churches held 
its Annual Assembly. The speakers in- 
cluded Ramsay Macdonald, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Lloyd George, and several Divines. 
They spoke on religion, science, politics, 
and various social matters. Confusion was 
great, and a splendid selection of subjects 
for Socialist criticism was provided. But 
alas ! our time and space is limited. There- 
fore I have selected from the mishmash 
what I consider to be a most glaring ex- 
ample of absurdity. This item of ‘‘ wis- 
dom ’’ was uttered by Mr Ramsay Mac- 
donald. Here it is:—‘‘We. live by faith, 
not by fact.”—Daily Telegraph, 7/3/24. 
Would you believe it! However, in fair- 
ness to Mr. Macdonald, and in the words 
of Marx, let us look at the matter a little 
closer. 


What is faith? In this case faith is 
belief, or trust, in a religious system, the 
head of which is God. In short, faith is 
belief in God. What is fact? Fact is 


truth, reality, something that actually hap- ° 


pens; something that is made known to 
us by one, or more, of our five senses; 
something we can see, or feel, or hear, or 
smell. Now we cannot know God through 
our senses. That is to say, he does not 
show himself to us; we cannot hear him 
speak or sing; we cannot shake hands 
with him. We cannot send a letter or a 
telegram to God, because we do not know 
his addréss, neither are there any means of 
communication with his supposed place of 


abode. The reason of this negation is, | 
there is “no sich persun.” The idea of ~ 


Ged was born through mankind’s ignor- 
ance ofthe workings of Nature. God did 
not create man; on the contrary, man 
created God. God only exists in the imagi- 
nation, and has no external existence. We 
only hear of God what it pleases certain 
people, for certain reasons, to tell’ us. 
Thus, we live by faith. Faith in what? 
Something that does not really exist. Mar- 
vellous! ‘Now, “you workers, who have 
been out of work, and had faith, know- per- 
fectly well that your faith did not keep you 
alive. In order to live you had to eat, 


drink, and sleep; you had to be clothed - | 


«and have shelter. You have learned that 
to get a sufficiency of these things you 
must work. Thus you live by reality, or 


a 


fact. You workers who are out of work 
and have faith, just study the above state- 
ments and you will see that they meet your 
case also. Those of you who have never 
been out of work and have faith, ask your- 
self why you work. You will learn that 
you work to get the realities stated above 
so that you can live. You know that if 
you depended on faith to keep you alive you 
vould very soon cease to exist as living 
human beings. And do the Eminent 
Divines—the ‘‘ most faithful ’’—live by 
faith? Oh! dear no, they live, very much, 
by fact. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for instance, enjoys a stipend of £15,000 a 
year. The Bishop of London gets £10,090 
a year. The Gloomy Dean Inge gets 
£2,000 a year, and Ramsay himself, at pre- 
sent, enjoys a salary of £5,000 a year. 
Now if we live by faith why do these people 
require these large incomes? Because they 
can only live by fact. And so in- opposi- 
tion to Mr. Macdonald: We live by fact, 
not ‘by faith. The Prime Minister increases 
his absurdity in the same speech :—‘* The 
temporal can never receive quality except 
from the Infinite, and until our Churches 
and politicians seize upon that and bring 
the nation back to fundamental facts, you 
can pass,” etc. How Churches can seize 
anything I do not know. ‘ And bring the 
nation back to fundamental facts.’? We 
assume he means the British nation, and 
so, suppose, that the other nations of the 
world have nothing to do with the matter. 
And why bring the nation back to funda- 
mental facts if we live by faith? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Macdonald we do not live by 
fact, therefore, it is obvious, fact is use- 
less to us. Why, then, does he suggest 
that the churches and politicians undertake 
—what to me seems a very -difficult task 
to bring the nation back to -something 
which is useless to it? Simply a waste of 


_time and. energy. Here is‘a poser for 
Ramsay. If we live by faith, not by fact, 


why the dickens has he troubled himself 
for many years with politics? The truth 


of the matter is that Religion is a part 


of the means by which the Capitalist Class 
keep you in ignorance. These “ intel- 
lectual’’ and ‘* CHristian ’> people who 
take part in the ‘‘ dirty ’’ work do so be- 
cause their social and financial positions 
depend upon it. : ) 
These ‘‘ Judas’s ’’, know that when the 
workers learn - that they suffer want, 





poverty, and the evils arising therefrom, 
because they are robbed of the weaith they 
produce, it will be ‘‘ all~up’’ with the 
wretched system the Judases uphold—the 
Capitalist System. This article contains a 
statement to the effect that God has no 
external existence, but only exists in the 
imagination. Even to-day many people 
consider this to be a very grave and terrible 
statement. However, should anyone desire 
more convincing evidence: we recommend 
the study of our pamphlet, ‘‘ Socialism and 
Religion.”’ 

Here will be found sufficient facts to steer 
one from the Mystical World to the 
Scientific World; from the world of mis- 
understanding to the world of understand- 
ing, that is, of course, should they desire 
to make the journey. Fellow workers, 
don’t forget, Study Socialism. - C. 


“THE PROCESSION OF _ 
PROTRACTED DEATH.” 


- When the average working class child 
comes into the world it is faced with cir- 
cumstances that are a foretaste of the 
miseries to come. The poor food that is the 
best its parents can provide destroy the 
Wligestive system. The poor houses into 
which it'crowds, crainps and deprives it of 


- the necessary light’ and fresh air. The 
-sordid surroundings develop a. miserable 
outlook on life—an outlook from which the’ 


hills, the seas and the flowers are excluded. 
How many children there are in the large 
industrial towns’ that have never seen the 


sea, that know not the delight of a flowery 


field or the wonder of lovely mountains ! 
At school the child is crammed wjth 
knowledge it cannot assimilate, knowledge 
that as a rule is of a kind to make the child 
a good work beast, not of a kind that would 
make it a happy. Oits playground is gener- 


ally the street, where it plays marbles, foot-- 


ball or tops, whilst dodging the trafhe. 
‘Though still a child, its ‘‘ education 
ceases at twelve, thirteen, or fourteen years 
of age, and it enters some factory hell to 
learn how to endure poisoned or broken 
fingers; to forget play; to answer the 
hooter; to swear and-tell filthy stories, and 
to work until the eyes ache and the limbs 
tremble, ail for a few shillings a week. 
Childhood passes into manhood in the 
midst of the degrading and toilsome struggle 


”’ 
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for a livelihood. The form is cramped and 
twisted and wasted in the struggle to keep 
pace with the machine. Alternating periods 
of furious toil and idleness.take the elasti- 
city out of the frame and the youthful zest for 
life out of the brain. 

'-A few short years and the child becomes 
a hopeless and depressed work beast with- 
out even the desire for anything better. 

If the frequent accidents, diseases, or 
starvation that are the products of modern 
industrialism do not bring life to an earlier 
end, the heavy hand of industry crushes the 
life out of the worker when he should be 
in his prime, and his life closes in the grave 
before he has had an opportunity of reaping 
benefit frédm his toil. 

How many workers escape this curse of 
their inheritance? Their lives are but a 
procession of protracted death. But the 
could be something different. 

‘* Civilisation,’’ ‘‘ Progress,’’ the bos 
of modern politicians, is but the sweating 
and the destruction of workers. ‘Yet, it 
need not be so. oa 

The capacity of production is tremendous, 
but this capacity is utilised to make easefui 
and joyous the lives of useless idlers. 
When the workers demand and obtain con- 
trol of the means of production, their lives 
will cease to mean a living death to 
them but will Fe for all.a procession of 
protracted pleasure. It is for this that we 
are working and struggling. 

GILMAC. 


SOCIALISM AND RELIGION. 

The Socialist Educational Society of New 
York have, by permission of the S.P.G.B., 
reprinted the ‘abdve pamphlet. The | 
S.P.G.B. are the scle agents for the pam- 


-phlet inthis country, and copies can be 


obtained from Head Office: at Sd. each, 
postave Id. @xtra, special terms foo quan- 
tities.” 


Readers of THe SociaALtst STANDARD inter- 
ested in Socialist Educational Work may 
communicate with 


Socialist Educational Society 
of New York, 
127 University Place New York City. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE 
MATERIALIST CONCEPTION OF 
HISTORY. 


In opposition to the conventional notion 
that the present form of society has always 
existed, the Socialist points out that it has 
existed for not more than a few centuries, 
and was preceded by otlrer forms of so- 
ciety. In point of fact, the life history of 
the human race is made up of a series of 
fundamental changes in social relations. 


‘Broadly speaking, mankind have expe- 
rienced four distinct forms of society, which 
are Primitive Communism, Chattel Slavery, 
Feudalism, and Capitalism. However, the 
knowledge of the changes in society must 
necessarily be connected with a knowledge 
of the causes underlying the changes. 


Many attempts have been made by his- 
torians in the past to find the main cause 
or causes behind social development. Prior 
to the middle of the 19th century (excluding 
‘Vico, who has been called ‘‘ the father of 
the philosophy of_history ’’) the general 
conception of history ‘was based upon the 


notion that the causes of all social changes 


are to be found in the changes in man’s 
ideas, and that the most important of all 
social changes are those of a purely political 
character. But as to the cause of the 
changes in man’s ideas, and what are the 
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motive forces behind political changes re- . | 


mained a mystery until the time mentioned 
above, i.e., the middle of the 19th century. 
Conspicuous among the few historians who 
laboured to find a solution to the problem 
of social change, and to make a science of 
history, was Thomas Henry Buckle, the 


author of that useful work, ‘‘ The History - 


of Civilisation in England.’’ Rejecting the 
unscientific explanations of those «who had 
endeavoured to show that the affairs of 
‘human society are the result of chance, free 


will, or supernatural interference, he sought. 


for the explanation of historical develop- 
ment in man’s material conditions. In 
the second chapter of the first volume of his 
work, when dealing with the influence of 
physical laws on human society, Buckle 
States :— 

If we enquire what those physical agents are 
by which the human race is most powerfully in- 
fluenced, we shall find that they may be classed 
under four heads, namely, Climate, Food, Soil, and 
the General Aspect of Nature, by which last I 
mean those appearances which, though presented 
chiefly to the: sight, have, through the medium of 
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that or other senses, directed the association of 
ideas and hence in different countries have given 
rise to the different habits of national thought. 


But, as a satisfactory explanation of the 
cause of social change, this theory of 
Buckle’s failed. Unquestionably the factors 
emphasised by him have played an impor- 
tant part in influencing the ideas and _ in- 
stitutions of human society, particularly 
when society was in its earlier stages of 
development, but it cannot be shown that 
climatic and geographical conditions are the 
driving force behind the changes that have 
taken place in society throughout historic 
times. The truth of this is not difficult to 
grasp when it is noted that, compared with 
the various changes in society, the climatic 
and -geographical conditions of man’s en- 
vironment have, broadly speaking, remained 
stationary throughout human history. 


The solution of the problem we are con- 
sidering, namely, the main cause of social 
change, was discovered by the founders of 
the modern Socialist movement, Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels, and was first publicly 
announced by them in their joint work, 
‘* The Communist Manifesto,’’? published in 
1848. These two men working indepen- 
dently of each. other came to the same con- 
clusion, namely, that it was the economic 
development that formed the motive force 
of social development, resulting in the 
changes in the forms of society. Marx and 
Engels saw that the foundation of human 

_ society was.an economic one, and that the 
whole structure of society rested upon this 
economic foundation. That the ‘way in 
which wealth is produced and distributed 
"gives rise to and in the main determines the 
form of the social system. ‘Fherefore, the 
solution of the problem of social change is 
to be found in the changes which take place 
in the means and methods by which society 
gets its living, and not, as was thought 
hitherto, in the changes in man’s ideas and 
ideals. = 
- This view of the historical development 
of human society is known as the materialist 
conception of history, and is explained, in 
a brief way, by Engels, as follows :— 


The materialist conception of history starts from 


the proposition that the production of the means 


to support human life, and next to production, the 
exchange of things produced, is the basis of all 
social structure; that in every society that has 
appeared in hist6éry the manner in which wealth 
-is distributed and society divided into classes or 
orders, is dependent upon what is produced, how 


e 
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it is produced, and how the products are ex- 
changed. From this point of view the final causes 
of all social changes and political revolutions are 
to be sought, not in men’s brains, not in man’s 
better insight into eternal truth and justice, but 
in changes in the modes of production and ex- 
hange. They are to be sought, not inthe philosophy, 
ut in the economics of: each particular epoch.— 

ocialism, Utopian and Scientific, page 45. 

This discovery of the motive force of his- 
tory ranks as one of the great discoveries 
of the 19th century, and is being more and 
more adopted by historians as the basis 
of historical research. 

In passing, it may prove of interest to 
record how these two men were ready to 
credit each other for their respective shares 
in making the discovery. In the preface 
to his work, ‘‘ The.Critique of Political 
Economy,”’ after giving a brief summary 
of the materialist conception of history, 
Marx point out that Engels, with whom he 
had corresponded and exchanged ideas, 
‘came by a different road to the same 
conclusion as myself (see his ‘* Condition of 
the Working Class in England ’’).”’ 

On the other hand, Engels, in a footnote 
to his work on Fuerbach, makes the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

It is incumbent upon me to make a _ personal 
explanation at this place, People have lately re- 
ferred ‘to my share in this theory, and I can 

hardly refrain from saying a few words here in 
settlement of that particular matter. 

I cannot deny that I had before and during my 
forty years’ collaboration with Marx a certain ‘in- 
dependent share, not only in laying out the founda- 
tions, but more particularly in working out the 
theory. But the greatest part of the leading essen- 
tial thinking, particularly in ‘the realm of’ econo- 
mics, and especially its final sharp statement, be- 
longs to Marx alone. What Marx supplied I could 
not have readily brought. Marx stood higher, saw 
farther, took a wider, clearer, quicker survey than 
all of us. Marx was a genius; we others, at the 

_ best, talented. Without him the theory would 


not be what it is to-day by a long way. It . 


therefore rightly bears his name. 


SurelyOthese references are an indication 
of a not altogether unhealthy sign in these 
two “‘ gross materialists,’’ as they were 
styled by their opponents. 

However, Marx and Engels were not en- 
tirely alone in making this discovery of 


.** the law of historical development.”’ 


Apparently without any knowledge of 
their writings, Lewis Henry Morgan, the 
great American Ethnologist, came to sub- 
stantially the same conclusion. Through 
his investigations into the conditions of the 
savage and barbarian tribes, chiefly of the 
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North American Indians, with whom he had 
lived for many years, Morgan came to cer- 
tain conclusions regarding’ the life history 
of the human race. In his greatest work, 
‘“ Ancient Society,’’ in which he traces the 
main lines of human progress from savay- 
ery through barbarism to civilisation, he 
shows that the extent of man's supremacy 
over the forces of nature is determined by 
man’s ability to produce the means of sub- 
sistence. The following quotation from his 
work may be said to sum up his view of 
the matter :— 

The important fact that mankind commenced 
at the bottom of the scale and worked up, is re- 
vealed in an expressive manner by their successive 
arts of subsistence. Upon their skill in this direc- 
tion, the whole question of human supremacy on 
the earth depended. Mankind are the only beings 
who may be said to have gained an absolute 
control over the production of food; which at the 
Outset they did not possess above other animals. 
Without enlarging the basis of subsistence, man- 
kind could not have propagated themselves into 
other areas not possessing the same kinds of food, 
and ultimately over the whole surface of the earth : 
and lastly, without obtaining an absolute control 
over both its variety and amount, they could not 
have multiplied into populous nations. It is 
accordingly probable’ that the great epochs of 
human progress have been identified, more or less 
directly, with the enlargement of the sources of 
subsistence.—Ancient Society, page 19. 

This view, it will be noted, is practically 
identical with the view of Marx and Engels. 

A considerable amount of criticism has 
been levelled against Marx and Engels on 
the ground that they were supposed to haye 
subordinated the whole of human history to 
the workings of economic laws. It is alleged 
by some of their critics that they failed to 
take into account the influence of such im- 
portant factors as_ ideas, geography, 
climate, etc., and that the Materialist Con- 
ception of history leads to an ‘‘ economic 
fatalism.’’ 

Thesecriticisms are, however, based 
upon: eitver an inability to understand, or 
an ability to deliberately misrepresent. 

That the influence of man’s ideas, and 
also the importance of the other factors men- 
tioned, were taken into account by Marx and 
Engels, when stating and applying the 
Materialist Conception of history we intend 
to show in a further article‘on the subject. 

R. REYNOLDS. 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS. 
Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 
To be had from S.P.G B.,17, Mount Pleasant, 
London, W.C.1. . 
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KING CANUTE UP-TO-DATE. 


_ There isa restiveness amongst the 
workers. There is a growing revolt against 
the present particularly depressed state ot 
wages. Workers on the railway, in the 
shipyards, and jn the transport services have 
already taken action to improve their condi- 
tions and there are threats of similar ‘action 
being taken by other workers; amongst 
them the mine workers. : 
These are welcome signs to us. The 


pendulum is swinging back again after the © 


abject acceptance of the sweeping reduc- 
tions in wayes and speeding up of work dur. 
ing the past few years. 

But though these are welcome signs to us 
they are not welcome to the employers, and 
the latter are urging that some method be 
adopted to pacify the workers and turn their 
attention: away from wages and conditions 
of employment. ghe: 

An editorial in the Daily Mail for April 
3rd draws; attention to an appeal that has 
been made denouncing Sunday politics. The 
Daily Mail urges that the abolition of 
Sunday politics will not help matters, but 
that the preachers and teachers should come 
down off their perches. 

Our civilian officers will have to come off their 
perches. They will have to sacrifice a good deal 


_of their Sabbath peace, including their Sunday 
afternoon round of golf, and come down into the 


- 
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streets and go among the people. They know 
what things are and what facts mean. They will 
have to tackle resolutely and courageously. the 
prejudices and misconceptions which have been 
instilled—while they remained inert—in so many 
honest but imperfectly informed minds. 

The British working man is by nature fair- 
minded, just, willing to learn, and, above all, 
willing to talk things over. But he does not get 
a chance of correcting his misapprehensions. The 
absent are always wrong; and he sees very little, 
if anything, of the men who do the brain work 
of this country. 

How artfully the case is put! The 
manager, the professor, the cleric, the M.A., 
the B.A., and all the other lettered gentry ; 
in other words, the ‘“ Intellectuals”’ or sala- 
ried officials are obviously those to whom the 
Daily Mail points a reproving finger. How 
these people will swell with importance on 
reading such complimentary remarks. And 
yet it is nothing but ‘‘ spoof.’’ ‘‘ Spoof ”’ 
for the ‘‘ intellectual ’’ and ‘‘ spoof ”’ for 
the worker. Where were the ‘‘ brains ”’ 
when the London transport services ceased 
to operate? We were promised that awful 
calamities—the collapse of the food supply, 
the break-down of commerce—if these re- 
fractory workers continued to. adhere to the 
principle of freedom of contract by with- 
holding their labour power until they 
obtained better pay. . 

But who are the intellectuals, the salaried 
officials, anyway? They are simply a par- 
ticular section of the ‘working class, the 
most backward section, the most abiect 
slaves—they who kiss the hand that smites 
them. They receive ‘‘ honourable men- 
tion’? when their performances assist the 
interests of the employers and the sack 
when their performances are unsuccessful. 
Like other workers they depend for their 
living upon the sale of their energies, and, 
like other workers, they go under if they 
can’t find a:ready sale for such energies. 


All work done by workers’ under 
Capitalism requires the use of brains, and 
each kind of work is equally necessary. 

~The term “‘ brain worker ”’ 
thrown to a’particular section to ensure the 
continued support of~ Capitalism by that 
section. The sop is thrown with the old 
principle“in. the mind of the thrower— 
‘‘ Divide and Conquer.’’ Set one section 
of workers against another and each will 
be so taken up with their sectional quarre! 
that they will overlook their fundamental 
solidarity as wage-workers. 


The Northcliffe millions have been piled 


_ 


is only a sop, 
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up by the Northcliffe papers providing gul- 
lible workers with carefully doctored news, 
and the suppressing or glossing over of the 
glaring and ugly facts of working class life. 
The relations between master and worker 
are daily dealt with in a way that obscures 
the fundamental antagonism of interests 
that exists between the two. The fact, for 
instance, that the master thrives on the un- 
paid labour extracted from the worker. But 
the Press methced of propaganda is not 
proving sufficient, powerful though it is. 
The foundations upon which the Northcliffe 
and other millions are built are being slowly 
but surely undermined. To hinder this pro- 
cess, therefore, the Northcliffe paper advo- 
cates a more vigorous vocal propaganda to 
go along with the written. 

Alas for the Capitalist the Daily Mail pro- 
posal is analogous to the attempt, made by 
King Canute many years ago, to stop the 
movement of the ocean with the human 
voice. . 


THE SOCIALIST VIEW GF 
RELIGION. 


Readers of the Standard desirous of in- 
formation on the above matter are referred 
to the notice appearing on page 133 of this 
issue. Since our pamphlet, ‘‘ Socialism and 
Religion,’’? went out of print, the need tor 
a scientific exposition of the Socialist case 
against Religion has become more urgent. 
The pamphlet is’ the official pronouncement 
of the S.P.G.B., and since it was first 
issued has remained the most concise and 
accurate summary of the facts available. 
Lack of funds has prevented us from re- 


. printufy this pamphlet. However, our com- 


rades of the S.E.S. of New York have pub- 
lished an American edition. Copies of this 
edition can be obtained from Head Office. 

MeAnwhile, we take this opportunity of 
reminding the friends and sympathisers of 
the S.P.G.B. that we are desirous of plac- 
ing, not only a third English edition of 
Socialism and Religion ‘on the market, but 
other pamphlets of equal importance to the 
working class. Shortage of cash prevents 
us from fulfilling these objects. We there- 
fore appeal to those of our readers in a 
position to help to do so by augmenting our 
£1,000 fund. Then shall we more effec- 
tively be able to counter the misrepresenta- 
tions of the Capitalist Class. 
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THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


OUR DAILY BREAD. 


The ‘‘ Blessings of Civilization ’’ are con- 
tinually being impressed upon us lest we 
waver and doubt that the modern world is 
the ‘‘ best of all possible worlds.”’ 


’ 


Some of these ‘‘ blessings ’’ are painfully 
familiar to us, such as dodging death when 
crossing the streets, or dodging shells and 
gas during war-time, or trying to live on air 
during peace time. But there are other 
‘“ blessings ’’? that affect us just as pain- 
fully, only we are apt to miss them as they 
are dressed up in a very pleasing and be- 
coming, manner. 

One of these latter ‘‘blessings is 
brought to our notice by ‘‘ An Economist ”’ 
in the Daily Mail (April 3rd, 1924). This 
particular ‘‘ blessing ’’ is white bread— 
‘* The Staff of life.’’ 

Its whiteness gives it an, inviting and 
pleasing appearance, but the cause of this 
whiteness is—guess what? The introduc- - 
tion of poisonous chemicals—introduced so 
tnat the emplovers of the bread producers 
may make greater profits. 

-. Here is ‘‘ An [Economist’s’’ statement 
of the constituents of white bread. Now 
read what modern civilization provides* for 


”) 


’Y 


your consumption :— 


Most of the bread on sale at present is of very 
inferior quality and is chemically treated with a 
view.to improving its appearance. 

Wheat of very inferior quality is imported and 
ground into fiour, and the builk of this inferior 
flour is bleached by means of chemicals and gases 
into startling whitemess. Thus it is given fraudu- 
lently the appearance of high-quality flour which 
is naturally white. 

From the millers the flour goes to the bakers, 
who convert it into bread, and the majority of 
bakers add to it other chemicals euphemistically 
called “* improvers,’? by means ef which they can 
convert a given quantity of flour into a larger 
number of loaves. be | 

{In other words, the ‘‘ improvement ”’ brought 
about by the ‘* improvers ”’ consists in©this—that 
the public gets an artificially waterlogged and 
blown-up loaf. 


Now, having read the above, how thank. 
ful we should be that we reap the advan- 
tages of progress! Think of the poor 
savage, over whom the Icarned professor 
delights to mourn, doomed to the misery of 
consuming the unadulterated products of 
Nature instead of the refined article pro- 
duced by modern ingenuity—and. fiendish- 
ism ! 
GILMAC. 
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BY THE WAY. 


The anti-Socialist tell us that under 
Socialism we should become a stereotyped 
humanity; but their use of the word 
‘* State,’’ signifies that it is really State 
Capitalism to which they refer, Socialism 
implying the abolition of the State, to-day 
a Capitalist institution. Commenting on a 
recent play in which the central idea is the 
invention of mechanical men, a_ writer 
Says .— 

These robots had all, and more than all, the 
material efficiency of human beings, but no soul, 
no heart, none of those attributes which make life 
individual and interesting. That is what your 
Socialist would have you and me be like in his 
perfect Socialist state. —Democrat, April 12th, 1924. 
Think of your individuality when the 

hooter goes and you clock on at the dog 
biscuit factory or the soap works, think 
how interesting the routine of the office, 
the beautiful scenery viewed by a carman, 
or watching the beer in the brewery, calcu- 
lating how much you and your pals could 
account for if only you had it outside. Ah! 
you see youve a soul (!), and having one, 
perhaps a further item, same paper, same 
date avill interest you :— 

Where are these small. but important details 
that. used to make our houses feel like homes ?: 


‘We do not find these things to-day, All the happi- - 


ness has gone out of our houses. They are all 


alike, all plain and dull. 

or variation there are in them, they might be so 

many bathing machines or hen-coops. 

And in like manner you will find most of 
the ‘* bogeys 
day. 
“7 * * * 

Thére is one reasoned alternative to Socialism, 
the very simple yet perfectly true doctrine that 
small families and willing work would quickly 
banish poverty from our country.—New Voice, 
April. 

This doctrine, we are told, will win the 
support of the wavering masses, who in 
desperation are inclined ‘‘ to give the 
Socialists a trial ’’; and although it contains 
reason, truth, work, and gutta-percha 
economics, we remain cold and unmoved. 
Smaller families mean cheaper living, and 
in the age of competition and sliding scales, 
cheaper living frequently means lowered 
wages. The more willing you work to-day, 
the fewer of you will be required for the job 
in hand, that means more unemployment, 
and therefore more poverty, The *‘ reasoned 
alternative’ to Socialism’ may appear 
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very simple,’’ but only to simple people. 
The nation to-day is not producing enough to 
satisfy the natural human demands of the workers. 

. The demands for a decent standard of life 

have been increasing, but the means of satisfying 
them have not increased; and to demand what is 
not there is crying for the moon.—Daily Chronicle, 
31.3.24, 
What an indictment of the present 
system! In the world’s richest country the 
‘“ natural human demands ”’ for its workers 
cannot be met, so the Chronicle leader 
writer informs us, and by the naive assump- 
tion that ‘‘ the Nation ’’ would be one har- 
monious entity but for these demands, he 
attempts to conceal the cause of the con- 
trast of wealth and poverty, and the in- 
evitable conflict between, the propertyless 
producers.of wealth and its non-working 
Capitalist owners. Even for the workers 
to demand a ‘‘ decent standard of life ’’ is 
with true Liberal cant considered ‘‘ crying 
for the Moon.’’ But the idle shareholders; 
they evidently may smile complacently upon 
the earth. Take only one instance, typicai 
of the average concern, and* what ‘a differ- 
ence we find in the reward of abstinence— 
from the dignity of labour :— 

The twenty-second annual report of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), 
Limited, issued last night, shows a nett trading 
profit_for twelve months.ended- October 31st, 1923, 
amounting to £7,467,925 12s. 10d.—Daily Mail, 
Oi2:24: 

What are the facts? - Man’s power over 
Nature reached the stage of being able to 
maintain an idle ruling class in the dim and 
remote past; this he could only do when 
he could produce more than was necessary 
for his own individual subsistence, later in 
the middle ages, roughly fifteen weeks’ 
labour’ of the ‘year enabled -a_ labourer 
to sustain a family of five for that 
period (Thorold Rogers), while to-day, 
modern manufacture with its giant 
machinesg electricity, railways and applied 
science, makes production possible on a 
scale that could far outstrip societies’ needs. 
Yet the workers are poor! and the best 
reason the Capitalist Press can advance: is a 
dirty lie. |The invention and industry of 
countless generations of workers HAS in- 


'- creased the means to satisfy the most ex- 


travagant demands ever likely to be made 
upon them, BUT those means are the pro- 
perty of the few, and operated solely. in 


their interests. Need: we stress the point? | 


% * * 


4 
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‘“ But we have yet to mect the Socialist who ‘s 
willing to learn anything from anybody without 
doubting the motive of his teachers.” (Democrat, 
9/2/24.) - | 
Within the Capitalist system there are 

thousands of ‘ anybodies ”? laying claim to 
be the teachers of the working class. 

All profess to be in: deepest sympathy 
with the sufferings of that class, and every 
library is filled with their voluminous 
vapourings. 
not obtain his understanding by blindly 
accepting every nostrum that was placed 
before him. His mental evolution has been 
through the stages of doubt, investigation 
to understanding. He does not consider his 
the final word in knowledge, but is ever 


prepared to enlarge that knowledge. Un-. 


like the, Capitalist supporting worker, the 


Socialist reasons from a class basis, ‘his - 


class interests, for it is only from that basis 
that he can judge the usefulness or other- 
wise of any teaching to his class. » Through 
the ‘method of discussion and critical 
enquiry men and women develop the power 
to reason for themselves. Our advice to 
the worker ‘in this age of political chicanery 
Is to trust none, but to acquire that learn- 
ing that dispenses with the need for trust 
or doubt and enables them to test the teach- 
ings offered, written or oral, on. the touch- 
stone of Socialist knowledge. 

x x % 


‘* Socialism meant complete destruction ‘of private 
property and individual liberty. God save England 
from Socialism.’’? (Harold Cox, The New Voice, 
Feb.) 
The worker may read. the above and: yet 

retain his composure. 
ferred to is not his watch and‘ chain or the 
odds and ends that often find their way to 
‘‘ Uncle,’’ but Capitalist. property, the bulk 
of the wealth of modern society. It is usual 


for Capitalist apologists to speak or write ~ 


of Marx as ‘‘ exploded ’’. or out of date, 
but how his words meet the whines of that 
class and their agents to-day. 

— You are horrified at our intending to do away 
with private property. But in your existing society, 
private property is already done away with for 
nine-tenths of the population ; its existence for the 
few is solely due to its non-existence in the hands 
of those nine-tenths.’’ (Reeves, Ed., p. 18, Com- ° 
munist Manifesto.) 

The above was written nearly eighty 
years ago, but Capitalist development has 
but served to emphasise these facts. The 
Capitaligt pretends to see in his form of 
Private property (the ownership of societies’ 
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The Socialist, however, did. 


The property re-" 
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means of wealth production) a form that 
permits of no further development without 
social stagnation and the destruction of 
what he terms individual liberty. : 
“The abolition of this state of things is called 
by the bourgeois, abolition of individuality and 
reedom ! By freedom is meant, under the 
present bourgeois conditions of production, free 
trade, free selling and buying.” (Ibid.) 
The freedom to exploit and plunder a 
working. class free only to sell their labour 
power—if they can. Property in its pre- 
sent form is but a transient form, it will 
undergo change when there is no further 
room. for development within the present 
system. _The main force generated within 
that system and the human factor that must 
bring that change, is the growing concious 
discontent of the working class, who in 
order to achieve their emancipation must 
realise that the barrier of freedom and com-. | 
fort for all stands in the present ‘socially 
operated, but privately-owned means of life. 
The only’ possible alternative is social 
ownership, by which the evils of to-day will 
be removed and .the communal form of 
‘society in which the human family was 
cradled for so many thousands of years re- 
stored on an infinitely higher plane. : 


Mac. 
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THE QUICK CHANGE ARTIST. 


At the moment Winston Churchill is very 
much in the public eye on account of his 
latest change of front. He was once a 
Conservative, then he became a_ Liberal, 
and lately he appears to have returned to 
the Conservative ranks again. But in one 
thing he is at least consistent, he has always 
supported Capitalism and has not pretended 
to do anything else. 


There is another man, once very mucif in 
the public eye, but now a setting star. This 
other man is Tom Mann. He has also 
changed his front many times, but he also 
has at least been consistent in one thing— 
consistent in advancing the personal in- 
terests of one Tom Mann. 


For years Tom Mann waved the big stick 
of Industrial unionism and cut capers on 
platforms whilst pouring scorn upon 
Political Action as a weapon in the working- 
class struggle for emancipation. We have, 
on previous occasion, given examples ot 
the way in which this platform pantaloon 
at one time backs industrial action and at 
another political action. A recent illustra- 
tion of his change of front moves us to ex- 
tract one or two more examples from his 
record. 

The Labour Leader of June 20th, 1918, 
issued an appeal inviting workers to join 
the I.L.P. The following extract is from 
this appeal :— 

We must not go back to pre-war conditions— 
else why all the sacrifice of the.war? We must 
have a fuller life—which is only possible on 
Socialist lines advocated by the I.L.P. This 
Party, of which we, the undersigned are members, 
is growing rapidly, is a fine propagandist body, 
and will assist to co-ordinate the industrial and 
political efforts of the Unions. We must not 
forget all we owe to the I.L.P. in the past. 
Amongst the names of those who signed 

the above appeal (wherein it is stated that 
the “undersigned are members” of the 
I.L.P.) appears that of Tom Mann, the in- 
dustrial unionist ! 

Later on Tom Mann signed the Trade 


Union Leaders’ “Manifesto supporting the - 


League of Nations.’ Item 4 of this Mani- 
festo runs as follows :— 


4. The prospect of another and still greater war 
is one we must either prepare for by vaster arma- 
ments than ever, or prevent. The first alternative 
is unthinkable, There remains only prevention. 
Prevention is possible by the League of Nations to 


enforce the peace. There is’no other way.—The 


Times, 7.11.19. 


* 


| 
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Is this Tom Mann the Industrialist or 
Tom Mann the I.L.P.’er who signs the 
Manifesto? If the ‘‘ League of Nations ”’ is 
the only way to prevent war, then where 
does Socialism come in? A very little ex- 
amination of the ‘‘ League of Nations ’”’ 
should convince those who will look at it 
from the working-class standpoint that it 
cannot prevent wars in a Capitalist world 
because it leaves the cause of wars un- 
touched. It has a two-fold object. It isa 
method’ by which a section of the Capitalist 
Class hope to cut.down the enormous sums 
they have to throw away on large arma- 
ments, and it is also a convenient method 
of throwing dust in the eyes of the workers 
and keeping them from finding the real 
cause of wars—the profit-making nature of 
the Capitalist system. The Capitalist hood- 
winking scheme then has the support of 
Tom Mann. 3 

In 1920 a pamphlet was issued by ‘' The 
Labour Abstentionist Party ’’ (a party that 
was still-born). This party advocated :— 

(a) Securing the election of Parliamentary - 
Candidates pledged to abstain from taking their 
seats ; (b) Propagation of the futility of Parliament- 
ary action. 

The “Foreword” to the pamphlet was 
written by- Tom Mann and the following ex- 
tracts are taken from it :— 

The workers are travelling rapidly in the direc- 
tion of obtaining control of industry. They will 
travel with accelerating speed as they learn the 
unwisdom of relying upon Parliament. 


: : 

The glamour of Parliament naturally has attrac- 
tions which many good men are reluctanty to 
forego; as these comrades grow in strengtlfand 
clearness of view they will discard the plutocratic 
institution and learn the wisdom of Direct Action, 
and complete control of industrial affairs in the 
communal interest. 


1 therefore heartily commend this pamphlet as 
being in my judgment calculated to be really edu- 
cative in enabling readers to estimate Parlia- 
mentary action correctly, and to sce the necessity 
for Industrial Solidarity. a 
Hére we have a change back again to 

Direct Action—he has apparently grown 
(backwards !) in strength and clearness and 
discarded the ‘‘ plutocratic institution ”’ 


But now we come to the cream of the 
business—the ‘‘ real currant bun.” The 
monthly journal of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, number forty-four, 
March, 1924, has been brought to our 
notice, and was the immediate inspiration of 
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this article. On turning to page 6 we find 
the following :— 


ELECTION OF THREE PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATES, 1924. 


The following have accepted nomination for the 
above positions, All pay the Political Levy and 
accept the objects, policy, and programme of the 
Labour Party, and are prepared to accept a con- 
stituency in the event of being selected. (Italics 
ours.) 

On looking~down the list of those who 
‘“ have accepted nomination,’’ etc., we find 
among them 


Mann, T., Woolwich, 6th. 


So the Labour abstentionist has grown 
further in ‘‘ strength and clearness ’’ and is 
back in the Parliamentary fold trying to get 
a seat in the ‘‘ plutocratic institution ”’! 
He accepts ‘‘ the objects, policy, and pro- 
gramme ’’ of the party which assisted in 
sending thousands of working men to the 
battlefield and whose present programme lh. 
cludes the settling of strikes, the increase 
of armaments, and the attendance at glori- 
ous feeds provided by their wealthy patrons 
—the Capitalists. 


We have given the above particulars not 
because any great importance attaches to 
Tom Mann (as a mattef of fact among 
‘‘ tabour leaders ’’ he is practically a back 
number at the moment), but because his 
record offers a convenient illustration of the 
futility and foolishness of trusting — in 


” » 


e,. 1 
leaders. me 


’ 


The antidote. to the blind tollowing of 
blind or tricky leaders is to arm yourself 
with the necessary knowledge that will 
acquaint yow with the road you must travel 
to achieve your freedom from wage slavery. 
(ince you have grasped the fundamentals of 
your.position in society you will lay down 
the poliey to be ‘carried out and you will not 
frequire ‘‘leaders.’”’ 

Popular idols are the abomination of work- 
ing-class movements. Away With them! 


GILMAC. 


For fools are always fain 
To measure meanings by the gaudy. show 


Of twisted words that hide them. And a 


strain | 
That fills their ears with honeved overflow 


(Sf phrase and music is at once decreed 


Surely to hold the very truth indeed. 
Lucretius. 
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MARX ON FREE TRADE. 


A speech delivered before the Democratic 
Association of Brussels, at its public meet- 
ing, January 9th, 1848. 

Reprinted from ‘‘ The Poverty of Philo- 
sophy.’’ (Twentieth Century Press, Ltd. 
London, 1900). 

GENTLEMEN,—The_ repeal of the Corn 
Laws in England is the greatest triumph 
of Free Trade in the nineteenth century. In 
every country where manufacturers speak 
of Free Trade, they have in mind chiefly 
Free Trade in corn or raw material gener- 
ally. To burden foreign corn with protec- 
tive-duties is infamous, it is to speculate on 
the hunger of the people. 

Cheap food, high wages, for this alone 
the English Free Traders have spent mil- 
lions, and their enthusiasm has already in- 
fected their continental brethren. And, 
generally speaking, all those who advocate 
Free Trade do so in the interests of the 
working class. 

But, strange to say, the people for whom 
cheap food is to be procured at all costs are 
very ungrateful. Cheap food has as bad a 
repute in England as cheap government has 
in France. The people see in these self- 
sacrificing gentlemen, in Bowring, Bright 
and Co., their worst enemies and the most 
shameless hypocrites. 

Everyone knows that in England the 
struggle between Liberals and Demo- - 
crats takes the name of the struggle be- 
tween Free Traders and Chartists. Let us 
see how the English Free Traders have 
proved to the people the ‘good intentions 
that animate them. 

This is what they said to the factory 
hands :— 

‘“ The duty on corn is a tax upon wages; this 
tax vou pay to the landlords, those mediaval aris- 
tocrats, If your position is a wretched one, it is so 
only on account of the high price of the most 
indispensable articles of food.” 

The workers in turn asked of the manu- 
facturers :— 

“ How is it that in the course of the last thirty 
vedrs; while our commerce and manufacture has 
immensely inereased, our’ wages have fallen far 
more rapidly, in) proportion, than the price of 
corn Has gone up? 

“The tax which you say ‘we pay the landlords is 
scarcely 3d. a weelk per worker. And yet the 
wages of the hand-loom weaver fell, between 1815 
and 1843, from 28s. per week to 5s., and the wages 
of the power-loom weavers, between 1823) and 
1843, from 20s. per week to 8s. “ 

** And during the whole of the time that portion 


~~ 
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of the tax which you say we pay the landlord has 
never exceeded 3d. And then, in the year 1834, 
when bread was very cheap and business brisk, 
what did you tell us? You said, ‘ If you are 
poor, it is only because you have too many chil- 
dren, and your marriages are more productive 
than your labour! ’ 

‘* These are the very words you spoke to us, 
and you set about making new Poor Laws, and 
building worlhouses, those bastilles of the prole- 
tariat.”’ 

To this the manufacturers replied :— 


‘“ You are right, worthy labourers, It is not 
the price of corn alone, but competition of the 
hands among themselves as well, which determines 
wages. 

‘* But just bear in mind the circumstance that 
our soil consists of nothing but rocks and sand- 
banks. You surely do not imagine that corn can 
be grown in flowerpots! Therefore, if, instead of 
wasting our labour and capital upon a thoroughly 
sterile soil, we were to give up agriculture, and 
devote ourselves exclusively -to commerce and 
manufacture, all Europe would abandon its fac- 
tories, and England would form one huge factory 
town, with the whole of the rest of Europe for 
its agricultural districts.”’ 

While thus haranguing his own working 
men, the manufacturer is interrogated by 
the small tradesmen, who exclaim :— 

‘* If we repeal the Corn Laws we shall indeed 
ruin agriculture; but, for all that, we shall not 
compel other nations to give up their own fac- 
tories and buy our goods. What will the conse- 
quences be? I lose my customers in the country, 
and the home market is destroyed.”’ 

The manufacturer turns his back upon 
the working men, and replies to the shep- 
keeper :— 

‘* As to that, you leave it to us! Once rid of 
the duty on corn, we shall import cheaper corn 
from abroad. Then we shall reduce wages at 
the very time when they arg rising in the countries 
where we get our corn. Thus, in addition to the 
advantages which we already enjoy, we shall have 
lower wages, and, with all these advantages, we 
shall easily force the Continent to buy of us. 
But now the farmers and agricultural 

labourers join in the discussion :— 

‘* And what, pray, is to become of us? Are we 
to help in passing a sentence of death upon agri- 
culture, when we gef our living by it? Are we 
to let the soil be torn from beneath our feet? 
For all answer the Anti-Corn Law League 

contented itself with offering prizes for the 
three best essays upon the wholesome in- 
fluence of the Repeal of the Corn Laws on 
' English agriculture. 

These prizes were carried off by Messrs. 
Hope, Morse and Greg, whose essays were 
distributed by thousands throughout the 
agricultural districts. One of the prize es- 


sayists devotes himself to proving that 


e 





neither the tenant farmer nor the agricul- 
tural labourer would lose by the repeal of 
the-Corn Laws, and that the landlord alone 
would lose. 
‘The English tenant farmer,’’ he exclaims, 
““ need not fear repeal, because no other country 
can produce such good corn so cheaply as England. 
Thus, even if the price of corn fell, it would not 
hurt you, because this fall would only affect rent, 
which would go down, while the profit of capital 
and the wages of labour would remain stationary.” 
The second prize essayist, Mr. Morse, 
maintains, on the contrary, that the price of 
corn will rise in consequence of repeal. He 
is at infinite pains to prove that protective 
duties have never been able to secure a re- 
munerative price for corn. 
In support of his assertion he quotes the 


fact that, wherever foreign corn has been 
imported, the price of corn in England has 





gone up considerably, and that when little 

corn has been imported the price has fallen 
greatly. This prize-winner forgets that the 
importation was not the cause of the high 

price, but that the high price was the cause 

of the importation. In direct contradicti 

of his colleague, he asserts that ever ) ise 

in the price of corn is profitable t fee 

the tenant farmer and pvouree, eae Se 
not benefit the landlord. / 

The third prize essayist, Mr. Greg, who 
is a large manufacturer and whose work is 
addressed to the latge tenant farmers, could 
not afford to echo such silly stuff. His 
language is more scientific. 

He admits that the Corn Laws can in- 

crease rent only by increasing the price of 
corn, and that they can raise the price of 
corn only by inducing the investment of 
capital upon land of inferior quality, and 
this is a perfectly natural explanation. 
- In proportion as population increases, it 
inevitably follows, if foreign corn cannot be 
imported, that less fruit soil must be 
called into requisition, the cultivation of 
which involves more expense and the pro- 
duct of which is consequently dearer, There 
- being a demand for all the corn thus pro- 
duced it will all be sold. The price for all of 
it will of necessity be determined by the price 
of the product of the inferior soil. The 
difference between this price and the cost 
of production upon soil of better quality con- 
stitutes the rent paid for the use of the 
better soil. 

If, therefore, in: consequence of the repeal 


of the Corn Laws, the price of corn falls, 
t 
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and if, as a matter of course, rent falls with 


It, 1t 1s because inferior soil will no longer 


be cultivated. . Thus the reduction of rent 
must inevitably ruin a number of the tenant 
farmers. . 

lhese remarks are necessary in order to 
make Mr. Greg’s language comprehensible. 


‘‘ The small farmers,” he says, ‘‘who cannot 


Support themselves by agriculture must take refuge 
in manufacture... As to the large tenant farmers, 
they cannot fail to profit by the arrangement ; 
either the landlord. will be obliged to seil them 
their land very cheap, or leases will be made out 
for very long periods... This will enable tenant 
_ farmers to invest more capital in their farms, to 
use agricultural machinery on a larger scale, and 
to save manual labour, which will, moreover, be 
cheaper, on account of the general fall in Wages, 
the immediate consequence of the repeal of the 

Corn Laws.”’ 

Dr. Bowring ‘conferred upon all these 
arguments the consecration of religion, by 
exclaiming at a_ public meeting, ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ is Free Trade, and Free Trade is 
Jesus Christ.’’ 


It may be easily understood that all this 
cant was not calculated to make cheap 
bread tasteful to working men. 


Besides, how shou'd the working men 
understand the sudden philanthropy of the 
manufacturers, the very men who were still 
busy fighting against the Ten Hours Bill, 
which was to reduce the working day of the 
mill hands from twelve hours to ten? 

To give you an idea of the philanthropy 
of these manufacturers I would remind you 
of the factory regulations in force in all their 
mills. 

4 

Every manufacturer has for his own spe- 
cial use a regular penal code, by means of 
which fines are inflicted for every voluntary 


or involuntary offence. For instance, the 


operative pays so much when he has the 
misfortune to sit down on a chair, or whis- 


per, or speak, or laugh; if he is a few . 


moments late; if any part of a machine 
breaks, or if he turns out work of an in- 
ferior quality, &c. The fines are always 
greater than the damage really done by the 
workman. And to give the working man 
every. opportunity for incurring fines the fac- 
tory clock is set forward, and he is given 
bad material to make into good stuff. An 
overseer unskilful in multiplying infractions 
of rules is soon discharged. 


You see, gentlemen, this private legisla- 
tion is enacted for the especial purpose of 
creating ‘such infractions, and infractions 
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are manufactured for the purpose of making 
money. Thus the manufacturer uses every 
means of reducing the nominal wage, and 
even profiting by accidents over which the 
workers have no control. 

_ And these manufacturers are the same 
philanthropists who have tried to persuade 
the workers that they were capable of goinyy 
to immense expense for the sole and express 
purpose of improving the conditions of these 
same working men! On the one hand they 
nibble at ¢he workers’ wages in the meanest 
way by means of factory regulations, and 

on the other, they are prepared to make the 
§reatest ‘sacrifices to raise those wages by 
means of the Anti-Corn Law League. 

They build great palaces, at immense ex- 
pense, in which the League takes up its 
official residence. They send an army of 
missionaries to all corners of England to 
preach the gospel of Free Trade; they 
print and distribute gratis thousands of pam- 
phlets to enlighten the working man upon 
his own interests. They spend enormous 
sums to buy over the Press -to their side. 
hey organise a vast administrative system 
for the conduct of the Free Trade move- 
ment, and bestow all the wealth of their 
eloquence upon public meetings’. It was 
at one of these meeting's that a workipo 
man exclaimed boldly :— 

o If the landiords were to sell our bones, you 
Manulacturers would be the first to buy them and- 
rae them through the mill and make flour ot 
~The English working men have appre- 

ciated to the fullest extent the significance 
of the struggle between the lords of the land 
and of capital. They knew very well that: 
the price of bread was to be reduced in order 
to reduce wages,’ and that the profit of 
capital would rise in proportion as rent fell. 

Ricardo, the apostle of the English Free 
Traders, the leading economist of our cen- 
tury, entirely agrees with the ayorkers upon 
this point. } : 

In his celebrated work upon political 
economy he says :— 

‘* Tf, instead of growing our own corn. . - we dis- 
cover a new market from which we can supply 
Ourselves , . , at a cheaper price, wages will fall 
and profits rise. The fall in the price of 
agricultural produce reduces the Wages, not only 


of the labourer employed in cultivating the soil, 


but also of all those employed in commerce or 
manufacture.’ 


(Lo be continued) 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
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OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratio control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansoft living(i.e. ,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 


“emancipation of the working class from the domina- 


tion. of the master class, by the conversion irito the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and theit democratic control 
by the whole people. 

“That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without, distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 


- monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken. 


from the workers, the working ctass must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local,’ in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 


"aristocratic and plutocratic. 


That as political parties are but the expression of 
oxking class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests 0 1 sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must -be hostile to every other party. 
The SociaList Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 


muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- | 


mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentinthe Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


“ 


Published by THe SociaListT PAKTY of Great Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 
Printed for them by R. E. Taycor & Son, Lrp., 55/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (T.1.). 
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| [The Fraud of Reform 


No. 238. Vo. 20.] LONDON, JUNE, 1924. 


In spite of the manifest failure of the 
‘“ Labour ’’ Government :to solve ~the 
problems . facing the working class ‘the 
majority of its supporters still seem to cling 
to the idea that such a government con- 
tains their anly hope. The failure is. ex- 
cused on the ground that, the Labour Party 
are in office but not in power, and it does 
hot appear -to strike those who echo this 


excuse that it is in itself an admission that - 


the Labour Party is prepared to depend 
upon the support of sections.of the master 
class in turn and to give the necessary ser- 
vices to that class in return. The execution 
by the ‘‘ Labour ’’ Government of various 
items of policy inherited from their Tory pre- 
decessors is overlooked and we are asked 
to be grateful for the abolition of the gap, 
promises of increased pensions and the re- 
duction of indirect taxation. 

_ The Labour Party’s supporters appear to 
consider these acts as real measures of 
improvement of working class conditions, 
and that with a ‘‘ Labour ’’ majority in the 


House of Commons more blessings will des-. 


cend on their patient heads. Let us examine 
the grounds for such assumption, - 

Take the abolition of the gap. The 
present writer recently heard one  unem- 
ployed leader declare that even if the 
Government had done nothing else, this act 
alone entitled them to working class sup- 
port. Yet, why was the unemployment 
insurance established in the first place? 
Was it to make existence easier for the 
unemployed? If so, then Lloyd George is 
entitled to Support rather than the Labour 
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|. Party, who have mereiy modified one of his 


measures ;, but the object of National Insur- 


-ance in all its forms for that matter was 


no piece of..Capitalist philanthropy. The 


master class have not yet commenced to 


give us something. for nothing. 

Shortly before the abolition of the gap, 
the chairman of the Glasgow Parish Council 
gave away the key of the situation. In an 
interview with the Minister: of Health, re- 
ported in the Daily Ileruld, he stated that 
the gap cost his Council £200,000 in outdoor 
relief. The Ministér in the House of Com- 
mons announced that the abolition of the 
gap would cost the State an additional 
£500,000 3 

Thus, it is easy to see that two-fifths of 
the amount laid out by the State will be 
saved by the Glasgow property owners 
alone. Two other cities saving similar 
amounts would wipe out the outlay and show 
a profit for the ‘‘ nation’ of £100,000. 
The unemployed are merely transferred for 
the purpose of relief from the local to the 
national authorities: because such centralisa- 
tion is cheaper. — 

The same remarks apply to pensions. 
When Lloyd George introduced old age pen- 
sions, he pointed out that it cost more to 
maintain old slaves in workhouses than té 
give them a State pension. The State 
simply relieved the local authorities of part 
of the increasing: financial burden caused by 
the increase of poverty among the workers. 
The Labour Party propose to carry the 
process a step further. They propose that 


a still greater share of the burden shall fall 
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on the National Exchequer knowing full 
well that this will result in a reduction of 
the amount paid out by the master class 
as a whole in preportion to the number of 
slaves pensioned. | 

What working man can seriously consider 
that the miserable pittances suggested really 
relieve poverty. If the intention is to make 
the pensioned ones comfortable and free from 
care, how are we to explain the scantiness 
of the means? Remember, fellow slaves, © 
the millions squandered to make your 
masters’ property safe by means of four 
years of carnage before you repeat the silly 
lie that there is not enough. wealth to do it. 
-‘What applies to old age pensions, of 
course applies equally to mothers’ pensions 
and so on. Mr. Arthur Henderson, during 
the Burnley bye-election, stated that the 
Government’s object was to prevent 
needy motkers applying to the Poor Law 
authorities. 

Generally we find the same dodge on.-the 
part of our masters. They pretend to give 
with ore hand something but it is less than 
they take away with the other. 

The anxiety of the Labour Government 
and its supporters to justify their existence 
in the eyes of the property owners was well 
exemplified in the debate on the adminis- 
tration of the Poplar area. The Minister 
of Health showed that the inability of his 
‘predecessors to enforce the Mond order 
proved that the Poplar Guardians had (in 
spite of accusations to the contrary) kept 
relief down to the minimum possible in view 
of the extreme destitution in the area con- 
cerned. George Lansbury proudly clammed 
that they had kept the peace in the East 
End for years. Who for? There is only 
one answer. The masters see in the rising 
tid® of destitution’ standing menace to the 
security of their property. The more 
starving men and women there are, the 
more danger there is of theft and other 
such crimes being committed. The choice 
is between increased protection in the shape 
of &n additional police force and so-called 
‘« relief.’’ It is cheaper to dole out a few 
‘* bob’? per head to the hungry than to 
feed, clothe, house and equip a large staff 
of extra police, and so we find that as the 
years go on and the;army of the unem- 
ployed mounts from hundreds of thousands 
to millions and the general scope of destitu- 
tion grows larger, the dole<has to be en- 

larged and the need for economy 1n Its ad- 
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| ministration becomes more keenly felt by 


the masters, from whose coffers it myst 
come. 

Hence we find centralisation schemes 
being’ adopted, extended and revised as ex- 
perience and growing pressure dictates to 
our rulers. There is no ‘‘ new spirit ’’ 
embodied in the Labour Party's policy in 
this matter. All the pious posh of Ramsay 
Macdonald and his gang merely accentuates 
their disgusting meanness and contempt for 
the interests of the class in whose name they 


profess to act. Their ‘‘ Socialism ’’ is - 


merely the bourgeois variety mentioned by 
Marx and Engels -in the ‘* Communist 
Manifesto ’’ which professes with its lips 
to serve the workers but in its actual prac- 
tice simplifies and economises Capitalist 
government. 


The reduction of taxation in any shape . 


or form cannot benefit the workers as a 
class for the simple reason that their energy 
is a commodity, the price of which is based 
on the cost of living. Even if we grant for 
sake of argument that taxes affect prices in 
the long. run, the reduction in the cost of 
living involves no improvement in the 
general condition of the workers. It only 
provides the masters with an opportunity 
and excuse for reducing wages. In fact, 
the greater part of the existence of the 
workers on the economic field may be 
summed up thus :—Fighting for a rise when 


prices go up and fighting against a reduc- © 


tion when prices fall. 

Yet, in spite of these perfectly obvious 
facts, we haye sentimental humbugs pro- 
claiming themsélves the workers’. saviours 
because they have taken fourpence off tea. 
We are not impressed. They. are ‘merely 
imitators. ‘ Their Liberal precursors have 
given us our stomach-full long enough ago. 

Fellow workers, so long as a smail class 
possess the means -of life, you will toil in 


poverty for them; and reforms will do no- 


thing to lift the burden. Socialism alone 
will do that. Organige for the common 
ownership of the earth and all that the 


workers’ hands have wrought. 
: E. B. 


ee —— — ——= —— —$ —————$—————— 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS. 
Handsome Cabinet Photographs* suitable for 
framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 
To be had from S.P.G.B., 17, Mount Pleasant, 
London, W.C.1. 
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ON LOOKING AHEAD. 
Socialism is not a cult, a creed or a fad. 
It is not a new religion. Socialism is the 
greatest idea the human mind has ever con- 
ceived. In the light of its teaching the 
march of human progress has barely begun. 
Mankind is still in its swaddling clothes. 
History, so far, has been the record of its 
blind gropings after something—it knows 
not what. Whatever progress has been 
achieved has been mainly consequential, 
rather than intentional. It has often been 
gained in spite of its originators. Few 
have been the men of vision who could see 
ten years ahead. And after all, could one 
reasonably expect it? The necessity of pro- 
viding for his creature needs has left man 
little time for looking far ahead. The 
future was thus early the happy hunting 
ground of the prophet and seer. One could 
not expect primitive man, for instance, to 
-have foreseen all the consequences of the 
discovery of fire. This, perhaps the most 
momentous of man’s discoveries, at once 
differentiated him from the brutes and made 
civilisation possible. Think of the thous- 
ands of things, for the production of which 
we depend upon fire, and you must, agree 
that human society is almost inconceivable 
without it. And yet there must have been 
some sort of human society which knew it 
not: Is it to be wondered at that for cen- 
turies fire was an object of worship? That 
man.ascribed his knowledge of it to the 
direct interposition of the Gods! Without 
‘going into the question of its probable 
erigin, ene which must always remain ob- 
secure, we can readily agree that primitive 
man could have had no conception what- 
ever. of its consequences. 








Similarly, with the other great discaveries 
of mankind; the domestication of animals; 
smelting of metals; steam; gunpowder; 
electricity ; optics; few or none could see 
their ultimate effect upon human society. 

~Yet how profound has been each one. Each, 
doubtless even the earliest, has been met 
with derision, scoffing and prejudiced oppo- 
sition. But they have conquered, and the 
ideas and institutions of mankind have been 
re-moulded. . Many of us remember the 
hoots and boos that greeted the early riders 
of the bicycle; the guffaws that welcomed 
the first pneumatic tyres; the sniggers that 
assailed the first motor-cars; the sneers and 
newspaper cartoons that accompanied the 
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first aviators. But they have arrived—they 
have ‘‘ made good.’’ 

These have been material things. Things 
that could be handled, felt, seen, experi- 
enced. Why, then, this antipathy to any- 
thing new? Why this antagonism to any- 
thing out of the ordinary? Precisely for 
that reason. Because it is out of the ord- 
inary. 

Man is a lazy animal, a slave of habit 
and convention. Anything that shakes his 
complacency’ or interferes with his estab- 
lished habits is at first distasteful. He is 
also a curious, inquisitive animal, a trait 
he shares with his simian cousins. His 
curiosity often conquers his inertia... For- 
tunately human society is leavened with a 
sprinkling of individuals whose curiosity 
is insatiable, whose thirst for the 
eternal *‘ why ”’ is unquenchable. Who are 
not satisfied with the humdrum, the con- 
ventional and the superficial? These are 
they who make their neighbours uncomfort- 
able. Who shake their complacency, and 
their tendency to take everything for ' 
granted, eternal and unalterable. That. is 
why they are at first not popular. One of 
the results of universal education has been 
to increase the number of these enquiring 
souls, and the printing press has developed 
the. means of meeting their needs (one 
reason why you should push The Socialist 
Standard). Neither of these results were 
foreseen by either those who inaugurated 
universal education, or’:the inventors of 
printing. Similarly with the discovery of 
steam and its application to industry. None 
could see that its outcome would be the 
world of, to-day. That is what we meant 
when we said earlier ‘‘ progress has been 
consequential, rather than intentional.’ 
Mankind has got on with the job that was 
nearest and left the future to look after it- 
self, That is why the world is very far from 
ideal. That is why current history is a 
groaning, rumbling, creaking progression, 
punctuated by catastrophies. : 

Most people’s view of the next ten years 
is that things will be much the same then as 
now. ‘* Perhaps the foreman will die, and 
I shall get his job ’’ sums up the philosophy 

of a great many, Poor simple souls. 
Death takes ‘ hands ’’ as well as foremen, 
and what are you going to do with a 
life Life is the thing that matters. How 
are you spending it? Poor? Of course! 
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Unemployed ? Net” And ‘still eon Yes! 
damned poor. Then what’s wrong? This 
is where those enquiring, inquisitive peo- 
ple come in. This is where the Soaalist 
gives evidence. Why with all those great 
powers and discoveries at mankind's. dis- 
posal should there be any who are poor and 
unhappy? Why with all the evidence of 
stupendous wealth around us, should there 
be any who suffer want, hunger and priva- 
tion? Yet there are millions! ee 
something is wrong} °s | 


Yes! What is wrong: is: he. elu upon 


which society is built. All the. nieans where: - 


by we all live are in private hands. The 
rule of society is ‘‘ everyone for himself, 
and we'll take charge of the Army.’’ The 
reason they take charge of the Army (and 
the other Forces, of course) is in case the 
workers get tired of being hired to make 
wealth, and desire to enjoy what they alone 
make. Now Socialism means just that 
step, that the workers should take posses- 
sion of all the machinery by means of which 
wealth is produced"and distributed, and use 
it for the benefit of the whole of society. 
There is enough and to spare for everyone 
to lead a full, healthy and happy life. Pov- 
erty and ali that flows from poverty will be 
abolished. The good things that workers 
now produce for others will be their own. 
The spectacle cf useful, industrious citizens 
starving, or leading cramped, adulterated 
lives in the midst of plenty will be a thing 
of the past,’a thing unbelievable to future 
generations. 

The effort to bring this about will be 
met by force. The armed forces we have 
mentioned. will be ruthlessly used against 
vou. But the organised workers hold the 
master key. By first obtaining control of 
the political machine they “will control the 
armed forces. With these under control, 
they can proceed to the re-organisation of 
society upon a workers’ basis, where to 
those who need will go the fruits of their 
industry. 

Let us, therefore, look ahead. Let us 
raise ourselves a moment above the daily 
-round,. and realise that-@ life worth living 
is Within our grasp. Let us realise that 
Socialism 1s not a vague abstraction, not a 
dream of some arm-chair philosopher, but 
a practical, simple fe-ordering of human 
affairs. That is why we said at the com- 
mencement of this article that Socialism is 
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the greatest idea that the human mind has ever 
conceived. That man, after harnessing the 
great forces of nature, and opening the 
treasure chest of Mother Earth should 
now organise himself, organise human 
society, that is the ‘‘ dream.’’ . Is it so 
visionary; is it so impracticable? Help us 
to realise it. Look ahead. 
W.T.H. 


THE RELIEF OF ABSTINENCE. 


The latest returns of the tea-producing 
companies illustrate the enormous amount 
of unpaid labour that is appropriated by the 


Capitalist. 


. The following table shows the dividends 
of five companies for 1922 and 1923 :— 
1922 1923 
Alliance Tea of Ceylon 25% 40% 
Ederapolia Tea Co. ... 174% = 30% 
Nedeem Tea Co. 2210/ 35 % 
Halem Tea Co. ... a 25% 40%, 
Spring Valley Ceylon ... dD0% 
(Taken from the Obs€rver, 11/5/24). 
From the above it will be seek that the share- 
ho'ders have received on the average over t wo- 
thirds of the money back that they invested, 
and yet they may still have their original 
amount invested in the company 
has been accomplished within two years! 
Thirty-two pounds a year (out of every 
hundred originally inv ested) for doing noth- 
ing—not a bad way of Spcanne a living. 
And yet when the engineers, the coal 
miners, or the railwaymen, c for a paltry 
shilling or two more a week for 47 hours 
or. so of arduous work under unhealthy 
conditions, this is the type of people who 


cannot find epithets gee enough to con-. 


demn such action. 

The shareholder invests money in a com- 
pany (or a paid official does it for him) and 

*n he can go to sleep or go to Jericho 
with the pleasant conviction that at the end 
of a given period a nice fat sum will 
come to him, and at the end of. further 
periods further fat sums will be forth- 
coming. The idea is spread about that 
these nice fat sums are the reward of ‘‘-ab- 
stinence.’’ This suggestion would be quite 
alright if ‘‘ abstinence ’’ was” intended to 
mean abstaining from useful work. But 
such is not the intention though it is a 
fact. We are required to believe that these 
people abstain from spending the money on 
pleasures in order to invest it. Yet curi- 
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ously cnough it is at pleasure resorts of 
various kinds that the wealthy shareholders 
are found. Who is it occupies the first- 
class berths on ocean going liners? The 
abstainer. Who harries the big game in 
the mighty forests and jungles of Africa 
and India? The abstainer. Who dodges 
the harshness of the English. winter by 
taking the first-class trans-Continental ex- 
press for the Riviera? The abstainer. Who 
puts as many miles as possible between 
himself and the ugly factory towns in which 
his wealth is produced? Why the poor 
hardly used abstainer, of course. 


But everything has an end, even though 
the end be but the beginning of something 
else. One day the selfish worker will Palka 
pity on the altruistic shareholder and will 
save the latter from the ‘‘ miseries ’’ asso- 
ciated with ‘‘ abstinence.’?’ The workers 
will take unto themselves the fruits of in- 
dustry to set off against the toils. That day 
the shareholder will be relieved of his idle- 
ness as well as his’ abstinence. For that 
he should bless us, but, alas, I fear he will 
curse us. Our motives are the best and 
we wish to make of him a happy, healthy, 
and useful human.being. GILMACc. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE 
MATERIALIST CONCEPTION OF 
HISTORY. 


In ovr previous article in the May issue 
We pointed out that the Materialist con- 
ception of history regards the development 
of the means and methods of wealth pro- 
duction and distribution as the motive force 
and main cause of the changes in the forms 
of society... We said that this view of his- 
torical development had been subjected to 
a considerable amount of misrepresentation, 
and we promised to show that Marx and 
Engels did not, as is alleged by some of 


their opponents, fail to realise the import- 


ance of other factors in history besides the 
economic one. However, before proceeding 
to do this, let us look a little closer at our 
theory of history. In-contrast with the 
old method of TRUS history, which em- 
phasised the doings and mis- doings of. kings 
and queens, and those of the so-called Creat 
men, as the most important of historical 
happenings, the more up-to-date method, 
the scientific method, of treating history, 
has for its theme not only the activities of 
mankind in géneral, but also the- condi- 
tions under which men have lived at differ- 


-ent stages of social development. The 


application of the principle of evolution is, 
generally speaking, no longer confined ex. 
clusively to what is called the purely natural 
world, but is likewise applied to human 
histor, “°° orn, “says Enceis, 306 Jive 
not only in nature; but in human  societs, 
and this has its theor C20 development and 
its science no less than nature.” 

As with natural history, which shows us 
that the struggle for the food supply is the 
fundamental principle of organic evolution, 
so with human history is the quest for food, 
clothing and shelter, together with the de- 
velopment of the means emploved to pro- 
duce thes@ the fundamental principle in 
the historical development of human society. 
In the quest for food, clothing and shelter, 
human beings do not live in a state ot 
isolation from each other. They belong to 
the social animals, and since the conditions 
of their existence cannot be met in isola- 
tion, they are compelled to enter into re- 
lations with each other in order to live. 
In other werds, the primary factor which 
holds human- beings together in society is 
the need for satisfying their econemic re- 
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aac Now: <— ioe man satisfy 
his economic requirements? The means of 
subsistence do not fall from heaven; they 
have to be produced from surrounding 
nature by human effort, and this bring’s .us 
to the question of the means employed by 
‘man to produce the wherewithal to live. 

Benjamin Franklin has aptly defined man 
as a tool-making animal. The fact that man 
can make tools is one of the main distinc- 
tions between himself and the lower animals 
from which he is descended. Not as a tool 
user is man to be distinguished from his pre- 
human ancestors, for many of these use tools 
such as sticks, as weapons of defence, and 
stones for cracking nuts. Man alone among 
those who compose the animal kingdom is 
capable of making tools at will. Whilst 
‘ the lower animals have to depend upon their 
own bodily organs, and such tools as are 
found ready to hand in nature, they are 
unable to rise above the limits set - by 
nature. But with man the position is 
entirely different, for inasmuch as he pro- 
duces tools he supplements his bodily organs 
and by the use of these tools is able to 
overcome the obstacles, and to a large ex- 
tent rise above the limits set by his physical 
or natural surroundings. In other words, 
whilst the’ lower animals adapt themselves 
to their environment, man as a tool-making 
animal is able to adapt the environment to 
himself. 

To the extent that man _ produces and 
develops the tools which he uses to obtain 
the means of subsistence, he develops for 
himself a new set of conditions to’ which 
in turn he adapts himself in order to live. 
To illustrate what is meant by this, let us 
take an example from man’s existence 
‘during the period of savagery. In the very 
earliest stage of human existence, when 
pan s home was in the tropical or sub- 


ropical forests, the tools used by man to. 


obtain the means of subsistence were not 
above thése used by:some of the lower 
animals. Part of the time of our primitive 
ancestors of this period was spent in trees, 
as only in this way could they ‘‘ escape the 
attacks of large beasts of prey and survive.”’ 
Fruit, nuts and roots were the main means 


of ‘subsistence, and in such conditions as . 


prevailed at this stage of human existence 
we can well say that man was at the mercy 
of his natural surroundings. But, when, at 


a later period of human development, man_ 


had discovered the use of fire and had 
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m rene 
acquired the ability to make it at will, an 
entirely new set of conditions were set up 
as a consequence. Our primitive ancestors 
were able, as a consequence of the use of 
fire, to leave the forests, add fish, which only 
becomes palatable by means of cooking, to 
their food supply, and by following the 
courses of rivers, and the shores of seas 
and lakes, they spread more generally over 
the greater part of the earth with less re- 
gard for climate and locality. Concerning 
these migrations of early man .through his 
discovery of the use of fire, Morgan points 
out :— 

‘“ Of the fact of * these migrations there is 
abundant evidence in the remains of flint and 
stone implements of the Status of Savagery found 
upon all the continents. In reliance upon fruits 
and spontaneous subsistence a removal from- the 
original habitat would have been impossible.’ 
(Ancient Society, page 21.) 

At a much later period, when man had 
invented the bow and arrow we find fresh 
conditions of existence obtaining largely as 
a result of this invention. The hunting of 
big game to serve as means of subsistence, 
which hitherto had brought forth only 
scanty results, since man’s only tools or 
weapons in the hunt were the crude club 
and spear, was, aS a consequence of the 
use of the bow and arrow, taken up as a 
normal occupation, and meat was added 
more regularly to the food supply. 

As Morgan says concerning the invention 
of the bow and arrow:— _ 

“This remarkable invention, which came _ in 
aftér the spear war club, and gave the first deadly 
weapon for the hunt, appeared late in savagery. 
It has been used to mark the commencement of 
its Upper Status. It must have given a powerful 
upward influence to ancient society, standing in 
the same relation to the period of savagery, as 
the iron sword to the period of Barbarism, and 
the fire-arms to the period of civilisation.’’ 
(Ancient Society, page 22.) 

The invention of the bow and arrow, like 
the discovery of the use of fire led more or 
less directly to many remarkable changes 
in the conditions of human existence. But 
of- these changes more will be said later. 
Here our chief concern is to stress the im- 


| | portance of the development of tools as the 


propelling force in social change. The word 
tools, it must be noted, is used by us in the 
wider sense to include all the means which 
are used in general by man to produce -and 
distribute wealth. The telegraph, and the 


, telephone, the giant machines of the cotton 


mill and the vast ocean liner used to carry 


~-_— — 


aeany & to all ts of the earth, are, —_ 
this point of view, just as much tools to 
our mode of living to-day, as the club and 
spear, and the bow and arrow were to the 
mode of living of our savage ancestors 
\Vith the progress of time the tools of 
wealth production and distribution develop 
so rapidly and become so varied and com- 
plex that we are apt to lose sight of them 
as being tools. Nevertheless, as said above, 
all the means of wealth production are tools 
in the wide sense of the term. 

Now ‘it is this development of tools which 

Marx and Engels saw to be the main cause 
of social change, but they did not stupidly 
imagine that this development took place 
apart from man’s conscious activity. On 
the contrary, they fully realised that man 


‘spurred on by economic necessity, that is, 


the necessity for gaining a greater economic 
security, play ed an active part in the process. 
But not an active part independently of time 
and conditions, but as determined by condi- 
tions at particular stages of social develop- 
ment. Whilst realising the overwhelming 
influence of material conditions in shaping 
human thought and conduct, Marx and En- 
vels also realised the importance of man’s 
reaction on his environment. 

The materialist conception of history as 
formulated by them cannot logically be said 
to imply an economic fatalism which would 
place man at the mercy of economic forces 
much in the same manner as a billiard ball 
is at the mercy of’ rival billiard players. 

Now let us turn to the works of Marx 
and Engels for proof of what has been said. 

In his work, ‘‘ The Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Buonaparte,” Marx, indealing with 
a series of events in French history leading 
to the rise to power of Napoleon the Third, 
Says i— 

_ Mian makes his own history, but he dces not 

make it out of the whole cloth, he does not make 

i out of conditions chosen by himself, but out of 

mditions such asghe finds close at hand.” 

This passage, rightly interpreted, leaves 
no room for the charge of fatalism. 

In the first volume of Capital, when deal- 
ing with ‘‘ the Labour process, ’* Marx, 
stressing the importance of man’s reaction 
upon his environment, says :— 

“ Tabour is, in the first place, a process in 
which both .man and = nature participate, and 
which man of his own accord starts, regulates, 
and controls the material re-actions be ‘tween him- 


self and nature. He opposes himself to nature 
as one of her own forces, setting in motion arms 
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and a head and hands, the natural forces of 
his body, in order to appropriate nature’s pro- 
ductions in a form adapted to his own wants. 
By thus acting on the external and changing it, 
he at the same time changes his own nature. He 
develops his slumbering powers and compels them 
to act in obedience to his sway. We are not now 
dealing with those primitive instinctive forms of 
labour that remind us of the mere atiimal. An 
immeasurable interval of time separates the state 
of things in which a man brings his labour-power 
to market for sale as a commodity, from that 
stage in which human labour was still in its first 
instinctive stage. We presuppose labour in a form 
that stamps it as exclusively human. A spider 
conducts operations that resemble those of a 
weaver, and a bee puts to shame many an archi- 
tect in the construction of her cells. But what 
distinguishes the worst architect from the best of 
bees is this, that the architect raises his structure 
in imagination before he erects it in reality. At 
the end of every labour-process, we get a result 
that already existed in the imagination of the 
labourer at its commencement. He not only 
effects a change of form in the material on which 
he works, but he also realises a purpose of his 
own that gives the law to his modus operandi, 
and to which he must subordinate his will,’’— 
(Page 157.) 
R. REYNOLDS. 
(To be continued.) 


_—~ —_— 
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‘With the seizing of the means of pro- 
duction by Society, production of commo- 
dities is done away with, and, simul- 
taneously, the. mastery of the product over 
the producer. Anarchy in Social production 
is replaced by systematic, definite organisa- 
tion. The struggle for individual existence 
disappears. Then for the first time, man, 
in a certain sense, is finally marked off from 
the rest of the animal kingdom, and 
emerges from mere animal conditions of 
existence. into really human ones. The 
whole sphere of the conditions of life which 
environs man now comes under the dominion 
and control of man, who for the first time 
becomes the real, conscious lord of Nature, 
because he has now become master of his 
own Social organisation. . . . It is the 
ascent of man from the kingdom of 


necessity to the kingdom of freedom.’ 


Fre DERICK Gucers 


PORTSMOU TH. 
Persons interested in the formation of a 
Branch of the Party in the above neighbour- 
hood should communicate with— 


H. JOHNSON, 
61, Riga Terrace, 
Landport, 
* Portsmouth. 
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COAL INQUIRY ADMISSIONS, 


During the Coal Inquiry Mr. Evan 
Williams, chairman of the Mining Associa- 
tion, has made certain admissions that dis- 
poses of the miners’ ‘‘ Big Wages ”’ myth. 
He stated that 60,000 earn from 45s. to 50s. 
a week, 56,000 from 60s. to 65s., and about 
12,000 from £5 to £5 5s. The Chairman 
of the Court of Inquiry drew attention to 
figures showing that in North Wales 72 
per cent. of the men working full time 
earn less than 55s. a week. (Daily News, 
30/4/24.) 

While we are by no means prepared to 
accept figures as high as these yet, as they 
stand, they knock the bottom out of the 
claim, so often put forward, that miners 
earn fabulous wages. 

Is-it a. matter for wonder that men who 
risk their lives daily in a miserable and toil- 
some occupation for such a beggarly re- 
turn should now and again become restive 
and revolt against the conditions of their 
existence? It would be a matter of won- 
der if they did not. It would be worse. It 
would be a matter for despair, for they 
would have sunk to such a level as to be 
beyond the hope of salvation. 

~Mr, Williams made a further admission. 


We have often heard of the overpowering . 


kindness, thoughtfulness and humanity, 
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that ocasionally moves our masters to 
keep industries going at a loss in order to 
provide their ungrateful slaves with em- 
ployment. How often chairmen of com- 
panies, in their reports, have weaved rom- 
ances around this special kind of benevo- 
lence. But Mr. Williams presents the 
matter ‘in a different light which converts 
the benevolence into a necessary considera- 
tion of £ s. d. 

“He declared that it took a great deal of money 

to close a colliery, and that up to a certain point 
it was less costly to work at a loss than to shut 
down. It might even be cheaper to continue 

working at a loss of as much as 2s. 6d. or 3s. a 

ton in the hope that there might be revival of 

prosperity later. 

‘* He referred in this connection to the owners’ 
commitments in relation to coal leases, and to 
other obligations which placed serious financial 
obstacles in the way of suspending operations. 
He mentioned specifically the whole district of 
North Wales, where, he said, the collieries were 
kept going because the owners could not afford 
to shut down.’’—-Daily News, April 30, 1924. 
You see the motive changes with the 

case to be proved. Mr. Williams was en- 
deavouring to prove that the mines do not 
pay well enough to meet the mine workers’ 
demands and hence he had to admit that 
benevolence was not the motive preventing: 
the closing down of concerns that he alleged 
did not pay. 

The coal companies made huge profits 
during the War and placed huge amounts 
to reserve. Their capitals were enormously 
increased by the issue of bonus shares with- 
out the payment of a penny piece on the 
part of the shareholders, and the price of 
shares went up tremendously. Bearing this 
in mind, examine the dividend results over 
a reasonable period, the enhanced prices of 
shares, the amounts put to reserve; note 
the constant formation of new companies 
(Mr. Williams would have us believe that 
they were floated to work at, a loss!) and 
the gloom will disappea# from Mr. Wil- 
liams’ statements, leaving a much more 
rosy interpretation than he would have us 
make. 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible 
to obtain the SOCIALIST STANDARD 
through the usual channels should com- 
municate with the Head Office, 17, Mount 
Pleasant, W.C1, when regular delivery 
will be arranged, : 
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THE STATE. 
The popular view of Socialism is a bundle 
of misconceptions. One of the most com- 
mon is that Socialism means nothing more 


than the control of everything and every. 


body by the State, swollen to huge dimen- 


“sions and constituting in effect a distinct 


oficial class in opposition to the bulk of 


~the people. Yet nothing is more certain 


than that the State, throughout its history, 
has been the weapon of the property-owning 
class (the means by which it has protected 
and upheld its property) and with the 
accomplishment of the social revolution and 
the disappearance of such a class, the State 
also will disappear. 

What is the State? Those who. talk 
most glibly about it seldom offer evidence 
of possessing a clear idea of its nature. 
They usually express themselve& in vazue 
idealistic language which serves to hide 
either their ignorance or their real meaning. 

In brief, the State’ is that central body 
which by coercion induces the rest of society 
cither to do things which they have no desire 
‘o do. or to retrain from acts which are 
dictated by their desires. It is thus the 
element ef organised force operating on a 
comprehensive scale which forms the essen- 
tial feature of the State. 

The actual organisation of the State has 
varied with the changes in the social order, 
but that feature has remained unchanged. 
The first form of private (as distinct from 
common) property was the chattel form. 
Domestic animals, women and children, and 
finally enslaved debtors and captives became 
chattels in turn and the State developed in 
the first place in order to preserve the 
chattel relationship. The ancient empires, 
centred in the city-states (such as Rome, 
Athens and Babylon) were gigantic chattel 
procuring and tribute levying machines. In 
these States the free-men (/.e., the non- 
chattels) were: alone citizens, privileged to 
bear arms and control political affairs. They 
used ther control to hold their chattels in 
subjection and to protect them from others 
who might covet and struggle for these 


principal sources of wealth. 


The break up of these ancient empires 
was followed by the rise of feudalism, a 
system based on serfdom. The serfs were 
legally bound to the soil. The landholder 
was also the lord of the setfs and exploited 


their labour power accordingly. The land- 


~ 
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holders as a class formed a hierarchy with 
the King at its head. Here we find another 
form of State, which, in turn, gave way to 
yet another form, as a new property-owning 
ruling-class rose to power. | sore 
The modern parasites, the Capitalist*class . 
(developed from the merchants, etc., of ‘the 
cities), have brought the State to its present 
form. They acquired concessions from ‘the 
monarch by means of their peculiar weapon, 
money, and finally curbed his authority 
along with the downfall of the feudal aris- 
tocrats by forcible revolution. In the place 
of the feudal State we now find representa- 
tive bodies controlling affairs such as 
municipal councils and Parliament. The 
ruling classes of the ancient and medieval 
worlds ruled by their own right arms; the 
modern tyrants introduced the standing 
army as the mainstay of their sway. _ The 
military organisations of their predecessors 
gave way to the political parties of the Par- 
liamentary arena, while the actual adminis- 
tration_of the law was handed over to an 
ever-increasing professional bureaucracy. 


The development of modern industry has 
brought to the front a new political element, 
l.e., the proletariat, the propertyless work- 
ing class. For the first time in history the 
slaves are enfranchised and are openly re- 
cognised by their rulers to be the most im- 
portant factor in the State. Only gradually, 
however, are they coming to realise the fact 
themselves. 

The modern State, therefore, is a con- 
tradiction. It consists of -a repressive 
machine supported by the very class which 
Is repressed. It exists to protect private 
property in the means of life against the 
actual producers of those means. It is the 
political expression of the antagonism of 
economic interests in society. 

Whence then arises the illwsion that 
Socialism, a system of society involving a 
community ef interests, will develop the 
State to a still greater extent? Partly, no 
doubt, from the confusing and ignorant 
propaganda of the so-called Socialist ele- 
ments in the Labour Party; but partly also 
from the fact that Soctalism can only be 
established by means. of the State m the 
hands of the working class. Where these 
who are afraid of bureaucracy make their 
mistake is in forgetting the phrase in italics 

Socialism cannot be established by the 
Capitalists. It cannot be established by the 
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State as it exists at present | Only when 
the workers, organised consciously and 
politically, capture the State and convert it 
into the agent of emancipation will it be 
possible to convert the means of life (i.e., 
the land, factories, railways, etc.) into the 
common property of the whole people. 

This revolution within the State, neccs-. 
sary as it is for the social revolution, so far 
from extending the bureaucracy will abolish 
it. The first act of the revolutionary .ad- 
ministration will be to take: direct control 
and responsibility from the hands of the 
officials in every department. The working 
class must itself become the State. As the 
revolution proceeds and the Capitalist class 
are stripped of their economic. privileges, 
‘so the workers’ organisation will cease to 
be political and will become ‘economic. It 
will be concerned, not with government of 
persons, but with the administration of the 
social means of production and distribution. 
Class distinctions having been. abolished, 
class antagonism will disappear and with it 
the need for a-repreSsive force. 

The reader may object, ‘‘ But what of the 
law which depends on the State, is that to 
go, too? How will you preserve order 
among individuals? ”’ Supporters of 
Capitalism among the workers seldom real- 
ise how much institutions such «as ‘ the 
law '’ are part of the social system existing 
at a particular time and are not eternal 
necessities of nature. ‘‘ The law’’ has 
changed along with the State that made it. 
The laws of the ancient patricians, the laws 
of the medieval barons, have followed the 
customs of prehistoric barbariarts; the laws 
of the last. of the exploiting classes will do 
likewise and there will thus be an end of 
laws and the beginning of social freedom. 

The civil law regulates contracts and im- 
plies private property and the production 
of commodities. When society consciously 
regulates production and distribution, con- 
tracts will become meaningless. The in- 
dividual will depend for the satisfaction of 
his economic wants, not upon some other 
individual or group, but upon society as a 
whole; consequently, he will have no motive 
for entering into bargains or seeking the 
wid of the law to enforce their terms. 

Turning to the criminal law, that also 
will become meaningless in a_ society of 
equals. Time was when, in the interests 
of Capitalism, the idea was’spread that there 
existed a distinct criminal type with marked 





‘moral society. 
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physical and psychological characteristics. 
To-day that idea is discredited even among 
Capitalist authorities themselves. Crime 1s 
the effect of social conditions. Crimes 
against property such as theft, arson, etc., 
are directly traceable to economic causes 
which will disappear along with poverty and 
the fear of poverty. Crimes against per- 
sons are also in the majority of cases bound 
up with these same economic causes; while 
even the so-called ‘‘ crimes of passion ”’ 
arise largely from the unwholesome condi- 
tions, moral as well as physical, which are 
inevitably engendered by Capitalism. 


Socialists do not pretend that violent anti- 
social acts will entirely cease to occur, but 
that they will, undoubtedly, dwindle to such 
proportions. as to render the existing legal 
methods of dealing with offenders obsolete. 
The-concern of society under Socialism will 
not be repression but the development: of .a 
physical environment and mental atmo- 
sphere which will allow. for the full evolu- 
tion of the individual and thus secure his 
voluntary co-operation with his fellows. 
Comradeship will take the place of coercion 
and for the first time since the dawn of 
history the legal State will give way to a 
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WE MEAN NO ILL! 


Socialism is the name given to a future 
state of society in which all the people 
physically and mentally fit will take a part in 
doing whatever is necessary, according to 
their capacities, and in return will receive 
whatever they require that is within the 
power of Society to provide, with due regard 


to the needs of each. The more important of . 


such things are food, clothing and shelter. 


-We only require the best food and in 
suflicient quantity; to keep us satisfied and 
healthy; it is not. essential that we should 
have an endless gorge. We only require 
the best of clothing and in sufficient quan- 
tity for comfort and adornment; it is not 
essential that we should make ourselves 
into clothes horses. We only require sufh- 
cient housing accommodation to enable us 
to live comfortably and free from foul 
smells and unsightliness; we do not re- 
quire an endless number of rooms to get 
lost in. , 

There are people so satiated with food 
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that eating has become a bore; we would 
relieve them of their boredom. There are 
others who are in an eternal sweat chang- 
ing from one suit of clothes into another; 


we would ease their toil. There are others - 


again doomed to occupy vast mansions of 


numberless rooms; we would relieve them 


of their solitude. 

There are people again, and these are the 
great majority, who know not the meaning 
of a stomach regularly filled with the best 
of food, clothing in sufficiency and patch- 
less, houses comfortable and sanitary; we 
would see them lifted out of their misery 
and placed in the midst of comfort and 
security. 

We would convert the lives of one class 
from the endless hurry after pleasures that 
do not satisfy to the leisurely pursuit of 
useful work that elevates and is a pleasure 
in itself. We would convert the lives of 
the other. class from toilsome worl in occu- 
pations. they detest, that does not always 
guarantee them even a bare existence, into 
work ‘the performance of which will fill 
them with joy and leave them to end their 
days in tranquility. spe 
_ Why then does the one class view our 


friendly offers with hatred whilst the. other . 


views them with suspicion and apathy? 
Heigho! This is a funny old world! 
GILMAC. 
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FASCISM AND OTHER TH 


The Editor, 
‘SOCIALIST STANDARD. © 


Dear Comrade, 

Whilst I cannot claim to be a new reader 
of your periodical, The Socialist Standard, 
I generaily peruse it from the front page 
to the back page in the hope of gleaning 
some information or enlightenment on cur- 
rent economic problems. Therefore, I read 
with some trepidation the article by one 
styled ‘‘ Gilmac ’’ in your April issue en- 
titled ‘‘To a New Reader.’” After giving 
a short discourse on the present-day posi- 
tion of the worker, and informing him, 
indisputably, that ‘‘ wealth is produced by 
means of privately-owned means of pro- 
duction ”’ etc., etc., etc., he proceeds, ** to 
emulate the prophets (?) and to indulge in 
a little idle surmise,’’ as he so aptly puts 
it. Having assumed that we have elected 
the requisite number of delegates to Par- 
liament, we then proceed on three main 
lines of investigation. . 

1. <Ascertain the needs of the popula- 
tion. {A matter of compiling statistics.) 

2. The means available to satisfy these 
needs. (A matter of compiling statistics.) 

3. The labour required to do the neces- 
sary work. (A matter of compiling: statis- 
tics.) . 

In fact, all that we have to do is to “‘ sit 
tight *’ and compile statistics, a relatively 
simple matter, as he states (although he 
does not say what it is relevant to). 

It appears to me that our comrade has, 
to use an aphorism, started to build the 
roof of his house before he has laid its 
foundations. 

Firstly, by what means does he propose 
to get the necessary delegates (Socialist; 
into Parliament ? ‘ , 

Tentatively, I will answer this question 
by stating, presumably by education on 
lines laid down by the S.P.G.B. 

Then what will happén when this educa- 
tional policy becomes a serious menace to the 


Capitalist class: which means its ultimate.ex- 


tinction?  Naturaiiy that section’ of the 
community will immediately protect itself 
to its utmost resources, employing the 


~whoie forces of the Capitalist State to this 


end. The Facisti wili come out ofits lair 
with an abundance of cans of castor oil and 
other rélics of the Inquisition, and the 
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S.P.G.B. will be driven underground. Far 
be it trom me to e@s{ cold water upon 
the rosy prospect of cndless statisties which 
our comrade pictures in his endeavour to 
emulate the prophets, but if I were a new 
reader I could not derive much inspiration 
or information from his article. 

May I prevail upon you, Comrade Editor, 
to enlarge upon this fundamental and vital 
matter of policy, without being referred to 
the issue of the ‘* Standard *’ for the year 
1849 ? Yours fraternally, 

W. R. SAUNDERS. 


REPLY. 


- The Editorial Committee has passed your 
letter on to me for reply. 

Really, friend, I must protest. You cer- 
tainly did not peruse the article in question 
from the first line to the last with thorough- 
ness. Had you done so you would not have 
aimed such criticism at it. You wil, I am 
sure, forgive me for pointing out that -before 
the foundations of a house are laid the archi- 
tect must consider the nature of the roof. 
I was showing that the roof would be quite 
alright. “I did not pretend to deal with the 
method of overthrowing capitalism. My 
object was simply to show that the evils ex- 
isting were evils of Capitalism, and that 
once the workers were in a_ position to 
establish Socialism the method of proce ure 
would be comparatively simple. | 

I will not refer you to the ‘‘ Standard ”’ 
for the year 1849 (vou have doubtless read 
numerous articles in previous issues dealing 
fully and completely with ‘‘ this  funda- 
mental and vital matter of policy ’*) but I 
will refer you to the article criticised. In 
it you will notice that I point out how 
simple it will be to so arrange production 
and distribution as to,satisfy the needs of 
the population. Now you say this conveys 
nothing to you. If vou are an old reader 
of the ‘‘ Standard ’’ then the points men- 
tioned are well known to you and, there- 
fore, perhaps of no immediate interest. But 
you must not forget that the ‘article was 
addressed to a new reader, and he, presum- 
ably, knows nothing of Socialism. He can- 
not conceive of production and distribution 
being carried on without capital, trading, 
taxation, wages boards and the like. The 


new viewpoint put before such a reader may 


lead him to see that there are other ways 
of producing and distributing wealth than 


¥ 
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the present way, and may, therefore, con- 
vey much to him. After all, the constant 
argument of the average worker is ‘‘ You 
cannot do without the Capitalist.’? ‘‘ Wha 
is to pay our wages ’’? You see, the aver- 
ave Worker is concerned a good deal with 
the ‘ 
the roof would be quite sound. 

And now you will pardon me again for 
reminding you that whatever methods you 
consider will have to be adopted to over- 
throw Capitalism, you will still have to 
carry out the aforesaid investigations on 
the morrow of the Revolution, i.e., 

1. .Ascertain the needs of the population. 

2. The means available to satisfy those 

needs. : 

3. The labour required to do the neces- 

sary work. 

It is no good, you cannot escape the 
statistics friend. The Russian Bolsheviks 
learnt to their cost the tremendous import- 
ance of statistics in their reorganisation. 

It is so simple friend, isn’t it? Yet it is 
information ’’ to many. people, if not to 
you. 

Now for the questions you ask, neither of 
which were dealt with in the article as they 
were outside the particular subject. 

You wish to know how we propose get- 
ting the necessary Socialist delegates inte 
Parliament? Briefly. stated, we propose 
doing so by convincing a majority of the work- 
ing class electorate of the slave position they 
occupy to-day; that their interests and the 
interests of their masters are opposed and can: 
not be reconciled ; that their only hope of 
obtaining permanent improvement in their 
condition is by establishing Socialism ; that 
in order to establish Socialism they must take 
the State power out of the hands af the Capi- 
talists, and the only way they can do that 
is by sending a majority of delegates to the 
seat of power (Parliament) with instructions 
to take from the Capitalists this power that 
they wield; once having obtained control 
of the State power it will then be necessary 
to set about establishing Socialism. 

Now for your second point—and, by the 
way, it’ is a prophecy! You assert that 
“the Facisti will come out of its lair.’” 
Would it not have been better to have ex- 
amined the .conditions out of which the 
Facisti arose, and see if similar conditions 
were likely to exist in England? 

Before dealing with the Facisti, I will 
‘make a few preliminary remark& 


eé 


roof.’’ I set out to show him that 





and inspires the latter with 
alarm, they will undoubtedly use all avail- 
able methods to extinguish Socialist propa- 
ganda and hinder the development of the 
Party. But there are certain limitations to 
the methods that can be employed. Methods 
that would bring chaos into the system will 
be avoided, as the Capitalists themselves 
would go down in the ruin. They dare not 
make any serious permanent alteration in 
the method of carrying on the system, with 
the object of hindering the worker from 
giving expression to his wishes. The main 


social functions are not carried out by Capi~ 


talists, but by officials elected to: various 
bodies; among which are the Parlia- 
mentary, County and Local Bodies. An 
important interference with the method of 
appointing officials to such bodies, operating 
for any considerable length of time, ‘would 
put the system out of gear and the Capi- 
talists out. of their present position. Anar- 
chy will not suit the Capitalists. This fact 
is forcing Mussolini to modify his methods 
now he is in power. 

italy is a comparatively young nation and 
the nationalist spirit is still strong there. 
After the War, work in the industries that 
had catered for war fell off and, as in other 
countries, unemployment suddeniy grew to 
tremendous proportions. The organisation 
wl the large corporations had improved; 
waste was cut down to an extent never 
attained before; machinery and mass pro- 
duction methods had undergone a hot-house 
development; and these corporations had 
obtained .such a firm control over industry 
that many of the smaller fry had been 
ruined and thrown into the ranks of the 
working class though still retaining a vivid 
recollection of and hankering after their 
former privileged position. : 

Immediately after the War, the workers 
flocked into the trade unions under the in- 
fluence of the war-time promises of the 
Capitalists and the peace-time promises of 
the ‘‘ men-of-action.’’ But they were very 
soon disillusioned of their hopes. The in- 
dustrial movement that culminated in the 
occupation of the factories had a disastrous 


ending, and the ‘land for the peasants 


movement ’’ collapsed. 

The Fascisti, at first a small and insignifi- 
cant group, promised the Italian workers a 
classless state, a state above parties, which 
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would consolidate Italy’s war gains. It 
further promised a new clectoral law, equal 
suffrage for women, the eight-hour day, 
progressive income-tax, and demanded an 
enquiry into war profits. It also organised 
a trade union with the object of harmonis- 
ing the interests of employers and em- 
ployed. 

This policy attracted to its support em- 
ployers, disbanded soldiers still suffering 
from patriotic fever and lack of employ- 
ment, ex-oflicers, disappointed town work- 
ers of all kinds, peasants, and ruined small 
masters who thought they saw in the new 
movement a chance of re-establishment. 
The growth of the Fascisti was assisted by 
the compromising and barren policy of the 
Italian parties that laid claim to the in 
tellectual leadership of the workers, and by 
the clandestine assistance of the Govern- 
ment. In the main, the movement repre- 
sented, as far as the workers were con- 
cerned, a clutching at straws. Intimidation 
of workers, of course, was resorted to, but 
the \support obtained by this means was 
small compared with that freely given, 

_ There were other important factors in the 
situation, but space will not permit me 
gomg further into the matter. 

The Fascisti movement then, was com- 
posed of a mixture of opposing elements, 
and it flourished by Governmental favour. 
Since success has come to it the internal 
opposition is becoming more and more in- 
sistent in spite of the recent victory at the 
polls. It is made up mainly of workers and « 
it has been unable to fulfil. the promises 
made to its poorer adherents. 

_ In due course Fascism will break down of 
its own weight and the class antagonism, 
between master and worker, employer and_ 
employed, will become more clearly demon- 
strated than ever. Even the military force 
it has organised contains the seeds of col- 
‘apse, and will soon prove a broken reed 
in the day of trial. Fascism, therefore, far 
from stopping the growth of Socialism, is 
only a momentary halt—like the Communist 
movement—hbefore a leap forward.’ Mus- 
solini has been compelled by conditions to 
modify more and more his dictatorship, and 
though he may for a time interfere with 
electoral methods, conditions will force him 
to allow more opportunity for the carrying 
out of the wishes of the mass of the popula- 
tion or pay the penalty—involve himself, 
and the class he represents, in ruin. 

* r 
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Now for your question as to what the 
Socialist. Party would do if the Facisti 
comes ‘* out of its lair,’’ etc., ete. The 
Socialist Party would do the same as it 
did during the War, assuming its support 
were comparatively small—put the Socialist 
position at every reasonable opportunity, 
and wait for the inevitable receding of the 
wave. No working-class party could do 
plore, 

But be very careful to note themezits: 
Conditions in England are not so favourable 
to the growth of Fascism as they are abroad. 
‘And further by the time the Socialist Party 
had become sufficiently strong to menace 
the Capitalists’ position and move them to 
the action you suggest there would be a 
very strong body of class-conscious workers 
in this country who would have no reason 
for disillusionment, and a still larger mass 
of workers who would be nearing the 
Socialist position—.conditions which were 
not present in Italy. At such a time then the 
development of Fascism 1n England would 


unlikely. 
pe ’ z GILMAC. 


MARX ON FREE TRADE. 


(Continued from May ‘'S. Sir) 


And do not believe, gentlemen, that jt is 
a matter of indifference to the working man 
whether he receives only four francs on account 
of corn being cheaper, when he had been 
receiving five francs before. 

Have not his: wages always fallen in com- 
parison with profit ? And is it not clear that 
his social position has grown worse aS CoMm- 
pared with that of the capitalist ?, @side 
which he loses actually. So long as the 
price of corn was higher and wages were 
also higher, a small saving in the consump- 
tion of bread sufficed to procure him other 
enjoyments, But as soon as bread is 
cheap, and wages are therefore low, he can 
save almost nothing on bread for the pur- 
chase of other articles. 

The English working men have shown’ 
the English Free_Traders that they are not 
the dupes of their illusions or of their lies ; 
and if, in spite of this, the workers have 
made common cause with the manufacturers 


against the landlords, it is for the purpose of . | 


destroying the last remnant of feudalism, 
that henceforth they may have only one 


enemy to deal with. The workers have not 
miscalculated, for the landlords, in order 
to revenge themselves upon the manufac- 
turers, have made common cause with the 
workers to carry the Ten Hours Bill, which 
the latter had been vainly demanding for 
thirty years, and which was passed imme- 
diately after the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

When Dr. Bowring, at the Congress of 
Economists, drew from his pocket a long 
list to show hdwW many head of caftle, how 
much ham, bacon, poultry, Xc., is imported 
into England, to be consumed—as he as- 
serted—by the workers, he unfortunately 
forgot to state that at the same time the 
workers of Manchester and other factory 
towns were thrown out of work by the be- 
ginning of the crisis. 

As a matter of principle in political 
economy, the figures of a single year must 
never be taken as the basis for formulating 
general laws. We must always take the 
average of from six to seven years, a period . 
during which modern industry passes: 

“through the successive phases of prosperity, 
over-production, crisis, thus completing the’ 
inevitable cycle. 


Doubtless, if the price of all commodities 
falls—and this is the necessary consequence 
of Free Trade—l an buy far more for a 
franc than before. And the working man’s. 
franc is as good as any other man’s. There- 
fore Free Trade must be advantageons to the 
working man. There is only one little difh- 

’ culty in this, namely that the workman, before 
he exchanges his franc for other commodities, 
has first to exchange his labour for the money 
of the capitalist. If in this exchange he 
always received the said franc while the 
price of all other commodities fell, he would 
always be the gainer by such a bargain. 
The difficulty does not lie in proving that 
the price of all commodities falling, more 
commodities can be bought for the same 
sum of moncy. 


Economists always take the price of 
labour at the moment of its exchange with 
other commodities, and altogether ignore 
the moment at which Labour accomplishes 
its own exchange with capital. When it 
costs less to set in motion the machinery 
which produces commodities then the things 
necessary for the maintenance of this 
machine, called workman, will also cost 
less. If all commodities are cheaper, labour, 
whigh is a commodity too, will also fall in 
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price, and we shall see later that this com- 
modity, labour, will fall fat lower in proportion 
than all other commodities. If the working 
man still pins his faith to the arguments of 
the economists, he will find, one fine morn- 
inv, that the franc has dwindled in his 
pocket, and that he has only five sous left. 

Thereupon the economists will tell you :— 

“ We admit that competition among the workers 
will certainly not be lessened under Free Trade, 
and will very soon bring wages into harmony with 
the low price of commodities, But, on the other 
hand, the low price of commodities will increase 
consumption, the larger consumption will increase 
production, which will in turn necessitate a larger 
demand for labour, and this larger demand will 
be followed by a rise in wages. 

‘* The whole argument amounts to this: Free 
Trade increases productive forces. When manu- 
factures keep advancing, when wealth, when the 
productive forces, when, in a word, productive 
capital increases, the demand for labour, the price 
of labour, and consequently the rate of wages, 

_rises also.’’ 

The most favourable condition for the 
working man is the growth of capital. - This 
must be admitted ; when capital remains sta- 
tionary commeice and manufacture are 
not merely stationary Eut decline, and in 
this case the workman is the first victim. He 
will suffer before the capitalist. And in the 
case of the growth of capital, under the cir- 
cumstances, which, as we have said, are 
the best for the working man, what will be 
his lot? He will suffer just the same. The 
¢rowth of capital implies the accumulation 
and the concentration of capital. This cen- 
tralisation involves a greater division of 
labour and a greater use of machinery. The 
vreater division of labour destroys the espe- 
cial skill of the labourer; and by putting in 
the place of this skilled work labour which 
anyone can perform it increases competition 
among the workers. : 


This competition becomes more fierce as 
the division of labour enables a single man 
to do the-work of three. Machinery accom- 
plishes the same result on & much larger 
scale. The accumulation of productive capi- 
tal forces the industrial capitalist to work 
with constantly increasing means of produc- 
tion, ruins the small manufacturer, and 
throws him into the rahks of the proletariat. 
Then, the rate of interest falling in propor- 
tion as capital accumulates, the people of 
small means and retired tradespeople, who 
can no longer live upon their small incomes, 
will be forced to look out for some business 
again and ultimately to swell the number of- 
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proletarians. Finally, the more productive 
capital grows, the more it is compelled to 
produce for a market whose requirements 
it does not’ kngw—the more supply tries to 
force demand, and consequently crises in- 
crease in frequency and in intensity. But 
every crisis’ in’ turn hastens the concentra- 
tion of capital, adds to the proletariat. Thus, 
as productive’ capital grows, competition 
among the warkers‘grows too, and grows in 
a far greater) proportion. The reward of 
labour is ‘less;for all, and the burden of 
labour is incteased for at least some- of 
them. ‘ 7 | 
» (To be continued.) 


KNOWLEDGE. = 

The following books can he obtained from 
Head Office :— ; eee. oe 

‘“‘ Anarchism ‘and. Socialism ’’ (Plechan- 
off), price 3/6 (paper 1/2). : 

“Civil War in France ’’ (Marx), ‘price 
2/9. , | oe 
‘Condition of the Working Class ‘in 
England in 1844 ”’ (Engels); price 5/-. | 

“* Critique of Political Economy ’’ (Marx), 
price 6/6. : 

‘18th Brumaire of Louis Napoleon *’ 
(Marx), price 3/6. : 

‘‘ Evolution of Property ’’ (Lafargue), 
price 3/6 (Limp. 1/6). : 

‘‘ Origin of the Family, Private Property 
and the State ’’ (Engels), price 3/6. | 

‘Poverty of Philosophy *’ (Marx), price 
6/6. 


/ : 

‘* Revolution and Counter-revolution ”’ 
(Marx), price 3/6 (Limp 1/6). 

“Social and Philosophical © Studies *’ 
(Lafargue), price 3/6. ; 

‘* Socyfalism : Utopian and Scientific ’’ 
(Engels), price 3.6 (Limp 1 6). 

Postage extra. 


‘* Reading maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man and writing an exact man; 
and, therefore, if a man write little, he had 
need have a great memory; if he confer 
little, he had need have present wit; and if 
he read little, he had need have much 
cunning to seem to know what he doth 
not.”’ 


FRANcIS BACON. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA.—Communications to A. Jones, 3 Mat- 
thew-st., Latchmere Estate, Battersea, S.W. Branch 
meets Thursday, 8 p.m. at The Waiting Room, 
Latchmere Baths, entrance in Burns Road. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 


11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 


A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 

DEPTFORD.—Sec., J. Veasey, 24; Marlton-st., 
E. Greenwich, S.E.10. Branch meets 1st and 3rd 
Wednesdays in month, at 8 o'clock, at 435, New 
Cross-rd., S.E. Discussion after Branch business. 
Public invited. / 

EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 

EDINBURGH _—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 

HACKNEY.—Communications to the Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Ftidays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd., Hackney Stn. 

HANLEY.—Branch meets Mondays, Working Men's 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., T. Travis, 
27, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafts. 3° 

ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Sec., A. L. Myerson, 28, Bruns- 
wick St., Hightown, Manchester. 
Clarion Café, Market St., Qnd and 4th Wednesday 

-in month, at 8.80 p.m. Discussion class every 
Tuesday, at 8.30 p.m. Public invited to all our 
meetings. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 

_ Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

TOOTING.—Communications to Sec., 64, Park 
cd., Merton, S.W.19. Branch meets Fridays, at 

_ above address, at 8 p.m. 

TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 
Tottenham, N.17. Branch 
Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. 
cussion after branch business. Public invited. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to Ac. J 
Godfrey, 30, Waverley road, Walthamstow, E.17. 
Branch meets at Workmen's Hall, High-st., every 
Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8.30 p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 

WOOD GREEN. _Branch meets 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays each month at 8 p.m., at Noel Park 


: School, N.22. 
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S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. } 

Finsbury Park, 6 p.m. 

Clapham Common, 6 p.m. 

Leytonstone, The Green Man, 11.30 a.m. 

Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 

Victoria Park, 3 p.m. 

Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 


Dalston, Queen’s Road, 8.30 p.m. 
Tooting, Church Lane, 8 p.m. 


Friday: Stratford, Water Lane, 8 p.m. 
Walthamstow, High Street, (Opposite Baths), 8 p.m. 


Saturdays: Edmonton, The Green, 8 p.m. 


——_ 


12, High Cross road, 
meets Fridays, Tue 
Dis- 


Sundays: 


Mondays: 
Thursdays: 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF QREAT BRITAIN. 


THE 


a 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own: 
ership and democratio control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by andin the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of themeansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. | 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic confrol 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race Or Sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 


That as political parities are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class,-the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. _ 

The SociaList Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour, or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its’ banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the systém which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 
ae 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentin the Party should apply for membership 


|. form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


oe ee — ee Ee ee ae 
Published by THE SOCIALIST Party of Great Beitain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 
Printed for them by R. E, TayLor & Son, Lrp., 5/57, Banner Street, London, E.C. 1. 
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[MonTHLY, ‘T'woPsnce. 


THE REVOLUTION IN 
HOME LIFE. 


The assertion that Socialism will destroy 
the home is a pretty stale one, and, in view 
of the wholesale disintegration since the 
war of anything approaching home-life (as 
one time understood), it is hardly worth 
treating seriously. Perhaps, however, it 
may be worth while to review the changes 
in the domestic sphere that have taken place 
and still are taking place, since out of the 
present the future will grow; while the 
social revolution can leave no phase of social 
existence untouched, 

What is to be the future of the home, 
family life, the relationship between men 
and women, parents and children, and so 
on? These are questions which force them- 


—selves on thinking minds, pressing for an - 


answer. On*the positive side we cannot 
be too careful of making rash assertions. 
The basis for the new social life has yet to 
be established. We are not prophets, but 
we may usefully reflect on the new elements 
now developing in society which will burst 
their bonds. | 


What are these new elements? The germ 
of the social revolution is the industrial 
revolution; the change from petty hanci- 
craft and small manufacture to large. scale 
industry, based upon mechanical appliances 
is the vital force which has come ‘into con- 
flict with established institutions in every 
sphere of life. In the realm of production 
itself the machine has welded the workers 
into huge masses struggling against the 
No longer scattered 


detached from one another, but thrown 
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together, willy-nilly forced into common 
thought and action. Politically the concen- 
tration of the population in the industrial 
centres has shifted the balance of power. 
No longer do the propertied class, manipu- 
late the machinery of government without 
consulting their slaves. At every turn the 
wealthy minority is dependent upon the 
political support of the workers. The slaves: 
are enfranchised. While in the field of 

speculation religion dies a lingering death ~ 
before the onward march of’ science, 


organised knowledge, handmaid of indus- 


trial progress. Is the home alone to escape 
unscathed and unaltered? 

What is the home? To-day for the 
wealthy it may be any one of two or three 
or more places. A town house, a country 
seat, a villa by the sea, a mere temporary 
resting place to be occupied at intervals in 
the ceaseless round of pleasure-hunting, 
sport, and whatnot. For the workers is it 
ever much more than a den in which the 
man retires to sleep and eat while the 
woman wears her fingers to the bone and 
her nerves to shreds in the vain effort to 
make ends meet? 

The sentimentalist, the moralist, and the 
religygnist all draw us their pictures of what 
home is, or rather what they think it ought 
to be. But ask yourself, fellow-worker, is 
not the picture I have drawn the true one? 

Is the picture to remain the true one, 
fellow-worker? The answer lies with vou! 
The home, like all else, has had its evolu- 
tion, its growth from primitive origins, and 
we have not yet reached finality. . You, 


8 
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fellow-slaves, can make it something better 
than it has ever been. 

Consider! In the dim past the hunters 
wandered from place to place after the wild 
animals, little better organised than the 
animals themselves. Men lived in herds. 
Individuality had yet to be born. Home- 
life was of a primitive communal charaeter. 


From this state emerged by slow stages 
and revolutions the patriarchal family. The 
domestication of animals provided the 
economic groundwork for this form of 
home-life, and as men accumulated wealth 
in the form of chattels, so women passed 
into a similar state of domestic subordina- 
tion. This arose mainly out of the division 
of labour adopted, hunting and pastoral pur- 
suits being confined to the men, the women 
specialising in cooking, cloth-making, etc. 

With the advent of slavery and agricul- 
ture the position of women underwent still 
further degradation. Rigid discipline and 
seclusion of the married women took the 
place of the comparative freedom of savage 
custom, and through the whole of history 
that position of subjection has taken various 
forms, but not yet has it been fundamentally 
altered, 

The homes of the Roman Patrician, the 
feudal baron, and the modern bourgeois all 
contain the essential element, predominance 
of the male over the female. The ancient 
world accepted the position for what it was, 
a form of slavery. The medieval world 
sentimentalised and romanced. about it, con- 
secrated it with holy water and the prayers 
of Mother Church. The modern world hides 
its cynicism behind a veil of cant. It dis- 
guises its legal and financial motives behind 
an avowed concern for the highest morality. 

For the wage-slave who thinks, ‘however; 
the march of modern industry tears all veils 
asunder. He sees how little regard his 
masters have for morality where profits are 
concerned, and so he smiles at the superior 


notions possessed by his Press-doped slaves 


concerning their relation to their ‘‘ unpaid- 
housekeepers. ’’ 


In spite of the fact that men and women 
of the working class alike (whether they 
toil for the boss directly in the factory or 
not) are all slaves of the boss class, one 
still finds numbers of men who imagine 
themselves ‘‘ small employers. of labour ”’ 
because they are married, and women who 
are prepared to accept that position. 
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Where the women are themselves openly 
employed in industry, etc., this attitude 


“becomes hopelessly absurd and gradually 


yields to the facts. Yet, though not 
apparent in reality, it is no less absurd even 
in cases where the woman remains at home. 
What woman can make ends meet for a 
family or even for a couple on the average 
man’s wage? How many are forced to 
“take in lodgers’’ or dressmaking, or 
make petty slaves of themselves in one way 
or another, in order to buy the clothes they 
need? The economic dependence of woman 
becomes less and less a dependence on the 
individual man, and more and more upon 
society at large. ) } 

Time was, in the medieval handicraft 
period of production, when the home was 
the centre of industry. The wife and 
daughters of the peasant and the craftsman 
carried on numerous occupations for the 
family use that now form the basis of large- 
scale industry. The old technical basis of 
the home has gone, and with it the last 
justification (in the historical sense) for male 
dominance and control. 

The male worker has now no property to 
leave to his children. From their earliest 
years they must go out and be exploited 
in return for their bread. The old paternal 
ties are broken. All are equally slaves to 
the class that owns the means of life. _ 

The social revolution spells the doom of 
class ownership. It means the world for 
all the workers, male and female, young 
and old. In such a world what ties can 


hold, on what basis can the home rest? — 


Private property in the means of life will 
be gone, legal authority of individual over 
individual will have disappeared. Greed 
and force can no longer operate under such 
conditions. Is it too much to believe that 
affection will, develop in their place? 

Fhe modern powers of production can 
supply the wants of all. With common 
ownership and democratic control of those 
powers the last cause of individual 
antagonism in thé economic sphere will have 
vanished. Thegconomic sphere is the basic 
sphere. As ‘the roots are, so shall the tree 
be. Leisure, education, opportunity for 
self-development, these shall be yours, 
fellow-workers, when you have shaken off. 
your fetters. To-day your masters can call 
the world their home. Yet your class has 
made it what it is!]© Why not call it yours? 

E. B. 


UNITED STATES. 


The Army of the Workless. 

Glowing stories are current here of the 
prosperity in America. Work and high 
wages for all is the tale told by fly-by-night 
travellers. The facts, however, are quite 
different. The ‘‘ boom’ which began in 
1923 is over, and many leading industries 
are working on ‘‘ short ’’ time and with re- 
duced labcur. The organ of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers (‘‘ The Advance,”’ 
June 6, 1924) reports from the great centre 
of the clothing trade—Chicago—that for 
every 100 jobs available for the week end- 
ing April 5th, 1924, the numbers of workers 
registered at the Chicago Employment Ex- 
change was 1,587, an increase of 200 over 
the last week in March. 

_ The huge commercial concern in indus: 
trial America, The Stone and Webster Com- 
pany, writing on conditions in the textile 
centre of Lawrence, Massachusetts states, 
in their official ‘‘ Stone and Webster Jour- 
nal’? for April, that :— 

the textile industry is in such a_ state that 
. thousands of people who depend upon _ that 

industry for a livelihood are now out of employ- 

ment. Many families and persons are now in 
dire want and the outlook is not encouraging. 

They warn the textile workers that they 
must take lower wages because people have 
“stopped buying as much in the way of 
clothes as formerly. Consequently a great 
unemployment problem was raised at Law- 
rence.’’ This is in an industry where about 
the lowest wages are paid in America, and 
these starvation rates have been obtained 
after the most bitter and bloody suppression 
of millworkers’ strikes in America’s history. 
Machinery, girl labour and the brutality ot 
the employers have told their tale in Law- 
rence and the Fall River ‘‘ she*’ towns. 
Starvation wages for a while and long 
periods of ‘‘ no wages ’’ makes the life of 
the worker. 8 


The Present Depression. 

America is no exception to the ‘* laws 
of capitalist production. The organ of 
finance, ‘‘ The Wall Street Journal,’’ for 
April, analyses the situation thus :— 

The fact is that for- several years we have been 
going along smoothly filling out the post-war de- 
mand for sundries such as new housing, railroad 
equipment, automobiles and many other essentials 
and non-essentials. That demand has to an ap- 
preciable extent been satisfied. 


al 
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The first point to consider is our manufacturing 
equipment. On this score there can be no ques- 
tion that in many lines we have too much capacity 
of production for the demand at hand. Ever 
since the war it has been a great problem to 
keep our plants fully and profitably occupied. 
It goes on to state that, without a large 

foreign market, the highly productive in- 
dustrial resources become an incubus. The 
article shows that in all the basic industries 
demand has greatly declined and will de- 
cline further. Production has decreased 
considerably. 

In the ‘‘Golden West’’ the same 
‘“slump ’’ has taken place. The Bay Coun- 
ties (San Francisco, ete.) District © uncil 
of Carpenters issues a bulletin for May, 
which states :— 3 


Our unemployment situation, which was large 
enough throughout the winter, is growing steadily 
worse. Building operations are being curtailed or 
postponed, mechanics are being laid off, and are 
walking the streets with their ranks steadily in- 
creasing by the influx of men from other locali- 
ties looking for work. , 


This is in the lirzest shipping and financia! 
centre of California. The same conditions 
exist in other centres. The motor-car in-% 


dustry centred in Detroit (a city of over a 


million people) has piled up production so 
rapidly since the factories re-opened in 1922 
that large vacant plots had to be used to. 
store the cars. Rapid production with a 
non-expanding market has resulted in a 
large and growin number of mea being 
thrown out of work, with others on short 
time. Wall Street capital organised in the 


’ “ General Motors Combjne’’ and Ford’s 


practically control the trade, and when they 
reduce output there is no chance for work. 
elsewhere. 


“The Land of Opportunity.” ~~ 

‘‘ Every man has a chance ’’ is a common 
joke in the U.S.A. The workers’ chance 
may be gathered from the Report of the 
Industrial Relations Commission of 1916. 
which stated that 2:per cent. of the people 
owned 60 per ceat. of the wealth. The con- 
trol of wealth by the’ few was made plainer 
still by this Commission appointed by the 
Government. Their. report states :— 


With few exceptions each of the basic indus- 
tries is dominated by a single large corporation, 
and where this is not true, the control of the 
industry through stock ownership in supposedly 
independent .corporations and through credit, is 
almost, if not quite, as potent. 

In such corporations, in spite of the large num- 
ber of stockholders, the”control through actuak 
stock ownership rests with a very small number 
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of persons. For example, in the United States 

Steel Corporation, which had in 1911 approxi- 

mately 100,000 stockhoiders, 1.5 per cent. of the 

stockholders held 57 per cent. of the stock, while 
the final control rested with a single private bank- 
ing house. Similarly in the American Tobacco 

Company, before the dissolution, 10 stockholders 

held 60 per cent. of the stock. 

Since 1916, Henry H. Klein, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Accounts of New York City, 
has written his volume of statistics, called 
‘‘ Dynastic America and Those Who Own 
It."’ In this he shows how the industries 
of the country are owned and controlled by 
very few. He names 14 families whose 
wealth is estimated at 100 millions each, 
-and points out in detail how the financial 
magnates own a controlling share of the 
stock of the concerns of the country. The 
‘same kind of concentration takes place in 
agriculture. Senator Brookhart stated in 
‘the Senate that 400,000 lost their farms in 


1923. 


The Economic Trend. | 
The result of advancing © capitalism in 
America has been the replacement of com- 
petition by monopoly. The great capitals 
invested have enabled the capitalists to build 
huge plants with the latest machinery and 
under the most scientific running of indus- 
try. There is no chance for the worker 
starting for himself in industry. The so- 
called high wages in America, often quoted 
here, are-in reality ‘‘ high’’ only in money 
terms. Their purchasing power is only suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of living in a country 
where rent takes a large part of the wage. 
The necessities of life are also proportion- 
ately ‘‘high.’? These “high’’ wages are 
little when compared to the ever-increasing 


output of labour, and the high degree of °| 


exploitation accounts for the fabulous riches 
of the employing class. Work there is in- 


tensive, and under the Taylor system of, 
shop management. the speed is always 1n- © 


creasing. Young men are chiefly required, 
for the older men are ‘‘ worked out’’ very 
soon.  Piecework, with its exhausting 
effects, is widespread, and as soon as out- 
put increases, rates per piece are reduced. 
The speed of modern production is so great 
that in a short time the market is glutted 
with goods. In 1921 there were over 6 mil- 
lions out of work. In the short period since 
work started again, modern highly-deve- 
loped methods have once more overstocked 
the market, and thus the spectre of unem- 
ployment becomes a grim reality. 
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When trade is brisk only a fraction of the 
working class is required in production, 
and the others are driven to all kinds of 
commercial pursuits. In this department, 
too, the Trusts by their close ownership 
and control, save wages by reducing the 
number of men required. ‘‘Crime’’ be- 
comes a resort of large numbers who are 
pushed out of industry, and crimes against 
private property have become so numerous 
that they cease to be fully reported. The 
labour of women, especially married women, 
is largely used because of its cheapness, 
and the use of child labour is another power- 
ful force against the worker. ‘‘ Prosperity ’’ 
spells little but hard work for our class in 
the U.S.A. as elsewhere. 


The Workers’ “ Share.” 


The story that most workers own their 
own houses and their own motor cars is 
another study in satire. The terrible over- 
crowding of trams and trains during rush 
hours is an answer to the motor-car non- 
sense, and the fact that most workers live 
in hired rooms answers the ‘‘ house- 
owner’s’’ joke. Even when they do 
‘‘own’? houses they are bought on instal- 
ments, and the owner soon seizes his pro- 
perty when ‘‘ depression ’’ stops the wor- 
kers’ wages. Most workers’ houses, too, 
are wooden shacks of a primitive variety. 
Considering, too, that the secondhand and 
even new ‘cars the workers buy on instal- 
ments are not much higher in price than 
bicycles here, it does not mean much to be a 
car ‘‘owner.’’ The expensive limousines and 
high-priced cars used by the parasites there 
make the workers’ cars look like tin cans. 
Life in the U.S.A. shows that, wherever 
capitalism develops further, it makes a 
greater contrast in the position of the 
worker and the capitalist. 

When an industrial crisis takes place, as 
in 1921, the secondhand car dz2zlers are 
flooded with cars which the ‘‘ lucky ”’ wor- 


kers have to sell. The charity societies are » 


packed with applicants clamouring for 
bread, and outside bakers’ shops long lines 
form to get acrust. The ranks of prosti- 
tution are swelled, and the great numbers 
involved in the crisis prevent personal 
As soon as the factories re- 
open the capitalist cuts wages, knowing the 
large army of workless waiting for jobs. 
War is declared on unions and strikes are 
doomed. 
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“The Socialist Party of America.” 


The trade unions in the U.S.A. are 
largely composed of loyal followers of the 
Republican and Democratic Capitalist 
Parties. Sheep-like they blindly elect the 
nominegs of the financial interests, and they 
support the most servile agents of capita- 
lism as their union leaders. The powerful 
and widely-read capitalist press carefully 
moulds the workers’ minds, and the result 
is that educational work in the trade unions 
is carried on under difficulties. Little of this 
Socialist work is now being attempted, how- 
ever. 

‘‘The Socialist Party of America,’’ 
formed 24 years ago, has rapidly declined 
in numbers. Boasting over 100,000 mem- 
bers in 1916, it has to-day not more than 
20,000. More than two-thirds of their mem: 
bers were expelled in 1919, and since that 
date the ‘‘ Socialist Party ’’ has become so 
opportunist and reformist that they promoted 
a Labour Party and joined in conferences 
of. the Committee for Progressive Political 
Action, whose object is to decide which 
capitalist politician is most suitable to vote 
for. Even with all their vote-catching and 
time-serving methods, their numbers have 


disappointed them so sadly that quite a 


number have joined: more popular bodies 
where jobs and notoriety are quicker. 


The Socialist Labour Party. | 

The oldest party in U.S.A. claiming to 
be Socialist is the Socialist Labour Party. 
Once very active and advancing, it rapidly 


declined when it promoted Industrial Union- 


ism. The ].W.W. was formed by S.L.P. 
efforts on the theory that only economic 
unity can make political unity. The econo- 
mic organisation, however, caused imme- 
diate conflict.in the political party. The 


theory that only an economic body can ° 


‘‘ take and hold ’’ the means of production 
which the S.L.P. Jaid down, resulted in the 
I.W.W. being anti-political Wm. Hay- 
wood. and a majority of the I.W.W. soon 
repudiated all ideas of political unity, and 
the S.L.P. minority formed a new’. W.W. 
which later changed its name to the Wor- 
kers’ International Industrial Union. This 
body still insisted that economic -action 
alone could make the- workers victorious. 
The result was that the S.L.P. dwindled, 
until to-day it is a shadow of its former 
self. The W.I.I.U. refused continually to 
endorse the political party (the S.L.P.). 
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The economic organisation of men of. all 
parties and all ideas instead of making for 
political unity with the S.L.P., caused the 
S.L.P. members in the union to fraternise 
with political opponents such as the S.P. 
of A. The S.L.P. was soon, therefore, 
driven to expel many of their oldest mem- 
bers, such as Herman Richter, Rudolph 
Katz, etc. The disbanding of the W.1.I.U., 
reported elsewhere in this issue, admits all 
that our party has said in criticism of the 
S.L.P. But the confusing ideas about the 
relative value of political and _ industrial 
action still exists in the minds of the S.L.P. 
members, and therefore a correct under- 
standing of the class struggle is still lacking. 


The Industrial Workers of the World. 


The I.W.W. to-day is but a fraction com- 
pared to the 100,000 they once claimed. 
Although supposed to be revolutionary, it 
has been compelled to enrol any worker, 
irrespective of his views. Functioning to- 
day as a trade union, it is organised for the 
every-day struggle about wages and hours. 
Their chief cry is organisation. ‘‘ Organise 
on the job’’ they say, for better conditions. 
Their war-cry of the General Strike has 
long been absent from their literature and 
their official organ, ‘‘ The Industrial Wor- 
ker’? (September 29, 1919) published the 
following farewell to their General Strike 
battle-cry :— ji 

It must be apparent to anyone who has given 

any thought to the matter that a social general 
strike as the culminating point in the revolution . 
will fail if it ever happens. . . The workers must 
organise, not so much for a strike, as for carry- 
ing on production and distribution, after capital- 
ism has been overthrown. The trouble perhaps — 
with those who formulated the general strike 
theory, is that they could not free themselves 
from the dogma that capitalism was to be over- 
thrown by establishing a tremendous picket line 
around the industries. They rejected craft union- 
ism but couldn’t lose its methods. 

This was written after large numbers of 
Haywood’s pamphlet on the ‘* General 
Strike’? had been circulated by the I.W.W. 
This pamphlet has been withdrawn now that 
they Nave given up the General Strike idea. 
Sabotage, which they formerly advocated 
(see Elizabeth Gurley Flynn's ‘‘Sabotage’’), 
they have now publicly repudiated. Their 
papers and lectures largely consist of 
appeals for help in defence funds which have 
become almost an industry in America. 
Their past reputation for ‘‘ Smashing the 
ballot box with an axé ’’ and their spasmodic 
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strikes have resulted in many prosecutions 
for ‘* Criminal Syndicalism.’’ The attacks 
upon the trade union activity of the I.W.W. 
simply shows the brutality and power of 
the ruling class in America. The bloody 
attacks upon American Federation of 
Labour strikers in West Virginia coalfields 
and in the steel areas shows that even 
‘“respectable ’’ unions are crushed in blood 
once they resist the employers’ attacks on 
wages. The I.W.W, to-day is confined to 
limited areas where the American Federa- 
tion of Labour is weak. The attacks upon 
them from the outside and the deliberate 
Communist effort to break it from within 
have left the organisation but a few 
thousand members. Nearly all the promi- 
nent men from W. Haywood to G, Hardy 
have gone into politics and secured jobs 
from the Communists. The Moscow Inter- 
national once declared its admiration and 
support of the I1.W.W., but later decided 
that ‘‘ One Big Unions ’’ are to be opposed 
and workers should go back to the ordinary 
labour unions. Hence the disruptive tactics 
of the Communists in the I.W.W. 


The Communist Party of America. 

This party was formed by foreign lan- 
yuage federations who were expelled from 
the Socialist Party of America. Largely of 
Russian and allied nationality, they soon 
showed their 100 per cent. Bolshevism by 
issuing a programme similar tq that the Bol- 
sheviks issued under completely different 
conditions. In a country where the outlook 
of the workers is conservative and where 
the elementary work of preaching Socialism 


remains to be done, the International Sec- 


retary of the Communists, Louis Fraina, ex- 
plained the Communist idea thus: 


The Revolution is an act oe minority at first ; 
of the most class conscious Sséction ofothe indus- 
trial proletariat which’ in a_ test of electoral 
strength, would be a minority, but which being 
a solid, industrially indispensable class, can dis- 
perse and defeat all the classes through the anni- 
hilation of the fraudulent democracy of the Par- 
liamentary system implied in the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, imposed upon society by means of 
revolutionary mass action. (Revolutionary Socialism). 


The Communist Party refused to take any 
part in the first elections after they were 
formed, regarding them as’ a delusion. 
Their manifesto advocating armed force and 
minority action resulted in suppression by 
the Government. Through adopting such a 
programme ‘they drove themselves under- 


ground into a secret society in whicli police 
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spies played an active part. The Com- 
munists thought the revolution was just 
around the corner, and they foolishly an- 
nounced (7'he Communist, No, 16): ‘‘ The 
day of theorising on the necessity of the 
revolution is past,’’ and they went on to 
preach the rule of the few in the organ of 
the United Communist Party thus: 
Furthermore, it is impossible to reach and con- 
vert the great mass of the workers. Their minds 
are controlled by the corrupt capitalist press ; 
their education takes place primarily in capitalist 
institutions ; the capitalist State has the power to 
close the doors of any proletarian school. This 
precludes the possibility of reaching and turning 
to Communism the mass of the workers. (Com- 
munist No. 16.) 


‘‘The Workers’ Party of America.” 


When Moscow decided for legal parties, 
the Communists emerged into daylight and 
rapidly changed from a party advocating a 
‘‘ revolutionary upsurge ’’ to the most_re- 
formist and opportunist party ever calling 
itself Communist. They decided soon to 
disband the Communist Party and form 
themselves into a vote-catching body called 
The Workers’ Party. The decisions of the 
Third International for a ‘‘ United Front ’’ 
of all parties and a reform programme re- 
sulted in the ‘‘ minority mass-actionists ’’ 
putting up candidates like Rose Pastor 
Stokes with demands like these: 


1. Emergency legislation to combat and 
_ stop the reduction of wages. 
2. Emergency legislation for the relief and 
amelioration of the condition of the 
unemployed. 


Under instructions from Moscow Inter- 


national their members went into the unions 
to oust the old leaders. In this work they 
bargained for positions and supported re- 
actionaries in return for support of their 
candidatures in the union.’’ The Daily 
Worker (April 12th, 1924), their official 
paper, contains some revelations of their 
class struggle activities on the side of the 
capitalists. In Michigan their members are 
prominent in the American Federation of 
Labour, and have been active in support of 
Republican and Democratic politicians. 
This has gone so far that, when told by the 
Executive of the Workers’ Party to start a 
Farmer-Labour Party, their members and 
District Executive, anxious to ‘‘ keep in’’ 
with their fellow office-holders in the A.F. 
of L., answered they could not fight the 
candidature of Baker, ‘Republican Candidate 
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for Governor, whom they had previously 
supported : 
A decision to fight his candidacy would in- 
volve us in a fight with the trade union leaders. 
But regardless of our possible decision to make 
this candidacy an issue later on, it is the opinion 


of the minority that nothing should be done now 
to provoke a fight. (Daily Worker, April 12th, 1924). 


The party still continues its downward 
course. They entered the Farmer-Labour 
Conference at St. Paul (June 17th, 1924), 
where it was expected that Senater La 
Follette, Republican, would be nominated 
for the Presidency of U.S.A. 


The Workers’ Party Executive defend 
their action in the Daily Worker (April 12th, 
1924), where the spokesman for the majority 
of the E.C. produced this reactionary stat :- 
‘ment: ‘‘ This step of supporting the candi- 
dates of a petty bourgeois liberal Third 
Party, under the conditions laid down in the 
thesis of the Central Committee, is a correct 
one.’”’ 


This party of political gymnasts, it is only 


necessary to add, is affiliated to the Third . 


International ! 


The Proletarian Party. 

Elements of the Socialist Party which 
differed with the reform and opportunism 
of the Socialist Party of America formed 
the Proletarian Party, after the Russian 
Federations rejected their programme for 
the Communist Party at the inaugural con- 
ference. 


The Proletarian~ Party accepts the 
Statutes and Thesis of the Third Inter- 
national, and ‘‘ unreservedly endorses ’’ the 
twenty-one points of admission. * They claim 
to be Marxians, and conduct many study 
classes in economics, but their attempt to 
be Bolsheviks of the Third International 
and Marxians at the same time involves 
them in a good deal of confusion. The 
‘‘united frapt’’ policy led them to send 
delegates to the Farmer-Labour Conference 
at Chicago, and the Theses of the Moscow 
International on reforms or immediate de- 
mands makes them hesitant about adopting 
a revolutionary attitude. Their delegate to 
the Third Congress at Moscow was expelled 
recently from the Proletarian Party for sup- 
porting capitalist candidates, but only after 
this had been going on for years and had 
been brought to-a head by protests of new 
members. 
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The Socialist Educational Societies. 

Amidst this confusion and _ ignorance 
under the iron heel in America there are 
signs of promise in the growing study of 
Marx’s writings, Workers in the U.S.A., 
as a result of study of the Socialist Party 
of Great Britain, have seen the necessity of 
carrying on systematic Socialist education. 
In New York City and in Detroit there are 
bodies of students of Marx who, by con- 
ducting open-air meetings, study classes, 
and the spreading of sound literature, have 
earned themselves a wide reputation in the 
U.S.A., to say nothing of undying hatred 
by those who thrive upon the ignorance of 
the workers. The work of propaganda in 
America is’ hard. The abysmal ignorance 
of labour, the power of wealth, the poison 
of the Press, and the rise of mob law fos- 
tered by such millionaire-ruled bodies like 
the Ku-Klux-Klan, are some of the forces 
against us. And with the _ increasing 
number of so-called labour bodies like the 
Farmer-Labour Party and the Workers’ 
Varty, our work is doubly hard. 

k. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. Monx.(Edmonton). Your question is superfluous. 

Inside the cover of ‘Socialism and Religion "’ 

the New York Society state that they are not 
a political party. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


All communications for the Executive Committee, 
Subscriptions for the SociaList STANDARD, Articles, 
and Correspondence submitted for insertion therein, 
should be addressed—The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1, to 
whom Money Orders should be made payable. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Head Office, every Tuesday, at 7.30 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





Twelve Months, post free.. se 8s. Od. 
Six Months, post free... += 18.:6d, 
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THE STRIKE 
ON THE UNDERGROUND. 


Representations had been made by the shopmen 
to the N.U.R. over a period of two years for 
action to be taken on their behalf. 

The Strike Committee Statement, 

a> __Daily Herald, June 9th. 
_. The strike of 7,000 men on the Under- 
ground Railways was ‘‘ unofficial.’”? And 

the reason is given in the above quotation. 
- Reduction of wages since the war caused 
the men to strike against the London 
Traffic Trust. The. Press, the employers, 
and the National Union of Railwaymen 
united in denunciation of the men. Mr. 
Cramp, the Secretary of the N.U.R., says 
it was “* 
way owners not to negotiate with the 
strikers. . The.union leaders were paraded 
by the Press ag safe and sane, and com- 
mended for their strong stand. Continual 
orders were issued by the N.U.R., telling 
the men to return to work at once. With- 
out strike pay, and with the employers, the 
Labour Government, and the Unjen arrayed 
against them, the men returned to work. 

The Labour Government played its usual 
part of promising protection to those at 
work during the strike and to maintain the 
services if the strike spread. Here is the 
pledge given by the Labour Minister (Mr. 
Tom Shaw) in the House of Commons: 


My, answer is, *‘ Yes, undoubtedly the fullest 
protection will be given to the men who work.”’ 
The noble lord further wanted to. know whether 





mob law,’’ and advised the rail- . 
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in the event of the dispute spreading and certain 
public utilities being threatened, the Government 
will maintain these public utilities. Again I 
answer quite as frankly that the Government will 
do all it possibly can to maintain the public 
utilities. When I say that I am _ speaking of 
food, lighting, water and power, the Government 
will do all it possibly can and will take every 
step possible to maintain all these essential ser- 
vices. There will be no question about the fullest 
possible authority being given to every department 
of Government to take the steps that I have said 
the Government are prepared to take, and | hope 
that the noble lord will admit that my answer has 
been as frank as he desired it to be.—Official 
Parliamentary Debates, June 6th, page 1695. 


Thus the strikers were awed. into submis- 
sion. The Secretary of the Strike Com- 
mittee stated in the Daily Herald (June 9th) 
that he had received information that naval 
ratings would probably be introduced in 
the power stations. The capitalist Daily 
Mail also stated that, ‘had the strike spread 
and the tube stations been forced to close, 
naval ratings would be used. 


The electricians in some of the stations 


struck with the consent of their union, and 
the last night of the strike they had 
arranged to meet to consider withdrawing 
all men from the power stations. Instead 


of striking, they decided to remain at work. © 
The reason given by the Secretary of the’ 


Electricians’ Union in the Daily. Herald 


(June 13th) was that-. misapprehension | 
existed insthe public mind that the Craft © 


Unions’ dispute was connected. with the 
unofficial strike of the members of the 
N.U.R. 


This is a very unconvincing reason, and. 


after the Daily Herald’s announcement of 

the certainty of the. power house stoppage 

it caused a good deal of surprise. But the 

Evening Standard (June 13th) rephesentalive 

has the following comment : 

+ What influenced the Electrical Trades Union 
meeting as much-as anything, I understand, was 
the hint which some of their leaders had re- 
ceived that the Government might take very firm 
measures, evento the tength of using. naval 
ratings in the Cowes houses. No actual decision 
to take this course had been made by the com- 
mittee of Ministers, but there can be little doubt 
that it was expected last night by those present 
at the conference should the sub-station men be 
withdrawn. 


The companies issued a forty-eight hour 
ultimatum to the-men to return to work 
or face dismissal, and threatened them with 
legal proceedings for breach of contract. 


The men returned to work within the time 


given, 


e 
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The Strike Saucemaey stated after the 
strike : 

Our masters have changed. We have been 
beaten not so much by the companies as by the 
National Union of Railwaymen. Daily Herald, 
June 13th. 

The length to which the Railway Union 
officials went in order to defeat the men 
is stated by one of the striking N.U.K. men: 
The Central Strike Committee had their head- 
quarters at the Labour College, Penywern Road. 
After being in there for some time, without try- 
ing to hide the fact, a letter was sent to the 
Governors of the College, from Unity House, 
asking them to throw the Strike Committee out, 
or else H.O. would withhold the Students’ fee, 
and the usual grant to the College.-—Workers’ 
Weekly, June 20th. 
He states that the Labour College gave 
them a month’s notice. This throws a lurid 
light on the strike-smashing efforts of 
modern Labour leaders, and it also shows 
how much the vaunted independence of the 
labour colleges is worth. i 

The fact that the strike was largely un- 
official has been used to excuse the Labour 
Government’s promise to protect those at 


-work during the strike. This is sheer 


hypocrisy. During the recent official bus 
and tram strike the Labour Government pre- 


- pared to use the Emergency Powers Act 


(see MacDonald’s statement, Parliamentary 
Debates, March 26th). They then had the 
Prociamation of a State of Emergency 
signed ready for publication, 


- The fact that during that strike they were 


_ prepared to carry on emergency services was 
_ admitted by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Chequer, Mr. Philip Snowden, who wrote: 


Industrial troubles are causing the Labour 
Government a good deal of embarrassment. The 
strike of the London ’bus and tramway men 
threatened to develop into a stoppage of all the 
services on which the vast population of London 
have to depend for transport. Faced by such a 

- possibility, as this the Government had no option 
but to take immediate steps either to bring the 
strike to an end, if that were possible, or to 
organise some kind of emergency service. It was 
a disagreeable situation for a Labour Govern- 
ment, but one which had to be faced. The 
Government had to avoid even the appearance of 
strike-breaking, but they had an obligation to 
maintain essential services on which the _liveli- 
hood of the community depends.—Quoted in Par- 
liamentary Debates, June 6th, 1924, page 1679. 


This statement of Snowden’s was used by 
Conservatives in the House of Commons as 
a basis upon which action should be taken 
during the Underground strike, 

The action of the union leaders should 


¢ 


aveese 


o 
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be a lesson for the men. But mere attacks 
on union leaders count for little. The rank 
and file have supported these Jeaders con- 
tinually because they do not understand the 
class struggle in which they are engaged. 

‘“Loyalty to the leaders’? has been a 
favourite rallying-cry of these highly paid 
officials, when loyalty to the interests of the 
working class should be the men’s watch- 
word. No real advance will come in union 
activity until the warkers know enough 
about tlieir real interests and no longer, 
therefore, need to be led, until they insist 
on their officials carrying out their instruc- 
tions. How futile it is merely to change 
leaders, is shown by the Communist who 
laments in the Workers’ Weekly (June 20th, 

1924) that some years ago a minority agreed 
to work for Mr. Cramp to get him into the 
position of Industrial Secretary in order that 
the power and influence of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas could be smashed.’’ As if the 
power of Thomas could be broken by elect- 
ing a different official to act with Thomas! 
The power of these leaders can only be’ 
broken when the rank and file themselves 
know enough to expose“4nd oppose their 
betrayers. They thought Cramp was a 
revolutionary because he said, ‘‘ I do not 
believe Parliament can do anything for the 
workers ’’ (quoted same paper). 


The limitation of strike action to win 
lasting advances is shown by all these recent 
strikes. The supremacy of the employing 
class, their financial strength, and the 
slender means of the workers all contribute 
to the defeat of the worker. The use of 
political machinery against them should 
show how necessary is its control by a revo- 
lutionary working class. The support given 
by the‘railwaymen to the same Labour Party 
which works against them during strikes 
is another example of their lack ‘of class- 
consciousness, And the bitter denunciation 
of the Labour Government and Labour 
leaders by the Se ke during 
strikes is a ludicrous “joke,” considering that 
the Communist Party tells the workers to 
vote this Government and these Labour 
leaders into power. 

The fact that the workers have continually 
to struggle for the most miserable advances 
in wages, and even then seldom obtain 
them, should be a lesson to the workers not 
to establish a Labour Government carrying 
on Capitalism, but to abolish Capitalism 
and the wages system it involves. 
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MARX AND HIS WORK. 


The Scottish land reformer, Dr. G. B. 
Clark, has once again displayed his hatred 
for Marx by writing lies in the columns of 
Forward. Dr. Clark, who for a period was 
treasurer of the Federal Council of the Old 
International, thinks he can impress upon 
his readers that he knows all about the his- 
tory of the International. Dr. Clark’s 
worthless charges may be illustrated from 
his oft-repeated charge that Marx was lazy ! 
This is good, considering that even the 
worst capitalist critics of Marx have paid 
tribute to the monumental research ana 
long painstaking efforts of the writer of 
those thousands of pages of economic 
science and Socialist theory. Marx worked 
as Leibnecht and Engels have told us night 
and day to scrape a living as well as pro- 
duce the works which brought him scant 
reward in his lifetime. 

This is how Dr. Clark now makes his own 
history of the Old International :— 


‘“ Karl Marx had nothing to do with the 
inception of that association, and _ only 
joined it when he saw that it was going to 
be a success. The man who did the most 
to start it was Mazzini, and nearly all the 
preliminary work was done by his secretary, 
Wolff. When Karl Marx found that he 
could not control it, he did his best to kill 
it, and I regret to say that he was success- 
ful. It is now 52 years since its last Con- 
gress was held at The Hague, and two 
years later half-a-dozen people met in 
America and passed a resolution dissolving 
the association.’’—({(Forward, June 7th, 
192+.) : 


No evidence is given by Dr. Clark for his 


statements. They recall very much the at- 
tacks made many years ago by the English 
Labour leader, George Howell, who was 
bitterly opposed by Marx because of Ho- 
well’s capitalist ideas.: Marx’s answer to 
George Howell, the ex-member of the Gene- 
ral Council of the International, is contained 
in The Secular Chronicle for August 4th, 
1878. Marx’s reply is a complete answer 
to Dr. Clark’s point as to the founders of 
the International. Says Marx :— 


‘“T believe it worth while to illustrate by 


a few notes the most recent contribution~ 
see the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ of July last— 
to the extensive spurious literature of the 
International’s history, because its last ex- 
pounder, Mr. George Howell, an ex-work- 
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man ‘and ex-member of the General Council 
of that association, may erroneously be 
supposed to have drawn his wisdom from 
sources not generally accessible. 

‘“ Mr. Howell sets about his ‘ History ’ 
by passing by the facts that, on September 
28, 1864, I was present at the foundation 
meeting of the International, was _ there 
chosen a member of the provisional General 
Council, and soon after drew up the ‘ In- 
augural Address’ and the ‘ General State- 
ment’ of the association, first issued at 
London in 1864, then confirmed by the 
Geneva Congress of 1866.’’ 

As to Mazzini every history of the Inter- 
national records the fact that the Constitu- 
tion drawn up by Mazzini was rejected, and 
Marx was asked to write it, and did so. 
What success the International attained 
was so plainly the work of Marx and his 
supporters that whenever the International 
was attacked by the ruling class they de- 
nounced Marx as the moving spirit. See, 
for instance, the secret service agent, On- 
slow Yorke’s Secret History of the Inter- 
national. Did Marx try to kill it when he 
could not control it? Why was. it dissolved ? 
Gustav Jaeckh, in his ‘‘ History of the 
International,’’ and Lessner in his ‘‘ Sixty 
Years a Social Democrat,’’ also Susan Day 


in her history, all point out that the—fel-—— 


lowers of Bakunin, the Anarchist, had made 
every effort to disrupt the International 
from within and make it adopt a policy fatal 


to working-class organisation. The tactics © 


” 


of these continental ‘‘ force’’ advocates, 
and the general apathy which’ ensued 


amongst the workers after the fall of the 


Paris Commune, made it advisable to give 
up the International organisation for the 
time and leave it for economic development 
and ripening knowledge to make the wor- 
kers more fitted to promote a worthy inter- 
national body. The tactics of the Anar- 
chists were an added factor to the -opposi- 
tion of servile labour leaders of the British 
unions who belonged to the International. 

It was deemed advisable, therefore, at 
the time to hold the concluding congress 
far from the seat of the disruptive elements, 
and so the New York Congress passed the 
resolution of dissolution. 

How farseeing Marx was in his opposi- 
tion to the anarchist element was seen the 
year after the International disbanded. The 
followers of Bakunin, who formed the In- 
ternational Alliance, engineered a_ prema- 


" 
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ture insurrection in Spain, which was 
crushed in blood. Engels’ pamphlets, 
‘“* The Bakunist on Labour’’ and_ the 
‘* General Strike in Spain,’’ shows the dan- 
ver of the anarchist element. 

Dr. Clark has often pointed to the 
alleged unfounded accusations Marx made 
against Bakunin, but the publication of 
Bakunin’s ‘‘ Confessions ’’ recently in Rus- 
sia showed Bakunin’s fawning subservience 
to the Czar of Russia, Alexander II, and 
justifies Marx. The bitterness of men like 
Dr. Clark against Marx shows their envy 
of his remarkable work and his growing 
world-wide reputation based upon it. 


Marx, not Mazzini or Bakunin, is being 
studied to-day. His opponents in the Inter- 
national left behind them no writings or 
teachings which have lived or are worth 
studying. 

Marx’s writings and ideas are the guide 
and inspiration of ‘enlightened workers be- 
cause they fit the facts of modern life. 

Dr. Clark’s last point is the worst. He 
says that Marx’s principal theory ‘‘ was 
propounded many years earlier by Thomp- 
son, who was Robert Owens’ secretary.’’ 

Every student of Marx knows how silly 
this is. Marx made Thompson known on 
the continent, and acknowledged the value 





of his~work. In the appendix to the . 


‘* Poverty of Philosophy ’’ Marx deals with 
Thompson’s work, ‘‘ The Inquiry into the 
Principles of Human Happiness ’’ (1827), 
and shows that Thompson used terms such 
as surplus value, which are also used by 
Marx. But the scientific proof of surplus 
value and its analysis was the work 
of Marx. Thompson, who was farseeing 
for his time, was unable to escape from 
the effect of Owenite Utopianism. Marx and 
Engels gave Socialist theory a_ scientific 


basis. ; J.O.L. 


THE CAPITALIST HOUSING BILL. 


Mr. Wheatley, the Labour Minister ot 
Health, speaking on his housing Bill in the 
House of Cammons, said :— 

‘‘ Labour’ does not. propose to interfere 
with private enterprise in the building of 
houses. Labour does not propose to inter- 
fere with private enterprise in the manu- 
facturing of building material. Labour only 


touches private enterprise here at one point, 


and that is in the investment of private 


« 
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capital in the ownership of these _ rented 
houses. But what does Labour do in return 
for that interference? It says to the man 
with small capital: ‘‘ Instead of putting 
your private capital into a risky investment, 
lend it to the local authorities at 4} per 
cent. Without your having any trouble at 
all you will get a safe return for your money, 
with all the security behind it of a munici- 
pal investment.’’ The Labour party’s pro- 
gramme on housing is not a Socialist pro- 
gramme at all.”—(Parliamentary Debates, 
March 26th, p. 1470.) 

They don’t ‘‘ interfere with private enter- 
prise ’’ except at one point, he says. The 
point where they interfere is when they 
borrow money from bankers, etc., promis- 
ing them a safe return! Such is the ‘‘ Red”’ 
from the Clyde. A. K. 


A WILL 0’ THE WISP. 


The writer cannot resist the temptation to 
bring to the notice of readers of the “ S55) 
the following tit-bit taken from the Weekly 
People (New York) .of May 31st, 1924. 

The extract is from the National Execu- 
tive Report to the 16th National Conven- 
tion of the Socialist Labour Party of 
Americans =oee 

‘The trouble experienced with the 
Workers’ International Industrial Union 
office definitely established the following 
facts : . | 

1. That the W.I.I.U, is not even a propa- 
ganda league for Industrial Unionism. 
That it is a farce where it is not a tragedy, 
not merely because it is so very small, but 
above all because these members, or most 
of them, are already members of the S.L.P., 
and, accordingly, not even supplemental to 
thé Party, as would naturally be the assump- 
tion of the uninitiated. 

9 That in the present circumstances the 
existence of the W.I.I.U. at best is a use- 
less and superfluous duplication of the 
S.L.P., serving no special function, adding 
nothing to the movement, either in member- 
ship or activity, serving instead as a drain 
on the financial resources of the Party mem- 
bership and sympathisers, | 

3. That the W.I.I.U. has in the past been 
a source of friction and disturbances in the 
Party, having done much damage to the 
Party. And that it to-day is a positive 
menace to the Party, not merely because 
of the financial drain, but above all because 
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the existence of the W.I.I.U. makes in- 
evitable a division of loyalty (dual and 
potentially conflicting discipline) that would 
threaten the existence of an organisation 
many times stronger than the S.L.P.’’ 

Is comment necessary ? fe. Be 


SOCIALISM AND RELIGION. 


Bishop Montgomery Brown, the retired 
Bishop of Arkansas, U.S.A., a divine ot 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, has been 
expelled from the Church for heresy. He is 
the author of ‘‘ Communism and Christian- 
ism,’’ and the wide sale of this book has 
made him known far beyond the little town 
of Galion, Ohio, where he resides. 

The Bishop came to write the. book 
through reading the pamphlet issued by the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain, entitled 
‘‘ Socialism and Religion.’’ Amidst all the 
sentimental and superstitious writings pub- 
lished on this question in America, our pam- 
phlet stood out as a unique and scientific 
declaration and commanded wide attention. 
The interest was so great that the last order 
from the ‘Socialist Party of Michigan ” 
was for 1,000 copies, and it was due. to this 
latter body that the Bishop obtained the 
pamphlet. 

* * ~ 

The best part of the Bishop’s book is the 
series of quotations from our party pam- 
phlet. Nearly all the religious ‘section of 
‘* Communism and Christianism’’ is un- 
scientific, sentimental and confusing. Take 
the. following : ‘‘ Socialism is for me the one 
comprehensive term which is a synonym at 
once of morality, religion and Christianity ”’ 
(p. 26). Then he says that Christianism ‘‘ is 
a system of parasitism ’’ (p. 31). He claims 
the same faith as Jesus, of whom he says, 
‘his loyalty was to the truth and to the 
proletarian” (p. 25). Throughout the Bis- 
hop puts far-fetched meanings into Jesus’ 
words -and makes a Christianity peculiar to 
himself. This is a quite common method 
amongst the ‘‘ Christian Socialists’? whom 
he condemns. He claims that Jesus taught 
that’ ‘‘ it: was the mission of Himself and 


disciples to establish a.new heaven, that is, 


to remodel the Church, and new earth, that 
is to remodel the state; both remodellingss 
being with reference to the service otf 
humanity by enlightening its darkness and 
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ness elsewhere ana elsewhen ’’ (p. 25). This 
must be some other Jesus, personally known 
to the Bishop. The Jesus of Christianity, 
the Jesus of the New Testament, certainly 
gives no teaching about. remodelling the 
State and enlightening the darkness. Jesus 
gave no social teaching. ‘‘ Take no thought 
for the morrow,’’ ‘‘ Resist not evil,”’ 


‘* Blessed are ye poor,’’ ‘‘ Love your ene- | 


ie) 


mies,’’ and similar anti-workingy class no- 
tions are not instructions to remodel the 
State. So far from seeking happiness here, 
Jesus starts out with the supernatural, ana 
it runs right through the New Testament. 
‘“My Kingdom is not of this world,’’ and 
‘‘T go to my Father in heaven ’”’ is the 
spirit of the Book; the Socialist finds no 
message for him in the gospel of Jesus, 
from the beginning to the end. The Bishop 
admits this later where he says the ‘‘ Gos- 
pel of Jesus’’ is ‘‘ exclusively concerned 


' with a celestial world’’ (p. 32). 


This ‘‘ rebuilding ”’ of Jesus by the Bis- 
hop is dangerous to the workers. It is 
calculated to keep the workers on the side 
of religion by the false picture of Jesus and 
his alleged ‘‘ Socialist ’’ character. It is 
quite easy to understand how Bishop Brown 
remained within the Church and’ fought 
against his expulsion. Although he is an 
associate of the Rationalist Press Associa: 
tion, and a professed Evolutionist and self- 
styled ‘‘ Marxian,’’ he understands these 
matters so little that it was possible to re- 
concile them with a Bishop’s position in the 


Episcopal Church. His muddled attitude | 


went further, for he defended his position 
at the trial by claiming that the clergy did 
not literally accept the Bible, and that they 


_. had given up- many orthodox dogmas. To 


alleviating its misery here and now, rather 


than teaching it to look for light and happi- 


attempt to compare the “ modernizing” of 
Christianity with the materialism he claimed 
to hold, is a joke. The ‘‘ reconciling ’’ ot 
ordination vows of a Bishop with the scien- 
tific and revolutionary attitude of our pam- 
phlet on Socialism and Religion is a farce. 

We differ therefore from the Labour and 
Communist Press in America, whose papers 
are very bitter against the Church for its 
expulsion of Bishop Brown. We affirm that 
the materialist and revolutionary nature of 
Socialism involves opposition to the 
Church and to Christianity. One who 
accepts the Socialist position, and realises 
therefore, the implications of its scientific 
basis, has no place as a member of the 


‘“ holy ’’ Church of Christianity. The super- _ 


’ 
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in direct opposition to the philosophy of 
Socialism. 
* * * 

Our pamphlet was_a bombshell to the 
professional politicians of the Social Reform 
parties. John M. Work, the secretary of 
the ‘‘S. P. of America,’’ tried to minimise 
its influence by saying the pamphlet was an 
irresponsible statement. The ‘‘ Socialist 
Labour Party,’’ in reply to questions, con- 
tinually answered in the words of De Leon 
that Religion was a private matter, and that 
a Socialist could hold any opinion he liked 
«bout the matter. And the I.W.W. in their 
leaflets repudiated being ‘‘ anti-religious,’’ 
and said ‘‘ members of the 1.W.W. differ 
as much in their political and religious views 
as do members of any other organisation ”’ 
(‘‘ The Labour Defender,’’ Dec. 1, 1918). 
The publication of dozens of pamphlets and 
books after the style of ‘‘ Why a Christian 
should be a Socialist ’’ and Bouck White’s 
** Call of the Carpenter ’’ made our pam- 
phlet a necessary antidote to this rubbish. 
The issues of an American edition by the 
Socialist Educational Society of New York 
a few months ago is ‘therefore very wel- 
come, being made more necessary than ever 


‘by the distorted edition issued by an enter- 


prising orator who used its covers to adver- 


tise his spiritualist writings. 
* * * 


Mr. John Spargo, who until 1916 was a 
highly-paid lecturer for the ‘‘S.P. of 
America,’’ devoted a good deal of attention 
to our pamphlet in his book ‘‘ Marxian 
Socialism and Religigon.’’ He tries to 
answer us by saying that Marx was a 
deeply spiritual man, and that the materia- 
list conception of history was not intended 
by Marx to be applied as we have done. 
He quotes part of F. Engels’ letters to at- 
tempt to show there_are spiritual driving 
forces in history, but*the publication of the 
complete letters in ‘‘ The Socialist Stan- 
dard \’ showed that Mr. Spargo was relying 
upon the awful ignorance of his dupes and 
followers in the alleged Socialist Part) ot 
America. Spargo knew better than he 
wrote, as can be seen from the columns ot 
*‘ The Comrade’’ of New York, for the 
period .in which he. edited that. paper. His 
statements of the conflict between Socialism 
and Religion have been quoted -in all the 
American textbooks for — anti-Socialist 
speakers. 
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gion. The parties which seek numbers at 
the expense of principle are busier than ever 
preaching all things to all men, and trying 
to repudiate the charge that Socialism is 
opposed to Religion. From the Protestant 
George Lansbury, M.P., to the Catholic, 
John Wheatley, M.P., the gospel of Jesus 
is used to swell the ranks of the so-called 
Labour Parties. The pandering to the ignor- 
ance of the masses in order to get votes 
can find no place in a party working for 
Socialism. Socialists must rid the workers’ 
minds of their superstitions, religious, eco- 
nomic and political, in order to develop 
that scientific and revolutionary outlook 
upon life without which Socialism is im- 
possible. We are not disturbed, therefore, 
to see that the organ of the British Empire 
Union—the ‘‘ Empire Record’’ (June, 
1924)—-devotes much space to our pam- 
phlet as an‘exposure of Socialist hostility 
towards religion. We take our stand upon 
the scientific truths of Socialism, regardless 
of the opposition from fool or knate. The 
‘“ Empire Record ’’ says: ‘‘ These Socia- 
lists scorn the view that any moral or spiri- 
tual reforms are first needed in man _ him- 


| self.’’ Spiritual reforms are then still re- 


quired after 2000 years of Christianity ! 
His talk about moral reform by those who 
Support a system which results in moral 
degradation is a joke. And moral reform 
talk by the Empire Builders who shouted 
in 1914 for ‘‘ war to the knife’’ is not a 


’ joke. For the preachers of ‘‘ hate ’’ in 1914 
‘it is evidently a.personal question. No won- 


der the ‘‘ Empire Record ’’ heads the para- 

graph from which dye ‘quote, ‘<The deca- 

logue out of date.’’> ‘ , : 
- * * * 


“Communist ’’ politicians anxious to 
get in ’’ are careful to dodge the question 
of religion, At’ Kelvingrove Bye-Election, 
Where Ferguson ran under Labour Part 
auspices, a complaint was made that some 
orator attacked religion. The Communist 
paper ‘* The Worker’’ (June 7th, 1924), 
says: ‘* We cannot say we heard of ‘anv 
Communist orator attacking religion as 
mentioned by the special correspondent.’’ 
It further states that ‘‘ it is absurd to sug: 
gest that Communist speakers generally 
attacked religion." The same dodging of 
the materialist nature of Socialism was 
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made by the Catholic Francis Meynell 
when editor of the ‘‘ Communist,’’ who 
answered an enquirer by stating that while 
the logical person must recognise the con- 
flict between Socialism and Religion, logi- 
cal people are as rare as white blackbirds. 
This is an evasion of the subject, and is 
typical of Jesuitical methods. 

* * * 

In Ireland, where asylum attendants have 
been on strike some time, the strikers have 
issued leaflets using the Pope’s ‘‘ message ”’ 
in their support. This message is a quota- 
tion from the Encyclical letter of Pope Leo 
XIII on ‘‘ The Condition of the Working 
Classes’’ in 1891. The quotation opens 
thus :—— 

‘* Religion teaches the wealthy owner and 
employer that their workpeople are not to 
be accounted their bondsmen,”’ arid it goes 
on to exhort the rich to give the workpeople 
‘a fair wage.’’ The strikers follow the 
quotation with the slogan, ‘‘ Labour de- 
mands justice.’?’ _These good Catholic 
strikers fail to see that the same letter of 
the Pope can be quoted with greater force 
by the employers. For Pope Leo says: 
‘Thus religion teaches the labouring man 
and artisan to carry out honestly and fairly 
all equitable agreements freely entered into; 
never to injure the property nor to outrage 
the person of an employer, never to resort 
to violence in defending their own cause 
nor to.engage in riot or disorder.’’ The 
employers could quite easily quote the Ency- 
clical letter of the-recent Pope Benedict XV 
(1914) entitled ‘‘ Ad Beatissimi,’’ an extract , 
from which is the following :— : 

‘‘ The second cause of the general unrest 
we declared -to be the absence of respect for 
the authority of those who exercise ruling. 
Ever since the source of human powers has 
been sought apart from God the Creator and 
Ruler of the Universe, in the free will of 
men, the bonds of duty which should exist 
between superior and inferior have been so 
_weakened.as almost to have ceased to exist. 
The unrestricted striving atter irfdependence 
together with overweening pride has little 
by little found its way everywhere; it has 
not even spared the home although the 
natural origin of the ruling power is as clear 
as the noonday sun; ray, more deplorable 
still is has not stopped at the steps of. the 
sanctuary. Hence comes contempt for laws, 
insubordination of the masses and wanton 
criticism of orders issued, hence innumer- 
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able cases of undermining authority 
‘ There is no power but from God and those 


that are, are ordained of God.’ ’”’ 
* * * 


The increasing indifference of the workers 
to religion is shown by the speech of the 
Rev. E. W. Sara, Director of the Bishop of 
London’s Sunday School Council. The 
Times reports his speech to the Church of 
Englands Men’s Society at Bradford :— 

Mr. Sara described the present-day drift away 
from organised religion as ‘‘ an appalling leak- 
age.’’ It constituted a grave challenge to the 

Church. While Churchmen continued to think 

chiefly of the respectable few in the front pews, 

the young people were being lost. In the London 
diocese alone 16,000 boys and girls had been lost 
from Bible classes since the war, 16,000 from 
the Church Lads’ Brigade, nearly 4,000 from the 

Girls’ Friendly Society, and 8,000 from the 

senior Bands of Hope., Those figures were typi- 

cal of the whole country. There were 3,000,000 

lapsed communicants, of whom the London Dio- 

cese alone counted 300,000. 


The decay of religion amongst workers 
of the Hebrew race has caused much un- 
easiness to the clergy. Professor C. G. 
Montefiore in his ‘‘ Judiasm and Democ- 
racy ’’ states that: 

There is a considerable section of the Jewish pro- 
letariat. which is out of sympathy with the Jewish 
religion, or, indeed, with religion generally, and 
at all. This estrangement from religion is mainly 
true as regards one particular section of Jewish 
democracy, namely, the social democrats or so- 
cialists. . . . They are inclined to be opposed to 
everything which hasbeen a comfort to, and has been 
held dear by, the upper class, the bourgeoisie.” 


The Professor has to make this confession 
about religion :— | 
It has bidden people be obedient to their rulers. 


and their kings, obedient and subservient. The 
book of proverbs, for instance, encourages sub- 


mission to, and fear of, the constituted authority.. 


A King is the Lord’s Anointed. Religion has 
devised a sort ef hierarchy from the authority 
of fallible and visible men to the authority of an 
infallible and invisible God. It has entered, as 
] have said, into an understanding with the great 
ones of the earth. In return for their support and 
acknowledgment it has buttered and _ buttressed 
them up in their greatness and their -privileges. 


This MKcturer of. the Jewish Religious 
Union justifies all we say of the function of 
religion in the class struggle. It is the 
agent of class domination. W. Epcar. 


“ SOCIALISM AND RELIGION.” 


The Socialist Educational Society of New York 
have, by permission of the 8.P.G.B., reprinted the 
above pamphlet. The 8.P.G.B. are the sole agents 
for the pamphlet in this country, and copies can be 
obtained from Head Office at 5d. each, postage 1d. 
extra, special terms for quantities. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY VOTES FOR 
STRIKE-SMASHING BILL. 


We are threatened with strikes and lock-outs, 
and disputes and disturbances. How childish it 
all is! How foolish it all is! What has hap- 
pened? Why is there now no mutual confidence? 
Surely these things can be arbitrated.—Mr. Ram- 
say Macdonald’s speech to Free Churches at 
Brighton, March 6th, 1924. 

‘“ The Right to Strike ’’ is supposed to 
be the charter of Trade Unionism. Ever 
since unions were formed the masters have 
used every device to smash strikes. Now 
comes the Labour Party, when in office, 
supporting a Bill to make strikes illegal. 

The Industrial Councils Bill provides for 
the setting up of joint industrial councils 
whose decisions will become law. Every 
individual who refuses to abide by them will 
be fined £50. 

At the Trade Union Congress in 1922 the 


present War Secretary said that ‘‘if this | 


Bill were passed it would mean compulsory 
arbitration.’’ The Congress voted. against 
it- Mz. Naylor, of the Compositors, spoke 
against it there. The Delegate of the Dis- 
tributive Works pointed out that his ex- 
perience of the Trade Boards Act showed that 
in many cases nothing was done when em. 
ployers infringed the Trade Boards Act. 
The Bill was also denounced at the Con- 
gress by Brownlie, of the Engineering 
Union. 

When the voting on the second reading of 
the Bill took place in the House of Com- 
mons only 16 voted against it. The majo- 
rity of the Labour members voted for this 
anti-strike measure, and the second reading 
was carried by 236 to 16... : 

In spite of the agreements: continually 
ignored by employers, and the paralysing 
effect of Whitley Councils, the so-called 
spokesman of Labour joined with the capita- 
lists in supporting the Bill. The fact that 
Concilyation Boards on the ilways played 
havoc witlt the. railwaymen, that trade 
unionists have continually been compelled 
to strike to get: ‘‘ awards’’ carried into 
effect; and that in Australia and elsewhere 
compulsory arbitration has been a strong 
weapon in the hands of the employers; de- 
spite these glaring facts, these alleged 
Labour men vote for even stronger powers 
to be given to the ruling class against the 
victims of the present system. 

The quotation which heads this article ex- 
plains the reason. The Labour Party tells 


as 3 
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the workers to have confidence in employers 
who live by the robbery of labour. 

The reason capitalists supported the aims 
of this Councils Bill was stated by Dr. 
Macnamara, the capitalist politician during 
the debate. ‘‘ Whitleyism is the reply to 
Socialism ’’ was his defence of the Bill the 
Labour members supported. 

The anti-Socialist actions of the so-called 
Labour Party were made plain by Dr. 
Macnamara’s answer to David Kirkwood 
during the debate. This Liberal member 
quoted the report of the Sub-Committee on 
Reconstruction made to the Government in 
1917. he report begins with this gem :— 

In the interests of the community it is vital 
that after the war the ce-operation of all classes, 
established during the war, should continue, and 
more especially with regard to the relations be- 
tween employers and employed. ; 

The report was signed by Robert Smillie, 
Susan Lawrence, and J. R. Clynes! 

If further proof were required of the anti- 
strike attitude of the Labour Party, it is 
supplied by the vote on Lansbury’s amend- 
ment to the Army Annual Bill. In 1923, 
when they were in opposition, 101 Labour 
members voted for this same amendment. 
The amendment states that when enlisting 
in the army the recruit shall have the option 
of refusing to take duty in aid of the civil 
power in connection with a trade dispute. 
When the same amendment was voted unon 
this year (April 2nd) under a Labour Gov- 
ernment, out of nearly 200 Labour mem- 
bets only 67 voted in favour of this amend- 
ment. It was defeated by 236 to 67. The 


' members of the Labour Government voted 


against it, and included amongst them were 
many of the so-called pacifists who voted 
for it in 1923. 

Apart altogether from Lansbury’s con- 
sent (which is implied in the amendment) 
to the building up of an army at all, for 
capitalism, the fact that the Labour mem- 
bers continually supported it before they 


‘took office confirms our charge against them of 


unblushing hypocrisy and reaction. A.C.A. 


NEW YORK. 
Readers of THE SocIALIST STANDARD in 


that City interested in Socialist Educational 
Work are invited to get in touch with the 


Socialist Educational Society 
of New York, 
127 University Place New York City. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han- 
bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets Thursday, 8 p.m. 


at The Waiting Room, Latchmere Baths, entrance + | 


in Burns Road. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 

CLERKENWELL.—Branch meets Mondays,8p.m., 
at 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussions every 
Monday at 8.45 p.m.—all invited. Communica- 
tions to Sec., at above address. 

EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.8. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 

EDINBURGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, 

- 12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 

HACKNEY.—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd,, Hackney Stn. 

HANLEY.—Branch meets Mondays, Working Men's 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., T. Travis, 
97, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafts. : 

ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 

44 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
ns to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Sec., A. L. Myerson, 28, Bruns- 
wick St., Hightown, Manchester. Branch meets 
Clarion Café, Market St., 2nd and 4th Wednesday 
in month, at 8.30 p.m. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 


J. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

TOOTING.—Sec., W. A. Griffin, 64, Park-rd., 
Merton, $.W.19. Branch meets at ‘‘ The Royal 
Six Bells,’’ High-st., Merton, S.W., Thursday, 8 
p.m. Public invited. . 


FOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 12, High Cross road, - 


Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, The 
Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. Dis- 
cussion after branch business. Public invited. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to A. ie 
Godfrey, 30, Waverley road, Walthamstow, E.17. 
Branch meets at Workmen’s Hall, High-st., every 
Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8.30 p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 

WOOD GREEN. Branch meets Qnd and 4th 
Wednesdays each month at 8 p.m., at Noel Park 
School, N.22: 


————————————————————————— 
§.P.4.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 


Sundays: Finsbury Park, 6 p.m. 
Clapham Common, 6 p.m. 
' Leytonstone, The Green Man, 11.30 a.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park, 3 p.m. 


Mondays: Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: Dalston. Queen's Road, 8.30 p.m. 


Friday: Stratford, Water Lane, 8 p.m. 
.Tooting, Church Lane, 8 p.m. 
Walthamstow, High Street, (Opposite Baths), 8 p.m. 


Saturdays: Edmonton, The Green, 8 p.m. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own.- 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic confrol 
by the whole people. . 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. . . 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from.the workers, the working class must organise 
conscfously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. GU 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The SoctaList Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 


|, muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 


mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 


slavery to freedom. 
Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 


ing enrolment inthe Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


2 
Published by Tux Sociattst Party of Great Beitain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 
Printed for them by R. E. TayLor & Son, Lrp., 56/67, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (t.1.). 
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THE USELESS CAPITALIST. 


“THE EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC EVOLUTION. 


Although it is a century and a half since 
the commencement of the most rapid ex- 
pansion of the productive forces in the his- 
tory of human society, institutions and ideas 
still prevail which were adapted only to the 
conditions preceding that expansion. In an 
age when the Capitalist has nothing to do 
but draw dividends, we are still told by 
people who profess to know, that we cannot 
do without him. Let us examine this as- 
sertion. 

It is, of course, obviously true that so 
long as Capitalists own the means of wealth 
production, non-Capitalists must depend 
upon them for permission to exist. To the 
worker who thinks, however, it is equally 


obvious that what he cannot do without is 


the property, not the property-owner. 
Without access to the soil for raw 
materials, and machines for dealing 
therewith, human beings cannot. satisfy 
their most elementary requirements; 
but where is the necessity for the ownership 
of the land, factories, etc., by a special 
class of privileged individuals who derive a 
work-free existence because of their owner- 
‘ship? 


being ?) What necessity brought them on to 
the stage of social life? History furnishes 


us with an answer. It shows that less than’ 


five hundred years ago in this country pro- 
duction was carried on by the worker and 
his family independently. The peasant in 
the country cultivated his plot of land, 
mainly for his own use, selling only his sur- 
plus produce. In the towns the craftsman 
and his apprentices (limited in number by 
rule of the guild) worked in his own shop 
with his own tools. His goods,. of course, 
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; of the craftsmen. 
How did the Capitalist class come into 


were mainly for sale, at first in order to meet 
w ° 

a local demand. In the course of time, how- 
ever, aS trade developed between different 
localities, the national and even international, 
markets developéd also. Obviously, the 
workers could not travel far and wide with 
their goods. Consequently, they same to 
depend upon a special class of traders. The 
isolation of the producers placed them at: 
the mercy of the middleman. 

From this middleman trader has developed 
by stages the Capitalist of to-day. For a 
time his activities were mainly confined to 
buying and selling, but with further increase 
in trade and in the productive powers of the 
workers, he began to hunger for the sur- 
plus to be obtained by having his own work- 
shop and employees. The conditions were 
favourable. The break up of feudalism and 
the enclosure of large estates set free by 
degrees a landless, masterless class of men 
and women from whose ranks could be 
drawn as much labour-power as_ was 
required. 

The merchants commenced to set up small 
factories in competition with the workshops 
In these factories the 
work was split up into its various detail 
processes, each worker being confined to 
cne process. Greater speed and a greater 
output were thus obtained at the sacrifice 
of the worker’s general skill and interest in 
his work. At this stage the Capitalist was 
not merely thesowner of the factory. He 
took part in the direction of the workers and 
in the supervision of the whole process of 
production. Nevertheless, he was from the 
first an exploiter. The wealth produced be- 
longed not to the whole body of workers 
but to him. Private ownership of socially 


, 
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produced wealth was thus established. 

At this point commenced the sharp 
antagonism, which is the principal feature 
of modern life, between Capitalist and 
worker. Capital, ever restless, seeking to 
grow at the expense of the worker’s energy, 
chafed at the limitations of that energy. 
The division of labour above described was 
developed to the highest pitch, its possibili- 
ties were exhausted and still capital longed 
for fresh worlds to conquer. 

At this time new countries were being dis- 
covered, explored and opened up for trade, 
and a rapidly developing world market 
seemed to offer a limitless demand. How to 
satisfy it? That was the problem. 

Although much reduced in circumstances 
a certain number of handicraftsmen still 
lingered on trying to compete with the slaves 
in the factories, but their extinction was at 
hand. In the textile industries at first in- 
vention after invention replaced detail-, 
labourers by machines, and steam-power 
provided the means of driving them. The 
hhandicraftsmen were finally ruined and the 
conditions of the wage-slaves in the factories 
became more and more degraded by this 


new onslaught of capital. Theereader can | 


refer to H. de B. Gibbins’ ‘‘ Industrial His- 
tory ’’ for an account of the horrors which 
followed. The/ncrease in the power of pro- 
ducing wealth proved to be a weapon in the 
hands of the exploiting class to reduce to 
grinding poverty and degradation the great 
bulk of the population. 

In order to ensure its own survival the 
exploiting class has had to moderate the 
reckless indulgence of its greed by legal 
restrictions. Its essential character is in no 
way altered, however, while its one-time 
function as director of industry has, passed 
into the hands of a special section of the 
working class. Managers, superintendents, 
foremen, etc., have long ago relieved the 
Capitalist of any direct personal concern with 
the supervision of the process of production 
and distribution. The wealth produced is 
so great that he can riot in luxury thousands 
of miles from the scene of his slaves’ labour. 
Originally an agent of economic progress 
the Capitalist has been rendered superfluous 
by that progress. Henceforth he is simply 
a parasite on the social body, preventing 
the workers from enjoying: the fruits of 
their increasingly productive labour. 

It is an oft-repeated assertion that society 
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has always been divided into rich and poor 
and always will be. People who’ make this 
assertion show, by so doing, that they have 
entirely left out of account the continual ex- 
pansion in the power to produce wealth, 
which has taken place since prehistoric 
times. A moment’s reflection will convince 
any thinking person that in the remote past 
it was a sheer impossibility for society to 
be so divided, since the productive power of 
labour was so small as to be sufficient only 
for the needs of the labourers themselves. 
A rich class freed from toil cannot exist un- 
less the labourers produce a surplus over 
and above their own wants. Such a class, 
therefore, did not, in fact, arise, until the 
tools of production and the possibility of 
organising the producers had made some 
considerable advance above the level of, the 
savage and the barbarian. 

The enjoyment of leisure and comfort, 
however, was necessarily limited to a small 
class so long as the productive forces were 
yet too limited to provide leisure and com- 
fort for all. Under such circumstances 
wealth inevitably became the object of a 
struggle within society itself.- It could be 
obtained only by those whose position en- 
abled them to exploit the producers. 

To-day, however, we are faced with a 
situation entirely different. There is no 
question about the possibility of producing 
sufficient wealth to provide comfort and 
leisure for all. The industrial revolution 
has swept aside all the old limitations of 


production. The ‘‘ problem ’’ to-day is one’ 


of distribution. So long as.the Capitalist 


class is allowed to hold the, means of 
‘labour as’a source. of profit that problem ~ 


will remain unsolved. The failure of the 
master class to solve it is demonstrated by 
periodical industrial, commercial and finan- 
cial crises; by gluts, had.trade,,wars and 
the growing menace of the unemployed. 
It is upon the workers that the task of 
finding sthe solution falls, since until the 
solution is found they must endure increas- 
ing suffering. The Socialist Party points 
to the solution. The means of life, operated 
as they are by the workers collectively must 
be controlled collectively; they must be 
made the common possession of society. 
Wealth must be produced for social use and 
not for private profit. The industrial revolu- 
tion has made the social revolution possible, 
nay, inevitable. E. B. 


cs 
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SOCIALISM AND BIRTH 
CONTROL. 


The New Generation League (formerly Malthu- 
sian League) aims at eliminating poverty, unem- 
ployment, and other social evils, as well as war, 
by the simple method of reducing over-population, 
by enabling married couples to restrict their 
families to those children for whom they can 
properly care, and give a reasonable chance for a 
happy and useful existence.—(New Generation, 
June.) 

As Socialists, we are not opposed to the 
teaching of sexual physiology, but welcome 
any knowledge based upon the facts of life 
conducive to health or comfort. Our oppo- 
sition is to the claim that even a general 
application of such teachings (the use of 
contraceptive methods of birth control), can 
remove deep-rooted social evils such as is 
claimed in the quotation given above. 

Working class poverty prevails through- 
out the Capitali8t world, irrespective of fiscal 
systems, forms of government, rising or 
falling birth rates, etc. It exists because 
the abundance of wealth produced by the 


‘workers is in the hands of the non-producers, 


the Capitalists, who own the means and 
results of production. The workers’ share 
of that wealth is wages, a fraction of the 
total values they produce. Wealth is pro- 
duced to-day for markets, which relatively 
shrink as world competition grows more in- 
tense. Labour saving devices increase the 
number of unemployed, as they reduce the 
number required for a given amount of pro- 
duction. Wars are fought either to extend 
or retain markets for the disposal of wealth 
primarily produced for sale. The property- 
less condition of the workers compels them 
to enter the Labour market in order to meet 
the owners of their means of living—the 
buyers of their Labour power—and “5 effec- 
tive sale of that labour, power is expressed 
in its price or wage. 


As far as the adult male worker is con- — 


cerned, that wage is based upon the cost of 
maintaining a family. Those without 
families gain a small advantage while that 
difference is maintained. 
_The Neo-Malthusian. contention, however, lays 
chief stress,not upon the gain to the individual 
family from a réduction of its size below its nor- 
mal, but upon the gain to the labouring classes in 
general by following a policy which by restricting 
the supply of labour raises its market price. 
(Report of the Commission on The Falling Birth 
Rate (Chapman & Hall), Page 28, 1916.) 


This might be true if-other things re- 
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mained equal, but they never do. The war 
reduced the working class in numbers, but 
did its conclusion bring improvement in their 
conditions? Even the steady reduction of 
the working population, carried out by what- 
ever means, could never keep pace with the 
number displaced by the introduction of 
labour saving devices. 

Any tendency for ‘‘ costs ’’ to increase is 
a direct incentive for installing wages-saving 
methods and a shortage of labour would 
hasten their adoption. To reduce the size 
of the average family,is no remedy, as under 
the competitive edited: of to-day a general 
lowering in the cost of living brought about 
by smaller families would mean lowered 
wages :— 

The value of labour power resolves itself into 

*the value of a definite quantity of the means of 

subsistence, It therefore varies with the value of 

these means, or with the quantity of labour re- 

quired for their production. (Capital, Page 151.) 

A number of statistics and facts from 
Henry George (Progress and Poverty) right 
up to the Commission report ‘on the birth 
rate mentioned above, bear - evidence that 
high and low fertility are closely related to 
poverty and comfort respectively. In plant 
and animal life we observe similar tendencies 


. As a result of the struggle for the food 
‘supply. The wealthy are not so because 


they restrict their families. Their lawered 
fertility results from their luxurious and com- 
fortable lives. . 
Darwin noted that 19 per cent. of the ‘nobility 
were sterile, (“Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statis- 
cics,’’ Page 383.) j 
The workers, as a class, are not poor 
because of their larger families. Wealth 
has increased much faster than population. 
The workers are born poor, remain poor, 
single or married, employed or unemployed, 
abstainers or moppers, with small families 
or large, and their larger families result 
from their keen struggle for existence, 


bd 

In fact, not only the number of births and 
deaths, but the absolute size of the families stand 
in inverse proportion to the height of wages,\and 
therefore to the amount of means of subsistence 
of which the different categories of labourers dis- 
pose. This law of Capitalist society would sound 
absurd to savages or even civilised colonists. It 
calls to: mind the boundless reproduction of animals 
individually weak and constantly hunted down. 

(Capital, Page 658.) 
The workers are poor today in the midst 
of what is termed over-production. Unlike 
the reformers (birth controllers included) we 





‘ 


do, not approach the question of social evils 
with the assumption that Capitalism is 
inevitable and eternal. To us those evils 
have a definite cause, to be sought for in 
their social epoch. We cannot expect to 
understand modern war’ or unemployment 
by studying ancient society, hence the pre- 
sent population question is essentially a 
Capitalist one. Its solution is the removal 
of the system that gives rise to it and other 
social evils, and the establishment of Social- 
ist society in which the conflicting elements 
of to-day will cease to exist. While pro- 
duction is limited to the needs of our masters’ 
markets, while the workers must limit their 
consumption of wealth to the meagre pur- 
chasing power of their wages, while every 
labour-saving method is, in the control of 
the Capitalist class, a means to a greater 
Output with a relatively fewer number of 
workers, while, in short, the present system 
remains, conditioned as it is by the mono- 
poly of the means of life by the Master class, 
an ever-increasing number of the workers 
must go to swell the surplus population of 
Capitalism—the ‘‘ over population ’’ of the 
Birth Controllers. To talk of the lack of 
means of subsistence to-day is childish; 
apart from the fact that the workers sustain 
the wealthy ‘‘ unemployed ’’ in riotous 
luxury, those surplus to the production of 
wealth under the present social system, be- 
come such long, long before our powers to 
produce are utilised to their capacity. 


MAC. 


HOW THE: LAW PROTECTS 
PROPERTY. : 


The foundation of Capitalist society and 
Civilisation is—as its name indicates— the 
private ownership of property.. The state 
or the organisation of government in 
Capitalist society exists nominally to pre- 
serve the equilibrium—the balancerpf anta- 
gonistic. forces within society—and it does 
this by maintaining with all the power at 
its command this private property basis. 

In the fulfilling of this, its primary pur- 
pose, the State acts in the main according 
to certain rules—rules of its own making— 
which collectively are known as ‘‘ the Law.”’ 

The protection of property and the pre- 
servation and enforcement of the social 
forms and observances dependent upon pro- 
perty is thus the essential function of the Law. 
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These are elementary facts of sociology, 
well known to Socialists, but, unfortunately, 
still unrecognised by the majority of our 
fellow: workers. Their minds are so warped 
by the press, platform and other agencies 
of mis-education controlled by the property 
owning class that for them, as for the para- 
sites who live and flourish on them, the 
Law is the great and wonderful preserver 
of social order without which all organisa- 
tion would vanish and anarchy prevail. 


The Law thus regarded comes to have 
a halo of sanctity thrown around it. It 
becomes a god-like power, beneficent in its 
ruling but terrible in its vengeance upon 
the transgressors. As a god it has its own 
sacred books and ritual, its prophets, 
priests and tabernacles. 


Through all this glorification and mystic- 
ism the Socialist must crash with the axe 
of his logic and show the world’s workers 
that the Law is one of the most powerful 
weapons of those who exploit and oppress 


them—that -it is an agent of slave owners 


for the perpetuation of -slavery. 
* * * 


There is still abundant evidence that the law 
continues to prefer property to persons. For 
example, if you assault an ‘ordinary person the 
maximum punishment is one. year’s imprisonment, 
but if you are a poacher and assault a gamekeeper 
the maximum sentence rises to seven years’ penal 
servitude. One might think that a policeman had 
interests to safeguard as valuable as those of the 
gamekeeper, but the law holds that if you assault 
a policeman in the execution of his duty the 
maximum punishment must not be more than two 
years’ imprisonment. 


Q On the other hand, forgery affecting the trans- 
fer of money or money’s worth can be rewarded 
by a sentence of penal servitude for life, and so 
can malicious damage to bridges, railways, and 
ships, and even such damage to plarts in a garden 
can ‘be punished by five years’ penal servitude. 
If three or more persons go poaching a sentence 
of fourteen years may await them, but if a man 
indecently assaults a woman or a girl two years’ 
imprisonment is the maximum imprisonment, and 
if you allow a girl of 14 or 15 years of age to 
reside in a thel the utmost indignation of the 
law is expressed by six months’ imprisonment. 
(Manchester Guardian, July 26th, 1924). 
R. 


W.. H. 


“ SOCIALISM AND RELIGION.” 


‘The Socialist Educational Society of New York 
have, by permission of the 8.P.G.B., reprinted the 
above pamphlet. The 8.P.G.B. are the sole agents 
for the pamphlet in this country, and copies can be 
obtained from Head Office at 5d. each, postage 1d. 
extra, Special terms for quantities. 








SOCIALISM. 


Snggested Lessons for Study Classes in Socialism: 


Lesson No. lI. 
The Basis of Socialist Policy—T he Class Struggle. 


Relations between Capitalists and Wage Workers 


defined. 

1. The population to-day is made up of 
all kinds of people, showing much variation 
in their persons and habits. They differ in 
size and age, health and mind, dress and 
looks, and in every family circle we see wide 
differences in form, mind and_ conduct. 
With all this variation, there is a broad line 
of distinction, which divides the members of 
modern society into classes. 


2. What is aclass? Is it a group of 
people possessing some taste, habit, or abil- 
ity, in common? No. A class in society 
is a body of people distinguished by their 
economic position. What divides one part 
of the population from the other, and sepa- 
rates them into classes, is the possession 
Or non-possession of wealth and the necessity 
or otherwise of having to work for em- 
ployers. There have been chasses ever since 
private property existed; but the classes 
we are concerned with are those existing in 
the present social system. Class lines may 


‘not be as absolute and sharp as a mathe- 


matical figure, but the above property dis- 
tinctions generally mark off one class from 
another. 

3. There are two classes to-day. Qne, 
the working class, who do not possess pro- 
perty, and areytherefore compelled to sell 
their mental and physical ability, that is, 


‘their working power, to owners of wealth 


in order to live. Whether they are employed 
in an office or a mine; whether they are 
paid wages or Salaries, as long as they are 
driven through lack of property to seek a 
master, they are members of the working 
class. 

The other class in modern society is the 
Capitalist or Master class. They own the 
means and instruments required for pro- 


ducing wealth, but take no part in produc- 


tion themselves. They buy the worker’? 
mental and physical energy which is used 
to produce’ the wealth. The Capitalists pay 
the workers in the form of wages, Just 
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enough to live upon whilst working, and 
they retain the surplus themselves. 

One class owns the means of production 
and the products, but does not produce. 
The other class produces, but does not own 
the wealth. 

The working class possess only their 
labour-power—their energy. Like bread, 
coal, etc., it is an article of merchandise— 
a commodity. They must sell this to 
Capitalists in order to get the food, clothing 
and shelter they need. 


/ 


4. The buyers of all kinds of commodi- 
ties have an interest in buying as cheaply 
as possible. The seller’s interest is to sell 
as highly as possible. Obviously, therefore, 
the interests of buyers and sellers are oppo- 
site and conflict with each other. 

The workers’ commodity, labour-power, 
is distinguished, however, from all other 
commodities by the fact that the buyers of 
that commodity are all of one class and the 
sellers all belong to another class.: The 
masters are always buyers of labour, and 
the workers always sellers. 

These relations of employers and em- 
ployed, masters and servants, are due to 
the divisions of property in society. Out of 
the material conditions of production and 
distribution arises the separation of the 
population into two distinct groups: property 
owners and wage workers. The ownership 
of the means of production by the Capitalists 
and the resulting enslavement of the work- 
ing class is the basis of the class struggle. 


The Hostility Between The Classes. 

5. The welfare of ‘each class depends 
upon its position in society. In other words, 
the position occupied by the classes gives 
them’ distinct interests, according to their 
place in the social system. 

The Capitalist class, being a property- 
owning class, have a direct interest in pro- 
tecting their present property and seeking 
to increase it. Their interest is to pay as 
little in wages and keep as much in profits 
as possible. 

The working‘ class is a class that lives 
by working for the owners of capital and 
their immediate interest is to get as much 
as possible in the form of wages for the 
fewest hours. Moreover, they are the only 
class which produces the wealth and con- 
sequently their interests are to obtain the 
product of their industry. 


r? 
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6. The interests of the working class 
and the Capitalist class are different. Not 
only different, but opposite. The Capital- 
ists’ interest is to maintain the slavery of 
the workers, and retain as much as possible 
of the fruits of the workers’ industry. The 


workers’ interest is to end their slavery and 


to abolish the profits of the Capitalists by 
enjoying all the wealth themselves. 


‘. Conflicting interests cause these 
classes to take actions in defence of their 
interests, and those actions constitute an 
unceasing struggle—the class _ struggle. 
This struggle arises from the existence of 
classes and will continue until the class dis- 
tinctions are abolished and consequently the 
classes with them. 

A Capitalist may be a genial, so-called 
kind hearted man with good intentions, but 
as a property owner and employer of labour, 
he is compelled to take a position and en- 
gage in actions hostile to the workers. - 

The class struggle is a fact. The Capital- 
ists know it and pursue their policy accor- 
dingly, so that they may be victors. Most 
of the workers do not realise that the class 
struggle exists. Their day-to-day actions 
as wage slaves, however, in bargaining 
about terms with employers, and the dis- 
putes arising out of it, demonstrate that, 
whether the workers are conscious of their 
interests or not, the class struggle goes on. 


Battle Ground of the Conflict. 


8. The class struggle originates out of 
economic conditions, It manifests itself on 
the industrial field in’the never ceasing con- 
flict about the every-day conditions of em- 
ployment, and on the political field it shows 
_ itself as a struggle by Capitalists to retain 
their ruling power against any attempts to 
unseat them. 

The actions taken by the employers to 
obtain wage-workers, the methods used to 
exploit them, and the policy pursued in 
strikes and lock-outs to defeat them, are 
part of the class struggle. The workers' 
resistance to the actions of the employers 
and their efforts to get the best possible 
price and terms for their labour-power 
through strikes, etc., are incidents in the 
same class struggle. 


9. The foremost battlefield of the class 
struggle, however, ts the political field. On 
that plane the masters obtain their ruling 
power and there they concentrate to wield 


is 
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power over the working class. Every. class 
in history which has risen to supremacy has 
had to obtain control of the political power. 
Through that political control the masters 
are able to use the armed forces and the 
legal machinery against the workers in the 
class struggle. With their political power 
the masters are able to defeat strikers, to 
starve workers, to keep unemployed workers 
from getting food, to make war and drive 
the workers to fight for them. As_ the 
political machine is the lever whereby 
classes dominate, the highest expression of 
the class struggle is on the political field. 


10. The master class carry on the 
struggle against the workers by enacting 
and administering laws, by controlling the 
press, the church and the school, and using 
them to try to prevent the workers taking 
steps to wrest political control from the 
Capitalists. 


Consciousness of the Struggle Essential to Victory. 

Tl. The workers are in the class 
struggle, but are not conscious of their 
interests. Hence they fight, blindly and 
vainly to-improve their condition. — Inside 
the unions, in political parties and in their 
every-day actions they do things which work 
to the Capitalists’ advantage. They con- 
tinue to act on lines which perpetuate the 
system that enslaves them, and_ support 
men, measures and parties that work against 
the workers’ interests. 

The workers must recognise that the class 
struggle exists. They must become aware 
of their slave position, and the way out, 
if they are to prosecute the struggle to a 
victorious conclusion for themselves. -If 
the working class become conscious of their 
class interests and welfare, they will refuse 
to take actions which injure them. The 
guiding policy for class-conscious workers 
must be: Will a contemplated action assist 
the ‘workers to triumph in ihe class 
struggle ? 


No Compromise. 

12. Any action taken by the workers 
against their own interests assists the 
Capitalists to retain power. Those who ad- 
vise the workers to support the Capitalists, 
or their policies and ideas, are helping to 
strengthen the position of the Capitalist 
class. : 

The interests of the Capitalists being op- 
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posed to the workers upon every point of 
social life and conduct, the action of the 
workers must be ever hostile to that of the 
Capitalists. In their fight to retain control, 
the masters are ruthless, brutal, and know 
no mercy; and the workers must expect no 
help from them, but wage the struggle intel- 
ligently and unceasingly against them. 
Every political party e®presses the inté- 
rests of one class or other, and the party 
expressing working class interests must, 
therefore, be opposed to all other parties. 


Results of the Struggle. A 
13. The object of the conscious struggle 
by the workers must be to raise themselves 
to the position of ruling class. 
_ The class struggles throughout history, 
of chattel slave holder and chatt#l slave, 
feudal lord and merchant, etc., have been 
forces in the progress of society. The 
struggle between the wage working and 
Capitalist class is also a force making for 
social development, .and the victory of the 
working class will mean the end of class 
rule.. The working class is the last subject 


class to be emancipated, and their supremacy. 


will result in the abolition of class distinc- 
tions through the common ownership of the 
means of life. — 

The interests of the workers are identical 
in spite of the apparent hostility between 
individual workers in their struggle for jobs. 
They are all victims of Capitalist domina- 


‘tion and dependent upon the employing class 


for permission to live. “‘‘ Solidarity ’’ must 


be the motto of the working class, as an injury. 


to one is an injury to all. A. KOHN. 


MORE JOY FOR MINERS. 


The Daily News: ‘‘ Trade Survey ”’ is a 
column always worth reading? Take that 
of June 6, -for tnstance. You will there 
discover that our coal export trade is, in a 
manner of speaking, going rapidly to pot. 
According to the returns, our coal exports 
for April were 24 per cent. less than last 
year’s monthly average and the worst for 
two years. What has-happened? This :— 


Since the collapse of passive resistance in the 
Ruhr, France, Belgium, Italy and Luxembourg 
have been obtaining from’Germany a large amount 
of the coal supplies they were previously compelled 
to obtain from Great Britain. Last year France 
and Luxembourg were able to extract from Ger- 
man sources only 420,000 tons a month on an 
average. In April of the present year the amount 
received was more than 1,300,000 tons. 


- 
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Continental countries outside Germany are 
winning coal from their own territories on an 
increasing scale. The mines of Northern France 
are back again practically to the pre-war rate of 
prodution ; Holland and Belgium are producing at 
more than the pre-war rate. 

This is good news indeed for the miner. 
Those who formed part of the late Miners’ 
Battalion will feel especially ecstatic. Those 
who are satisfied with Capitalism are about 
to experience another example of its mani- 
fold benefits to the working class in general 
and the miners in particular. We may as 
well complete the quotation :— : 

Those who take a pessimistic view point out 
that more distant markets, such as South Africa, 
India, and the Far East are drawing less on 
British and more on their native sources of supply ; 
that the navies of the world were in pre-war 
times coal-driven, and are now oil-driven, while 
oil bunkers are becoming steadily more popular 
in the mercantile marine. | 
Of course there is a moral. In fact, two. 

Perhaps you would like to hear the Daily 
News man’s first :— 
The moral is that, as British coal Has much 
less of a monopoly in various markets of the 
- world than in pre-war days, every effort should 
be made to sell at a competitive price which, in 
turn, involves the adoption of the most efficient 
and economical means of production at home, and 
the consent of the workers, if need be, to possible 
sacrifices as regards wages and hours of labour. 


‘‘ If need be? ’’ ‘‘ Need ’’ will ‘‘ be ”’ all 
right, one may depend. You may or 
may not like that moral. This is the other: 
As the coal mines are owned by a small and 
useless group of people who only allow them 
to. be used when a profit to themselves is 
assured, and who, further, take advantage 
of our propertyless condition to hire ‘us for 
the price of subsistence; and as, further, 
the whole of industry is run upon the same 
basis, we will join with our fellow slaves in 
all occupations, and seizing the mines, the 
railways, the land and the factories, will 
become our own masters and abolish the 


_rule_of the few. 


We hope you like the second moral better. 
W.. “TB. 


NEW YORK. 


Readers of THe SoctaListT STANDARD in 
that City interested in Socialist Educational 
Work are invited to get in touch with the 

Socialist Educational Society 
of New York, 
127 University Place New York City. 
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LABOUR RULES THE EMPIRE 
WITH BOMBS AND BULLETS. 


The repeated use of bombs in Mespot by 
the Air Force since the Labour, Government 
came into office is another item in their 
black and brutal record. It shows how 
willing they are to do the dirty work for the 
capitalists in maintaining their ownership 
and control. Under the Conservative 
Government bombs were frequently used to 
aid in compelling payment of taxes, but, of 
course, that was ‘‘ the dirty method of the 
Capitalists.’’ How similar the rule of the 
Labour Party is was atimitted by Mr. Leach, 
the Labour Minister, in the House of Com- 
mons in answer to a Tory question. He 
said :— z 

We communicated with our military and air 
headquarters in Iraq in regard to the whole situa- 
tion in bombing operations, and I cannot honestly 

Say that we have made any change in the policy 

of the late Government.—(Parliamentary Debates, 

June 30, column 925.) 

This ‘‘ pacifist’ minister defends bomb- 
ing as a humane method and tells the Daily 
Herald (July 15) that it is ‘‘ a great saving 
to the taxpayer,’’ as military forces cost 
more! In the language of an Empire 
Builder, he talks of the necessity to stop the 
tribesmen fighting, so that the land of oil 
annexed to ‘‘ our Empire ”’ shall be a sweet 
land of peace and profit. Therefore, the 
Labour Government is suppressing all at- 
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lan use of bombs. 


This rule of force in the interests of 
Capital is shown also by the shooting down 
of Indians under this Labour Government. 


In April the brutal exploitation in the 
cotton mills of Cawnpore drove the workers 
to strike and on the grounds of ‘* law and 
order ’’ the police were ordered to fire on 
the strikers. Three strikers were killed and 
34 injured. 


In March the cotton slaves at Bombay 
were on strike and the firing on the strikers 


is thus described by the Daily Herald (April 
7-24) :— 


It is stated in responsible Indian circles that the 
conduct of the strikers had been exemplary, that 
no magistrate was present, and no adequate warn- 
ing given when the firing began and that the police 
did not as usual fire in the air first, but directly 
at the crowd, and that schoolboys taking no part 
whatever in the demonstration were killed. 


Within the period of six weeks the third 
case of shooting took place at Jaito upon 
a crowd of Sikhs engaged in their religious 


ceremonies and since then no Nationalist or: 


Indian journalist has been allowed to enter 
the locality, according to the Herald 
(April 7)... 

This brutal rule under'a Labour Govern- 


-ment takes place in a country where Ram- 


say MacDonald tells us (The Awakening of 
India) ‘‘ only the faintest glimmer of trade 
unionism is streaking his (the Indian’s) horizon 
with light.” On the Prime Minister’s own 
showing, therefore, the working class are very 
weak in union organisation in India and the 
bloody efforts to kill it caltogether under 
‘“ Labour ’’ Rule is clear evidence of the 
Labour Party’s work for Capitalism. 

The shooting and bombing of ‘ natives 
of the Empire ’’ is strictly in accord with 
the policy of Imperialism. 
Party’s work to maintain Capitalist rule is 
on a level with the Liberal and Conservative 
policy of the past. Every worker, therefore, 
can take note of the Capitalist nature of 
the so-called Labour Government, as clearly 
shown by their deeds. 

If Mespot . and India are not enough 
evidence. of Empire under ‘‘ Labour,’’ the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Thomas, supplies a 
further example.- When the ‘‘ hero’? re- 


sponsible for the massacre of strikers on the 


Rand, Mr. Smuts, was defeated, Thomas 
eulogised him to the skies. Said our Labour 
Colonial Secretary: ‘‘ There is no man 


tempts at rebellion by the kindly and Christ- 
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more entitled to our gratitude and apprecia- 
tion than General Smuts ’’ (Daily Herald, 
June 20). The day previous the Herald had 
to confess that Smuts was responsible for 
the slaughter of 300 natives by machine gun 
fire in 1921, the bloody suppression of the 
Rand Strike in 1922 and the Bondelswarts 
massacre in 1923. 

Such is the hero worshipped by Labour’s 
choice! The Labour Party, pacifist and 
militarist, Fabian and I.L.P. combined, are 
once again shown to be the enemies of 
the working class. And ‘* Communist ”’ 
place seekers and vote catchers are sup- 
porting the Labour Party! Even after the 
slaughter referred to above has been made 
public we find Walton Newbold, of the 
Communist Party, declating, ‘‘ The more I 
have seen of the Labour Party, the more I 
have liked it.”’ (Forward, June 14, 1924). 

The Socialist Party is not like the Com- 
munists ‘‘ out to steal the Leadership of the 
Labour Party.’’ We are out for Socialism, 
and therefore stand for the capture of 
political power by a Socialist working class. 
Then, and only then, will the butchery by 


Capital and its Labour agents be impossible. 


A LOOK ROUND. 


THE GLORIES OF, THE EMPIRE. 
I can see nothing but progress in the British 
Empire and nothing bur progress in the British 
race. (Lord Leverhuln.e, Daily Sketch. May 3rd. 
1924.) ao 
Our noble Lord, including his ‘* directive 
ability,’’ has returned from a world tour; 
in the meantime the production of soap and 
margarine had proceeded undisturbed. One 
lesson the workers have yet to learn is that 
had Leverhulme taken the whole of the 
Capitalist class with him the production and 
distribution of wealth would have been un- 
hindered as far as their absence is con- 
cerned. . | 

The results of his observations appear to 


be as mythical as his directive ability, or. 
perhaps he has peculiar notions of progress. | 


According to that organ of Empire 


(Observer, May 4, 1924) the number of per-. 


sons in Great Britain in recejpt of poor law 
relief for the year ending 1923, had reached 
a proportion higher than at any period since 
1879. One town within the ‘‘ Empire,” 
namely Glasgow, sheltered within its police 
cells, not as prisoners, but as ‘‘ destitute 
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persons,’’ 51,598 people within that same 
year (Parl. Debates, February 19, 1924). 
Pages could be filled with similar items of 
starvation, disease and despair, touching 
every phase of working-class life. Space 
only permits of one further item, illustrative, 
in an indirect manner, of the sanctity of 
family life (Capitalist variety) on which we 
are for ever told the greatness of our Em- 
pire was built :— 


Before the Royal Commission upon Venereal 
Disease, a Witness estimated that in the British 
Isles there are. about 850,000 fresh cases of vene- 
real disease every year. (Pamphlet issued by the 
National Council for Combating Venereal Disease.) 


*% * ¥ 


. 


THE MEANING OF THE HOUSING BILL. 
The Wheatley method of presentation of the 

Housing Bill has not conduced to its ready accept- 

ance, except by those who hate Capitalism in what- 

ever shape or manner it may be presented. (Demo- 

crat, July 11, 1924). 

Even were the above statement. true it 
could still be shown that the Labour Party’s 
Housing scheme is not only a_ necessary 
Capitalist reform, but that it will confer a 
much greater benefit upon that class than 
upon the workers. Every reform, whether 
it has been the franchise, the factory Acts, 
or old age pensions (all reforms equally es- 
sential to advancing Capitalism) has met 
with sectional opposition from the master 
class, an opposition always more or less 
fraudulent, and calculated to convey the im- 
pression that the opponents’ only thoughts 
are for their wage slaves. A peep behind 
the Capitalist scenes reveals the truth of the 
above and_shows the lying nature of the 
statement that the Labour Party are Social--\ 
ists. Introducing the Housing Bill Mr. 
Wheatley said :— ( 


I notice that the right Honourable member for 
Twickenham in criticising my proposals the other 
day, said: ‘* This is real Socialism.” . . I am 
going to remind them as the representatives in 
this house of the great industrialists of the coun- 
try. . : for the sake of their pockets, to recogmise 
that it is impossible to produce in the housing 
conditions of to-duy workers who can successfully 
compete in the world’s markets of to-morrow. The 
proposals which I am submitting are real Capi- 
talism—an attempt to patch up in the interests 
of humanity, a capitalist ordered society. (‘* Pariia- 
mentary Debates,’’ Vol. 174, June 3rd, 1924.) 


Fellow workers, you voted for Capital- 
ism either avowed or masquerading as 
‘‘ Labour.’’ Now, in order that you may 
be made more efficient workers to compete 
for your masters’ markets, they will * patch 





you up,’’ giving you ‘‘ real Capitalism ’’ for 
*“ the sake of their pockets.”’ 





«6 


* * * 


THE LABOUR PARTY’S ‘'‘SOCIALISM.’’ 


Many years of study had overwhelmingly con- 
vinced him that in the gradual application. of 
Socialist Principles lay the future hope of the 

The police force, Courts of Justice, 
the army and navy, and our civil administration 
were Socialist and collective institutions (Oswald 
Mosley, Manchester Guardian, May 6th, 1924). 
Some hope! No wonder Ramsay Mac- 

Donald welcomed this recruit to ‘‘ Social- 
ism,’’ whose years of study convinced him 
that Socialism would be a sort of inter- 
national police force. Definitions, as such, 
can have little bearing on Socialism as a 


science, but even a shilling Capitalist dic- 


tionary gets nearer than our ‘‘overwhelmed’’ 
student. Cassell’s pocket edition says :— 
Socialism is the theory that the materials from 


which labour produces wealth should be the pro- 
perty of the community. 


And providing the ‘‘ community ’’ be the 
whole people we agree. To-day we.live in 
Capitalist society, in which those materials 
are the property of Capitalists, including, of 
course, the form into which the workers’ 
industry has changed such materials, 7.e., 
railways, machinery, warehouses, etc. Such 
. wealth is called Capital, and is used to 
“exploit the workers for profit. An analysis 
of the above mentioned institutions will show 
their primary purpose to be the continuance 
of that exploitation, and whether it takes 
the collective form of the trust, the combine, 
or nationalisation as in the Post Office, 
Capitalism it remains, and it is indeed in 
such forms that we ‘see the present system 
in its highest form of Capitalist ownership. 
‘There is no gradual transition to Socialism 


within the present system. We claim that. 


all the industrial forms of to-day are ripe 
for social change BUT for the understand- 
ing of a majority of the workers. Only 
social revolution can bring that change and 
as the Labour Party stand as ‘‘ a bulwark 
against revolution ’’ (L.P. Manifesto. Oct. 
24, 1922, General Election), they are anti- 
Socialists. 
* * * 


ADVERTISING GOD. 


The suggestion that advertising should be ap- 


plied to popularise religion was discussed by 
Father Knox, who preached at Westminster Cathe- 
dral yesterday, his subject being, ‘* Truth in 
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Advertising,”’ the slogan of the Advertising 

Convention (Morning Post, July 14th, 1924.) 

The subordination of art, literature, 
drama, etc., to the mercenary requirements 
of capitalism has long been a recognised fact. 
The artist must embody his art in the poster 
of the adulterated provisions purveyor, the 
journalist must meet the mentality of a war- 
mad world, or the ethics and ideas of our 
masters’ so-called peace, the cinema star 
must in devious ways serve up the carefully 
prepared and censored material that portrays 
working-class poverty as incidental and 
romantic. The scientist, the priest, all must, 
if they would bid for Capitalist patronage, 
bring their services to the buyers. Small 
wonder that the awakening of the workers 
alarms the religionists, and suggests to them 
the methods of the soap boiler, or the 
medicinal quack. The ever increasing num- 
ber of workers who despise the promise of 
a heavenly reward in a world in which they 
provide material comfort for an idle few, 
drives religion to the last ditch. It is as 
Marx says, ‘‘ The opium of the people.’’ 
Socialism is its antidote. 

MAC. 


THE CONDITION OF THE 
WORKING CLASS. 


Can it be Improved under Capitalism. 


According to the Tories, Liberals and 
Communists, the Labour Government have 
failed to show any initiative or ability in 
dealing with unemployment. The Labour 
Party pleads for time. Although it may be 
true that ‘‘ the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,’’ it 1s scarcely necessary for those 
who can use their brains to wait for the 
experiments of a Labour Government before 
passing judgment on them. 

Itis easy to take their reforms one by one 
and, examining them in the light of reason, 
see for ourselves exactly how much they are 


- worth. It is doubtful whether all their sup-’ 


posed remedies can ever stop the increasd 
of unemployment. They are more likely to 
achieve the reverse. 1 


Such palliatives as afforestation, na- 


tionalisation and more economical use of 
coal, together with others that make for 
greater efficiency, while they may increase 
employment in their initial stages, will ob- 
viously become responsible for more unem- 


- ployment as they become effective. 
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Palliatives like the Capital Levy—if they 
do what the Labour leaders surreptitiously 
tell the workers they will: take from the 
rich and give to the poor—will be resisted by 
the Capitalists to the last. The advocates 
of the Capital Levy, Labour and Liberal, 
however, have yet to prove that it would 
benefit the workers. Their next job is to 
convert the employing class. 


For many years Labour leaders have urged 
the necessity of higher wages both from the 
employers’ and the workers’ view-points. 
Mr. J. A. Hobson,-in the New Leader, June 
20, declares that the remedy for unemploy- 
ment is along this line. ‘ All wealth not re- 
quired as new capital, if spent, would give 
full employment. The workers must have 
wages sufficiently high to buy up the goods 
they produce when fully employed.” 


Most workers would willingly agree; but, 
unfortunately, Mr. Hobson does not tell us 
how to obtain such wages. There is not 
the ghost of a suggestion throughout, the 
article whether the workers should ’strike 
for them, or whether the employers should 
freely give, after recognising the probability 
of big returns. He simply ignores these 
questions and merely tells us that if every- 
body had enough money to buy all, they 
wanted after working, unemployment would 
vanish. He says, for instancg :-— 

It is not true, as is sometimes urged, that there 
does not exist at any time enough purchasing 
power to buy and consume everything that is, or 
can be produced. For everything produced be- 
longs to somebody, that is to say, somebody has 
the right to take and consume it, or its equivalent 
‘in other sorts of wealth. If everybody went 
on using all the income he received in purchasing 
consumable goods and services, as fast as possi- 
ble, there would be no unemployment. But there 
would also be no provision for industrial enlarge- 
ment to mect the rising demands of an increasin 

population, a 

Now, the workers spend practically all 
their income on necessaries. The Capital- 
ists, in their various concerns, set on one 
side the sums necessary for replacement and 
enlargement before declaring dividends, or 
calling for new capital. If they live up to 
their incomes, or invest a portion as new 
capital, matters but little, it is spent any- 
way; and spent “* as fast as possible ’’ and 
capital is always forthcoming for any con- 
cerns that promise dividends. 


In spite of all this spending, wealth that 


cannot be used as capital increases in quan~ 
tity in the hands of the employing class. 


( 
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Mr. Hobson knows this quite well, for he 
says :— 

A great deal of wealth cannot get produced 
because, if it were produced, it could not get 
consumed. Why? Because there is not enough 
purchasing power in the possession of those who 
would desire to consume these goods. 

A relatively small section of the working- 
class with modern methods and machinery, 
working at full pressure, can choke the 
world’s markets in a very short time. Who 
is to buy the goods? If the Capitalists buy 
them in order to keep the workers employed 
their action would be no more stupid than 
paying extra wages that their workers might 
buy them. From their point of view it 
would be more sensible to increase the dole. 

If Mr. Hobson wishes to deal with unem- 
ployment, he must take things as he finds 
them. There is no escaping the fact that 
the employers, as a class, are solely con- 


cerned with preserving their present domin- | — 


ation over the workers for the purpose of 
continuing their exploitation. Higher wages 
would undoubtedly temporarily improve con- 
ditions for the workers, but how are they 
to get them? Capitalists are too careful to 
allow. Mr. Hobson to persuade them that 
the payment of higher wages would bring 
them more business. They are clever enough 
to stop production, or ease up, at the first 
signs of congestion. But they have not yet 
arrived at a stage where they can eliminate 
all competition and fix prices and wages at 
a level which would guarantee to them a 
definite proportion of the wealth produced. 
If they ever arrive at such a stage it is ob-- 
vious that high or low wages will mean 
nothing to the workers because prices could 
be adjusted to any level in accordance with 
the old standard of living. ae 
There is no form of industrial organisation 
that could raise wages to the level Mr. 
Hobson’s ideas would require. The employ- 
ing class will only raise wages under pres- 
sure or necessity: pressure from the 
workers—where they have the power—or the 
indisputable necessity of raising the standard 
of living to produce greater efficiency. For 


these reasons Mr. Hobsor’s remedy is im- 


possible of. application and, therefore, 
scarcely worthy of discussion in other res- 
pects. With every reform, brought to their 
notice by politicians of every school, the 
worker should always ask himself the ques- 
tion: will it work? 

BE, EF. 
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COMMON . NONSENSE ABOUT 
SOCIALISM. 


‘The Common Sense of Socialism,’ 
Alban Gordon. Labour Publishing Co. 
120 pages. 1/-. 


This book is written for the purpose of 
winning the support of the ‘‘ Middle and 
well-to-do classes ’’ for the programme of 
the Labour Party. The author explains that 
his party ‘‘ stands for Socialism ’’ . . .. but 
not now! They ‘‘ totally deny its practic- 
ability either now or for generations to 
come ”’ (94), but if the vulgar mob will be 
patient they may see Capitalism at an end 

‘ possibly a century or more ahead ’’ (65). 
For the present Mr. Gordon has some sug- 
gestions to make for the better running of 
the Capitalist system and, incidentally, for 
the improvement of the sad lot of the 


Capitalist class. There may even be some. 


crumbs for the workers if they are humble, and 
will duly observe the gulf between them and 
the “‘ intellectuals ’’ who are going to ‘‘ con- 
trol ’’ at suitably attractive salaries. 


Mr. Gordon is one of those ‘‘ Socialists ”’ 
whose fear of the workers is much greater 
than their hatred of Capitalism, and his an- 
xlety not to offend members of the exploiting 
class leads him into some curious assertions, 
Communism he loathes because of its ad- 
vocacy of violence, and Pacifism, tke refusal 
to advocate violence, he also loathes, but 
does not say why. 


In-re-stating the simple economic case 
against Capitalism he is good. He describes 
clearly, though without originality, -the 
poverty and -wretchedness the system pro- 
vides for the great majority. He shows its 
chaotic ineflicienc¥)as’ a wealth-producing, 
as distinct from a profit- producing system, 
and illustrates the parasitic nature of the 
propertied class. , 


He quotes a useful exposure of the odious 
intensified slavery which Ford disguises as 
philanthropy :— 


Men called ‘* advisers ”’ visit the men’s homes 


and question them as -to how they spend their 
wages. Ford has fixed the amount out of their 
wages that he thinks they should spend and save. 


He provides them with what his experts tell him © 


is the most hygienic food for them to eat, and 
the best clothes for them to wear.’. .. There 
is no more romance or real independence in the 
lives of the 55,000 men employed in the factories 
than in that of a thorough-bred Jersey cow. (83). 


But when he leaves the description of facts 
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ee a ere attempts to supply remedies and state 
principles he is merely muddled. 


He is emphatic that ‘‘ Socialism is NOT 
the ‘ have nots ’ versus the ‘ haves,’ ’’ and 
that it ‘‘ does not propose to confiscate 
private property ’’ (14), yet he recognises 
that ‘‘ private ownership makes the rich 
richer and the poor poorer,’’ that ‘‘ poverty 
is the direct logical outcome of Capitalism ”’ 
(24) and that ‘‘ two-thirds of the annual in- 
come ... . goes to the small class of the 
rich ’’ (22). He will not face the fact that 
the workers cannot obtain the whole of the 
annual income without depriving the idle 
class of the share they now receive, and that 
unless they do they will continue to be ex- 
ploited. It is plain that the ‘‘ haves ’”’ will 
resist and the ‘‘ have-nots ’’ will have to 
compel. 


He repudiates Marx and the idea of a class 
war (pp. 89 and 59) and is evidently quite 
unaware that the conflict which arises from 
the private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction 4s the class war. For on page 29 
he writes :— 

Such disputes (strikes) are an inherent feature 
of .the capitalist svstem in which ‘“‘ capital ”’ and 
‘* labour ” are enemies instead of allies, So 
long as we permit the private ownership of capital 
by the few, so long will dntagonism and private 
warfare as to the terms on which its owners 
will permit its use be the rule rather than the 
exception, 

His chief remedy is Nationalisation, and 
like most of his fellow advocates, he fails 
to point to any single advantage nationalisa- 
tion has to offer the working class. Railway 
nationalisation will, it is true, permit of 
greater economy and efficiency; but he 
omits to remind his readers of the>50,000. 
rajlwaymen )dismissed between 1921 a 
1923 owing to working economies, in spité 


of an increase in the volyme of traffic: (J. H: 


Thomas, Daily Chronicle, November 17, 
1923.) Men are still being dismissed and 
more will follow if and when .unified ‘State 
Ownership is introduced. Nationalisation 
‘of the mines and electrification schemes will 
save 55 million tons of coal per annum, but 
nothing is said as to the fate of thousands 
of miners who will lose their chance of em- 
‘ployment. It is interesting to notice that 
men are still being discharged from Wool- 
wich Arsenal, a State concern. 


His solution for unemployment is an in- 
tensive campaign for the sale of British 
goods in the Colonies or foreign countries 
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(62) auite eblivieus ry the fact that it was 
precisely in order to extend foreign trade 
that the last war was fought. The problem 
was not solved either for victors or van- 


quished, and while Gordon babbles of cap-. 


turing markets by the peaceful penetration 
of commercial travellers, his ‘‘anti-violence’’ 
party in office are busy strengthening the 
Navy and expanding the Air Force for the 
anticipated conflict with some other market 
snatchers. 

He himself unconsciously damns the case 
for Nationalisation when he joyfully records 
that the Sankey Report urging Nationalisa- 
tion of the Mines was the work of a body 
which 

Included besides a well-known Judge, a steel 
manufacturer, Mr. (now Sir Arthur) Balfour, an 
engineer, Sir A. Duckham, and a shipowner, Sir 

Thomas Roydon, Brt. (96). 

He adds that it ‘‘ was urged upon the Coal 
Commission of 1919 by the colliery owners 
as well as the miners’ representatives. ”’ 

Does anyone suppose that those members 
and representatives of the employing class 
want nationalisation because it will benefit 
the workers? They want it because it will 
benefit themselves, just as before the war 
the oil magnates of Germany were financing 
a Social Democratic agitation for the na- 
tionalising of the oil refining and distribut- 


‘ing industry. Only last month a firm of © 


Stockbrokers, Messrs, Arthur Wheeler & 
Co., of Leicester, were urging upon their 
clients the desirability of mine nationalisa- 
tion from their point of view as shareholders. 
Their words are instructive :— 


A short time ago, in conversation, a number of 
influential colliery proprietors brought up this 


question They were agreed that supposing - 


best thing possible for(themselves. They actually 
looked forward to its réalisation. 

Again and again past experience proves that 
when, a Government department enters into a 
business agreement with private traders, the latter 
invariably get the best of the bargain. We, there- 
fore, can assume the: same would result if and 
when the Government took over the control of 
our mining industry, 

Colliery shareholders would receive from the 
purchaser (i.e., the State) new stock in place of 
their’ original holdings. The industry. would be 
guaranteed by the whole taxable capacity of the 
-nation. Hence the new stock would be of the 


it became practically Cems it would be the 


same nature as all gilt-edged stocks, with both . 


capital and interest a Government obligation. 
The risks of labour troubles and foreign competi- 


tion would be taken from the present shareholders . 


and placed on the broad back of the State. This, 
in the main, is the reason why colliery proprietors 
do not fear nationalisation. ; 


» 
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Mr. Alban: Gorion and the Labous are 
wish to earn the confidence of the share- 
holding class, but that they can do only by 
sacrificing the interests of the workers. 


Another joy they have in store for the 
property owner is the abolition of rates by 
the extension of municipal trade (116). 


The book is a quite readable and inte- 
resting account of the Labour Party’s plans 
for salvaging Capitalism, but in spite of its 
title it has nothing to offer the seeker after 
Socialist knowledge. The author has the 
usual superiority of the ‘‘ intellectual ’’ 
offering to teach the ‘‘ lower orders,’’ and 
his indifference to principles and his prefer- 
ence for everyday superficialities, are well 
illustrated by his note on Marx’s ‘‘ Capital ”’ 
that it is ‘‘ The classic which everyone 
quotes but no-one reads.’’ Had he read 
this and other serious works by scientific 
thinkers he might have realised that what 
he seems to dismiss as the ‘‘ earlier state- 
ments of Socialism ’’ are in fact indispen- 
sable to the student. He would at least 
have avoided being 20 years out in his state- 
ment of the date of ‘‘ Capital.”’ H. 


CAPITALIST EDUCATION. 


As the employer is only interested in the 


‘worker as a factor in production, as an 


economic category he is indifferent to: all 
else about the worker save his .cheapness, 
efficiency and docility. Anything that tends 
to weaken or decrease these qualities natur- 
ally meets with the determined opposition 
of the Capitalist class, while all that makes 
the worker cheaper, more productive and 
more contented with his lot as a wage-slave 
is eagerly welcomed and actively supported. 

Consider, in the light of these facts, the 
compulsory ‘‘ education ’’ to. which all 
workers are subjected. It is a vital neces- 


‘sity of fhodern production and arises from 


two essential needs of the system: on the 
one hand the urgent call for a productive 
class able to read, write and calculate and 
with a general understanding of mechanical 
causation; on.the other hand the necessity 
of this working class being trained in the 
ethics, economies and other ideas of the 
Capitalist. 


A. circular on education was recently 
drawn up by that stronghold of English 
Capitalism—The Federation of British In- 


eee ee 
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dustries—which holds in its company the 
wealthiest and most powerful of the bour- 
geoisie of the country. 


Referring to this circular Mr, J. L. Paton, 
High Master of the Manchester Grammar 
School, said in his address on education to 
Manchester business men :— 


The Federation had suggested that all that was 
needed was a system of selection by which some 


children would go to industry and some would be : 


‘“ creamed off.’? The Federation further said 
that to give further education, even part time, 
after the age of fourteen was a waste of money, 
and it strongly advised that in selecting children 
for higher education care should be taken (as in 
India) that higher education should not raise a 
large class of people whose education was unsuit- 
able for the work they would eventually do. 

They were, Mr, Paton commented, to be educa- 
ted, in fact, as instruments of production; the 
potter for his pots, the spinner for his cotton. 
The workman was a tool who happened to be 
animated (Manchester Guardian, June 24th, 1924). 
Mr. Paton went on to criticise the views 

of the F.B.I. and from the Capitalist point 
of view his remarks were quite to the point. 
Such a narrowly industrial view of the cor- 
rect education for wage-workers is obsolete 
and even dangerous. It only takes into 
account the economic factors of cheapness 
and efficiency... But the other vital factor 
—the docility of the slave class—is of at 
least equal importance at all times and, in 
a period of rapid social change and turmoil, 
is perhaps even more valuable. Hence Mr. 
Paton—with, of course, much humanitarian 
garnish—says :— 

The Federatign of British Industries had made 
up their minds, and they had made them up wrong. 
Here was a working man, unskilled perhaps; it 
was not necessary to be very well educated to do 
unskilled work. But he was a husband, and 
that-was a.skilled job, a father, a citizen, an 
Englishman, and a child of God. (Jbid). 

The worker then is to be given lessons in 
physiology to enable him to produce a 
strong, healthy progeny of slaves, Capitalist 


economics and sociology to make of him a: 


contented ‘‘ citizen ’’ and upholder of the 
existing order, patriotic dope and distorted 
‘‘ history ’? to make him ready and willing 
to go to the bloody battlefield on behalf of 
the Capitalist State and last and in these 
days least, barbaric myths from the Ancient 
Hebrew to cloud his mind and turn his 
thoughts towards the imaginary world to 
come and away from the pressing ever pre- 
sent evils and problems here at hand and 


ll around him. 
ra oe R. W. H. 
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DEBATES AND THE I.L.P. 


We have recently been asked why we do 
not arrange a debate with the I.L.P., as 
branches of that organisation have both 
issued challenges and accepted them. As, 
however, it appeared that the I.L.P. head- 
quarters were unwilling to endorse these 
challenges we approached them directly. 
Below is the reply of Mr. Fenner Brock- 
way :— 





Ist July, 1924. 
Dear Sir, 

We have your letter and do not think that 
any useful purpose can be served by a de- 
bate which you suggest, and accordingly 
regret that we cannot accept your proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. FENNER Brockway. 
Secretary. 


He does not explain why no useful pur- 
pose would be served, but it is not difficult 
to suggest an explanation. I.L.P. Head 
Office is no doubt occupied with other mat- 
ters. On the one hand the staff have just 
put in an impudent claim for trade union 
rates of pay, and on the other Mr. Brock- 
way must be fully engaged defending and 
explaining away to the rank and file the 
actions of I.L.P. M.P.’s in the Government 
and in the House: There are limits to 
everything, even possibly to the gullibility 
of the members of the I.L.P. and the adapt- 
ability of the non-conformist conscience. 


With his subtlety taxed to the utmost 
trying to reconcile Pacificism with more 
cruisers, the enlarged Air Force, bombs in 
Irak, and shooting strikers in India, Mr. 
Brockway naturally has no time for Social- 
ism ; not even to oppose it in debate. * 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS AND 
ITS CAUSE. 


‘ It is considered likely that unemploy- 
ment will become a menace again next 
winter, as it was in the winter of 1921, 
unless industry brisks up meanwhile. As 
a matter of fact, grave doubts are being 
expressed as to whether periods of acute 
unemployment may not in future be as much 
a part of the economic system of the United 
States as they are in other industrial coun- 
tries. It is pointed out that the increase 
in producing equipment has almost reached 
the point where it is a hindrance rather 
than a help to an even flow of prosperity. 
The steel plants of the country and the shoe 
industries can produce twice as much out- 
put as the country can consume. 


‘* Similarly, textile mills, automobile fac- 
tories, and various other branches of in- 
dustry, have an output capacity far beyond 
the country’s powers of consumption. To 
keep these various industries going at max- 
imum rates it is realised that considerable 


export outlets, which are at present not in 


evidence, would be necessary, and as the 
progress of manufacturing develops in other 
countries less industrialised than the United 


States is at present it is likely that there. 


will be still less demand for the ‘surplus pro- 
ducts of American factories. This can only 
result eventually in a considerable lowering 
of the American standard of living, now 
reputed to be the highest in the world.’>— 
The American Correspondent of The »Man- 
chester Guardian. (July 10, 1924.) 


MARX ON FREE TRADE. 
(Continued from June “S.S.”). 


In 1829 there’ were, in Manchester, 1,088 
cotton spinners employed in 36 factories. In 


1841 there were but 448, and they tended | 


55,353 more spindles than the 1,088 spinners 


did in 1829. If manual labour had increased . 
-in the same proportion as- productive force 


the number of. spinners ought to have risen 
to 1,848; improved machinery had, there- 
fore, deprived 1,100 workers of employment. 

We know beforehand the reply of the. 
economists—the people thus thrown out of 
work will find other kinds of employment. 
Dr. Bowring, did not fail to reproduce this 
argument at the Congress of Economists. 
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But neither did he fail to refute himself. In 
1°33, Dr. Bowring made a speech in the 
House of Commonsupon the 50,0U0 hand-loom 
weavers of London who have been starving 
without being able to find that new kind of 
employment which the Free Traders hold 
out to them in the distance. I will give the 


most striking portion of this speech of Mr. 
Bowring :— 


‘““ The misery of the hand-loom weavers,’’ he 
Says, ‘‘ is the inevitable fate of all kinds of labour 
which are easily acquired,,and which may, at any 
moment, be replaced by less costly means. As in 
these cases competition amongst the workpeople 
Is very great, the slightest falling-off in demand 
brings On a crisis. The hand-loom weavers are, 
in a certain sense, placed on the verge of human 
existence.- One step further, and that existence 
becomes impossible. The slightest shock is suffi- 
cient to throw them on the road to ruin. By 
more and more superseding manual labour, the 
progress of mechanical science must result, during 
the period of transition, in much temporary suffer- 
ing. National well-being cannot be bought except 
at the price of some individual evils. The advance 
of industry is achieved at the expense of those who 
lag behind, and of all discoveries that of the power- 
loom weighs most heavily upon the hand-loom 
Weavers. In a great many articles formerly made 
by hand, the weaver has been completely ousted ; 
but he is sure to be beaten in a good many more 
stuffs that are now made by hand.” 

Further on he says :— 


‘“I hold in my hand a correspondence of the 
Governor-General with the East India Company. 
This correspondence is concerning the weavers of 
the Dacca district. The Governor says in his 
letter: ‘ A few years ago the East India Company 
received from six to eight ‘million pieces of caligo 
woven upon the looms of the country. The de- 
mand fell off gradually and was reduced to about 
a million pieces,. At‘this moment it has almost 
entirely ceased. Moreover, in 1800, North America 
received from India nearly 800,000 pieces of cotton 
goods. In 1830 it did not take even 4,000. 
Finally, in 1800, a million of-pieces were shipped for 
poaueels in 1830 Portugal did not receive above 

,000.’ . : 


‘The reports on the distress of the Ipdian 
Weavers are terrible. And what is the origin of 
that distress? The presence on the markete of 
English manufactures, the production of the same — 
article by nteans of the power-loom. A great 
number of the weavers died of starvation; the re- 
mainder has gone over to other employment, and 
chiefly to field labour. Not to be able to change 
employment amounted-to a sentence of death. And’ 
at this moment the Dacca district is crammed 
with English yarns and piece goods. The Dacca 
muslin, renowned all aver the word for. its beauty 
and firm texture, has also been eclipsed by the 
competition of English machinery. In the whole 
history of commerce, it would perhaps be difficult 
to find suffering equal to what these whole cPtyses 
in India had to submit to.’’ : 


(To be continued). 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han- 
bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets Thursday, 8 p.m. 
at The Waiting Room, Latchmere Baths, entrance 
in Burns Road. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 

CLERKENWELL.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 
8 p.m., at 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussions 
every Wednesday at 8.45 p.m.—all invited. Com- 
munications to Sec., at above address. 

EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 

EDINBU RGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 

HACKNEY.—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd., Hackney Stn. 

HANLEY.—Branch meets Mondays, Working Men's 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., T. Travis, 
97, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafts. 

ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Stc., A. L. Myerson, 28, Bruns- 
wick St., Hightown, Manchester. Branch meets 
Clarion Café, Market St., 2nd and 4th Wednesday 
in month, at 8.30 p.m. , 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 

_ Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

TOOTING.—Sec., W. A. Griffin, 64, Park-rd., 
Merton, S.W.19. Branch meets at ‘‘ The Royal 
Six Bells,’’ High-st., Merton, S.W., Thursday, 8 
p.m. Public invited. 

TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 12,. High Cross road, 
Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, The 


Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. Dis-— 


cussion after branch business. Public invited. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to A. J 
Godfrey, 30, Waverley road, Walthamstow, E.17. 
Branch meets at Workmen’s Hall, High-st., every 
Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8.30 p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegraye-rd., Stratford, E. 

WOOD GREEN. ~-Branch meets Qnd and 4th 
Wednesdays‘each month at 8 p.m., at Noel Park 
School, N.22. 


S.P.4.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS. 
LONDON DISTRICT. 


Sundays: Finsbury Park, 6 p.m. 
‘ Clapham Common, 6 p.m. 

Leytonstone, The Green Man, 11.30 a.m. 

Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 

Victoria Park, 3 p.m. 
Mondays: Highbury Corner, 8'p.m. 
Thursdays: Dalston, Queen's Road, 8.380 p.m 
Friday : Stratford, Water Lane, 8 p.m. 

Tooting, Church Lane, 8 p.m. 
Walthamstow, High Street, (Opposite Baths), § p.m. 


Saturdays: Hdmonton, The Green, 8 p.m. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the . 
meansandinstrumentsfor producing 
and distributing wealth by andin the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from ¢he domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common peoperty of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic control 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken- 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of -the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 

nverted from an instrument of*oppression into the 
dgent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the-working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The SoctaList Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties,. whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and cails upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. | 


ssl 
Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment inthe Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 
aa oan ee 
Published by Tue Sociatist Party of Great Beitain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 
Printed for them by R. E. Taytor & Son, Lrp., 56/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (f.1.). 
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THE CONFLICT 


BETWEEN 


ANARCHISM and SOCIALISM 


Idealism and Materialism. 

The confusion in people’s minds about 
anarchism and Socialism continually calls 
for a discussion of the subject. Whilst to 
many capitalists they are identical, to 
others Anarchism is the noblest ideal ever 
inspiring the minds of men, .and Socialism 
is considered as ‘‘ the coming slavery.’’ 
Many so-called Socialists styling themselves 
‘‘ advanced,’’ say that Anarchism is the 
highest expression of Socialism. They say 
that we are on the same road. _ That is 
true. But we are travelling in opposite 
directions. The Socialist is going forward 
along the road on which the human race 
has evolved. The Anarchist goes backward 
to individualism and petty enterprise. Is 
that clear? 

Socialism is not the result of schemes and 
dreams. It is but a convenfent name for 
the Stage in social evolution made possible 


and inevitable by the economic tendencies 


of our time. It is not built up out of vain 
yearnings and longings for liberty, equality 
and fraternity. It seeks to adapt the 
methods of owning and enjoying wealth to 
the co-operative system of production 
already reached by economic advance.. 


It is hard to define. Anarchism. Each 


Anarchist claims to be a law unto himself. 
The essential feature, however, is the de- 
mand for absolute liberty: (See Kropot- 
kin’s Conquest of Bread.) Anarchists claim 
that the State, Law and Authority were in- 
vented by the rich to rob the poor. They 
believe in free agreement by groups to live 
in their own way. They denounce majority 
‘rule, representation, voting, and many other 
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_ liberty is impossible. - 


methods which the human race evolved in. 
their upward march and struggle for exist- 
ence. Anarchists criticise the present sys- 
tem and also Socialism from the standpoint 
of a Utopian dreaming of a perfect society. 

In their wild tirades against , Law and State 
they ignore the place these institutions have 
in social development. 


The Lessons of Evolution. 

Free agreement amongst a number. of 
people is useful, but absolute individual 
To reject the ‘neces- 
sity for majority rule under all conditions is 
ridiculous. 

Humanity has to live. The necessaries | 
of life must be continuously produced or we 
starve. 
and women in local groups come to a com- 
plete agreement about production and dis- 
tribution will cause starvation and _misery 


_ @ the meantime. 


The hopes of Anarchists, sincere and high 
though they may be gnore the past results 
and present trend of economic life. Society 
advanced out. of the primitive condition of 
savage man by combination; by association 
in their contest with nature and animal. 
From a tool-less animal man _ progressed 
step by step until the power to control 
natural forces gave him .a larger, wider 


vision and impelled him to discover institu- — 


tions to regulate and harmonise social life. 
The steady improvement in tools and asso- 
ciation gave men the power to feed, clothe 
and house vast societies. Earlier, simpler, 
localised methods could not. do this. Asso- 
Ciation in working the huge machinery and 





Anarchist ideas of waiting till men - 
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operating large factories, running railroads 
and sailing ships inevitably increased the 
wealth of the world. Modern machinery 
‘and centralised production is an advance. 
Let Anarchists deny it. Whilst this co- 
operatively worked industry is under indi- 
vidual and class ownership it breeds poverty 
among plenty. Socialists, therefore, seek 
to commonly own and democratically con- 
trol that which the workers commonly pro- 
duce. Is that plain? 


The Great Divide. 

Anarchists reject democratic control of 
the instruments of wealth. Some of them 
believe in individual ownership, others hold 
to common possession. They all demand, 
nevertheless, that the individual should con- 
trol. How can the instruments of produc- 
tion commonly owned be individually con- 
trolled? Anarchists are silent on this point. 
Free agreement and absolute individual 
liberty cannot provide for the unceasing 
daily necessities of an international popula- 
tion, always growing. | 

Socialists study history and find that the 
material conditions, the forces used in social 
production, the natural and social surround- 
ings of the population, form the foundation 


for the life of the people. Methods of © 


- ownership; exchange and distribution, de- 
pend upon the kind of material conditions 
‘existing. _Ways of government, states ot 
law, and all the political and civil regula- 
tions of humanity follow from the industrial 
habits and economic institutions of men. 
To denounce the State, the Law, and the 
social institutions because they do not fit in 
with some ideal principle is good—for the 
poet. But it does not help to change 
society. — 

The Socialist knows that many things 


~ called ‘‘‘bad,’’ and most. institutions called ” 
‘* evil,’? once served society as methods of 


advance. Anarchists from Stirner to Gold- 
man indict the entire past of the human 
race as wrong, forgetful of the truth of evo- 
lution that what is ‘‘ bad’’ and useless now 
was ‘‘ good” and useful at some previous 
‘time. The materialistic explanation of his- 
tory involves the truth that a given system 
of production leads to a definite and corre- 
sponding method of distribution and owner- 
ship. Hence, the common ownership of the 
resources of life cannot be controlled by 
varying and conflicting individuals at their 
own sweet will, but must be democratically 


controlled by and in the interest of the 
whole working’ population. In social and 
therefore important matters the majority 
must decide if all do not agree. 


The Philesophy of Destruction. 

Such a Utopian ideal as Anarchism leads 
to peculiar results. If majority rule is 
wrong in principle, the overthrow of the few 
(the owners) by the majority (the workers) 
is also wrong. So we are condemned to 
wait till the whole society, parasites and 
producers alike, can reach a common mutual 
agreement. What an Anarchist farce! 
The sweet ahd beautiful expressions of free- 
dom running through the pages of idealists 
sway the sentimental man and woman. 
Sentiment is a fine thing. But it is no sub- 
stitute for knowledge. Sentiment by itself 
is a fine ally of our masters, for it does not 
need education and study. And it is used 
by the so-called patriots and clergy to chain 
us to the slavery of to-day. 


‘‘ The State and Government must be 
immediately abolished,’? Anarchists say. 
They accuse Socialists of believing in these 
institutions. Socialists are directly opposed 
to every agency of privilege and every office 
of domination. But unlike the Anarchists 
we realise that a central authority arose 
when the division of labour took place and 
it filled a useful function in the life of primi- 
tive but progressing society. The adminis- 
tration of affairs and the regulation of civil 
life was its chief function. Private property 
and class division gave rise to a State 
machine contrplled by each ruling section in 
turn—chattel slave. owner, patriarchal lord, 
feudal baron, or industrial capitalist. 
Knowing how these institutions have grown 
out of and adapted themselves to each 
period of society, we do not demand their 
instant abolition. They are part. of the 


existing society and to remove them we 
_ must change the ‘economic and social sys- 
tem as a whole. The uprising of Anarchists 


supported by Madame . Breshkovsky. 


Peter Kropotkin, and others in Russia, de- 


manded the abolition of government—at a 


‘time when centralised control and nation- 


wide action could alone save the suffering 
workers from starvation and slaughter by 
the advancing bourgeoisie. Anarchists be- 
ing Utopians and idealists believe they can 
cut off parts of this system as they think 
fit. They do not~realise that the modern 
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State, Law, Authority, Police and Punish- 
ment are but the results of class rule and 


are integral parts of a rotten system. 
Rotten because it is over-ripe economically. 
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Anarchism and Democracy. 

Anarchists pour their bitter venom upon 
every form of representation, voting, dele- 
gation, etc. Blind to the fact (as Morgan 
shows of the Iroquois tribes) that it took 
ages for the human race to progress to 
these surer, safer, and advanced methods 
of conducting social life. They had a func- 
tion and have one yet. Anarchists say an 
individual should be the master of his life 
and no one can represent him. ‘This is 
nonsense. Only little, loose groups could 
live in this way, and even they would soon 
expediently forget their principles. A great 
population cannot carry on a society by the 
whole population meeting together to argue 
and discuss -until everybody agrees. In the 
meantime men must live. Representation 
is therefore a good servant. 

Democracy is not what Anarchists and 
Capitalists imagine. It means more than 
holding up hands or saying ‘‘ Aye!’’ To 
open all channels of knowledge and infor- 


mation, to give everyone leisure and a 


chance to understand and learn of the facts 
of life, to offer to all the advancement 
modern ‘‘ democracy ’’ keeps for a* few— 
this is the social and political expression 
of democracy. When men vote and discuss 
and delegate their opinions under these con- 
ditions they will know what they are doing. 
And then, if all do not agree, social matters 
can be decided by majorities until the mino- 
rity convinces the majority. 


The Intellectuals. 
Emma Goldman in her book on ‘‘ Anarch- 
ism and Other Essays’’ says the majority 


is always wrong. The Anarchists, : there- 


fore, will either rule with a minority or be 
wrong if they become a majority: She 
further states the great mass of the people 
never were and never wil] be the ones to 
progress. Just the intellectual few. Such 
views mean.that the great body of the 
people will depend upon the kindness and 
wisdom of the Anarchist intellectuals to 
guide and mother us. All Anarchists hold 
to that opinion. Socialists, however, under- 


stand that the emancipation of the working 


class must be the work of the working class 
itself. Unless we can convince and convert 
the majority of workers, Socialism is an 
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idle dream. If you bring about a revolu- 
tion with an ignorant, uninformed or hos- 
tile working class, defeat sooner or later 
faces you. Judge, too, the value of these 
self-styled intellectuals by their gymnastics 
on the war. 

Kropotkin in Russia, Herve and Benj. 
R. Tucker in France, Clarence Darrow in 
America, Owen in England, are examples 
of the ease with which critics of the com- 
mon herd join with it to become popular. 


Anarchism Kills Organisation. 

These reactionary ideas follow from their 
conception of the all-importance of indi- 
viduals. They believe society is just a col- 
lection of individuals, not an organic whole 
as Socialists and all scientists understand. 
Many Anarchists réason from this that the 
removal of certain individuals will change 
conditions. Propaganda by deed follows 
from their false sociology. The absolute 
liberty of the individual and supremacy of 
the ego kills the spirit of organisation. The 
workers cannot be organised unless the give- 
and-take. policy of democracy is used. The 


individual will. must express itself through - 


the common will. Anarchists, therefore, 
have never attempted to organise the 
working class. They shout general strike 
and insurrection without teaching’ the 
masses the economics and history of the 
system. The fallacy of the general strike 
rests upon the fact of the workers being 
propertyless and faced with starvation if 
they all leave work and the tools in the 
masters’ hands. Their objection to poli- 


tical organisation is based upon the sup-. 


posed failure of political action in the past. 


But the toilers have never used the power 


of pélitics in’ their own interest, The. chief 
reason why. men become Anarchists is the 
sickening fraud and failure of those com- 
promising and reforming parties which pose 
as Socialist. The real science and policy of 
the teachings of Marx and Engels, have 


never been answered by Anarchists. They > 
waste their time fighting shadows and at- 


tacking effects, not causes. -Anarchism 
appeals to sentiment. and needs little 
thought or study to succumb to its plausible 
appeal. : J. 0. L. 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS. 

* Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 8d. extra. 
To be had from S.P.G.B., 17, Mount Pleasant,’ 
London, W.C.1. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE 
MATERIALIST CONCEPTION OF 
HISTORY. 

(Continued from June S.S.) 


The somewhat lengthy quotation from 
Marx’s ‘‘ Capital’’ together with one 
taken from ‘‘ The Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte,’’: which were given in the 
previous article, show how utterly false is 
the view that Marx took no account of ideas 
as a factor in social change. Whilst we 
have no desire to multiply examples, we 
think it necessary to give one more quota: 
tion upon this point. 


In the form of an appendix to Engel’s 
work on Feuerbach, there are several ex- 
tracts taken from the writings of Marx con- 
cerning the materialistic philosophy of 
In one of these ex- 
tracts Marx says :— 


‘“‘ The materialistic doctrine that men are 
the products of conditions and education— 
different men, therefore, the products of 
other conditions and changed education— 
forgets that circumstances may be altered 
by men and that the educator has himself to 
be educated.”’ 


So we could continue to pile up the evi- 
dence from the writings of both Marx and 
Engels to prove how they realised and 
asserted the importance of man’s ideas as 
an active participant in historical develop- 


' ment. 


Any theory of history which excluded 
man’s ideas from the part they play in 
social development would scarcely deserve 
‘serious consideration. For, in grappling 


with the forces sala to sustain him-. 


self ‘“man makes his own history ’’ inas- 


much as the will to live spurs him on to 


devise ways and means of subduing his 
natural surroundings to meet his needs and 


‘ desires.. 3 


_ As we have. already indicated, the way 
in which man moulds his environment in 
harmony with his requirements is by the 
making and using of tools, and this fact 
alone implies that man applies his intelli- 
gence to his surroundings. 


The historical development of . human_ 


society is not to be understood as though it 
‘were an automatic process in which human 
aétion plays no part, for historical develop- 
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ment can only take place through human 
actions, and only from this point of view is 
our theory of history to be understood. 


Our view of historical development, in- 
stead of implying fatalism, implies a scienti- 
fic determinism which sees the principle ot 
causation, as it applies throughout nature, 
applying to human thought and conduct— 
which in turn is by no means passive in 
historical happenings. 


Not only’ avowed opponents have inter- 
preted the materialist conception of history 
as though it regarded men like so many 
‘“marionettes, whose threads are held and 


moved no longer by Providence but by’ 


economic categories,’’ but also many who 
have styled themselves ‘‘ Marxists’’ have 
done likewise. 
by certain ‘‘ Marxists ’? who, under the im- 
pression that they are interpreting the 
materialist conception aright, that economic 
development alone would suffice to effect the 
change in the form of society from the 


Capitalist to the Socialist form. That 


whether we desired it or not Socialism 


would emerge through economic develop- 


ment quite independently of our action. 


Like the celebrated gentleman who  ex- 
changed the errors of the Church of Rome 
for those of the Church of England, such 
people are, instead of worshipping God, 
worshipping ‘‘ economic - development ”’ 
without understanding its meaning. 


Obviously, whether we view history from 
the point of view of economic development 


‘alone, or from the.standpoint of the actual 


change in the form of society, we must 


logically view it as a process wherein the. 


human mind has, in a certain sense, a posi- 
And here a word about 


think originally because he wants to, but be- 
cause he must,’’ but though Dietzgen is 
here speaking of ideas that are formed in- 
stinctively, involuntarily, nevertheless it is 
equally true of ideas that are formed con- 
sciously. For, in order to live man. must 
apply his mind in various directions as the 
problems of his surroundings confront him. 


When we speak of mind we have not the 
same idea in view as that of the theologians 
and mystics of all shades of thought, who 
would ‘have us believe that mind is ‘‘ a thing 
in itself ’? which can exist apart from the 
body. Mind apart from body nobody ever 
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THE 
‘* Mind ’”’ is a 


term used to denote the working process of 
the brain—the sum-total of ideas as they 


.are generated and combined in the brain— 


through the medium of our sense organs— 
the organs of touch, taste, hearing, smell 
and sight. Mind, therefore, is not a thing 
in the sense that it can be grasped by the 
hand or be seen by the aid of a microscope, 
but is, as indicated above, an expression or 
manifestation of generalised ideas which 
arise from the impressions made upon the 
brain by ‘‘ the realities of the outer world.”’ 


The materialist view of mind is a deter- 
minist view, which sees, in line with the 
findings of modern psychology, ‘‘ that all 
mental phenomena are causally dependent 
upon physical phenomena.” Ideas do not 
descend upon us from heaven, or arise in 
our heads independently of material causes, 
but are the result of past and present 
material conditions. Thus it will be 
gathered that the ‘‘mind”’ is a reflector, 
and since the things reflected are those ot 


man’s environment, the nature or character. 


of the environment determines our ideas. 


As the environment undergoes change, 
through the development of tools, fresh con- 
ditions are created which form the material 
for fresh ideas, and with the increasing 
complexity of the environment newer wants 
and desires emerge as a consequence. Thus 
it is that man is more or less compelled to 
turn his mind in the direction of inventing 
and improving the tools of production. It 
is then the’ changes in the environment 
wrought by the changes in the methods em- 
ployed to procure the means of living which 


form the driving force behind the changes. “ 


in ideas. The truth of the dependence of 


'.. the changes,in ideas upon external forces 


may be seen in the fact of the tendency of 


_ ideas to remain stationary as in the case of 


a slowly developing environment, and in the 
case of tradition. The view has been put 
in another way as follows:— 


_ Progress must not be Jooked upon as something 
immanent in man, What is immanent in man 
is rather a tremendous mental laziness which con- 
fronts all novelty with hostility. In order to 
conquer this inherent laziness, something from 
without must enter into him which shall draw him 
forcibly out of his customary existence, and this 
something is nothing supernatural but quite palp- 
able—it is nothing else but a forced ors voluntary 
change of environment.’’—(Muller-Lyer, History 
of Social Development.) 


And a very superficial examination of 
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society will show that changing economic 
forces so change the environment that they 
are the greatest factor in changing ideas. 


So far we have emphasised the fact of 
human action along economic lines for the 
reason that economic needs are primary. 
Obviously, we must first satisfy these before 
we are able to turn our thought in other 
directions, the claims of the ‘‘ lofty ideal- 
ists ’’ notwithstanding. And this applies 
not only to*our individual existence, but 
also to the existence of human society as a 
whole. But though this is so, no Marxist 
would assert that the entire activities of 
mankind are.to be explained.on purely 
economic grounds. ' 


‘“‘ Nobody,’’ says Kautsky, ‘‘ would de- 
clare the sexual passion to be an economic 
motive,’’ even though ‘‘the alteration in 
the annual number of marriages is called 
forth by changes in the economic situation.” 
All. that Marx and Engels claimed for his- 
torical materialism was that the economic 
development is the dominant factor of his- 
torical development. 
says Engels, neither Marx nor I ever 
asserted.’’ 


Engels has pointed out that Marx ard he 
were partly responsible for some. of their 
supporters laying more stress on the 
economic side than it deserved. But he ex- 
plains that it was essential for Marx and 
himself to emphasise the economic factor in 
order to meet the attacks of their opponents 
who had disputed their view of history, and 
further, that they did not have the time, 
place or opportunity to let the other factors 


get their full recognition. .The evidence for: 


this explanation by Engels is to be found in 
the introduction to his work.on ‘‘Feuerbach. 
The roots of the Socialist Philosophy.”’ 


So far we have omitted, for the purpose 
of simplifigation, one very important fact 


_which our view of history reveals quite 


clearly from the facts of history itself, 
namely, that with the exception of that 
early.stage of human society when a crude 
form of’ communism prevailed, the history 
of society is largely made up of a series of 
class struggles, based upon _ conflicting 
economic interests. Thus the upward march 
of mankind from savagery to civilisation 
has not alone been composed of a struggle 
between man and external nature, but has 
also been composed of struggles between 
man and man carried on along lines ‘of 
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class interests. This aspect of the subject 
will be dealt with in the continuation of 
this sketch. R. REYNOLDS. 


(To be continued.) 


A LORD DISCOVERS THE REAL 
KARL MARX. 


One does not frequently discover in the 
books and articles written about Marx by 
his opponents any genuine attempt to im- 
part to the reader an adequate idea of the 
contents of Marx’s works, .‘‘ The Real 
Karl Marx ”’ (an article by Lord Riddell in 
John O’ London’s Weekly, July 26, 1924) 
merits some consideration, however, for, as 
a travesty of Marx’s teachings, it is rather 
more absurd than the ordinary bourgeois 
production, 

The purpose of this article is not to dis- 
cuss Lord Riddell’s method of misrepre- 
sentation, but to point out a few slips made 
by him in his application of that method. 
In the first place it should be noted that 
where Lord Riddell. falls in the cart (if one 
may use a proletarian expression in writing 
of a bourgeois) is in his choice of a victim. 
It is common knowledge among Socialists 
that Marx and Engels never did. appear par- 
ticularly well in the: ‘‘rédle’’ of victims of 
misrepresentation of the type now under 
review. Both of them had a peculiar habit 
of replying to their critics’ misrepresenta- 


tions—sometimes half a century or more _ 


before those misrepresentations were made. 
A few examples will serve to show 
wherein ‘‘ The Real Karb Marx ”” of Lord 
Riddell differs from Marx. Lord Riddell, 
discussing »the history of Marx’s ideas, 
writes as follows :— | 
Adam ‘Smith laid down that labour is the 
, source of all wealth and the real measure of the 
exchangeable value of all commodities (‘‘Wealth 


of ‘Nations,’ 1776). In 1817 Ricardo (1772-1823) 
published his ‘‘’Political Economy,’’ in which he 


' Stated that the worker receives as wages’ only so | 


* much as is required to furnish him with the neces- 
sities of life estimated according to the custom of 


the time. 


Marx based his theories for the reconstruction . 


of Society upon .a narrow interpretation of these 
propositions, — 


Marx, in his critical notes on the Gotha 


Programme, says : 


Labour is not the source of all wealth. Nature, 
no less than labour, is the source of use-values 
(and of these material avealth essentially consists) ; 
and labour is itself no more than a manifestation 
of a natural force, human labour-power. 
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Marx’s work, ‘‘The Poverty of Philisophy,”’ 
is itself a reply to the last sentence quoted 
from Lord Riddell’s article, but the follow: 


ing passage from Engel’s preface to that 
work may usefully be given here : 


The above application of the theory of Ricardo, 
which shows to the workers that the totality of 
social production, which is their product, belongs 
to them because they are the only real producers, 
leads direct to Communism. But it is also, as 
Mark shows, false in force, economically speaking, 
because it is simply an application of morality to 
economy. According to the laws-of bourgeois 

, economy, the greater part of the product does not 
belong to the workers who have created it. If, 
then, we say, ‘‘ That is unjust, it ought not to 
be,’ that has nothing whatever: to do with 
economy ; we are only stating that this economic 
fact is in contradiction to our moral sentiment. 
That is why Marx never based upon this his 
Communist conclusions, but rather upon the ncees- 


sary overthrow, which is developing itself under - 


our eyes every day, of the capitalist system of 

production.”’ . 

A brief examination thus shows that 
Marx’s alleged ‘‘ narrow interpretation ’’ is 
merely the product of Lord Riddell’s imagi- 


nation. a; 


Elsewhere our critic refers to various 
matters which, he says; Marx’s theory dis- 
regarded. He says: ‘‘ It also disregarded 
the necessity of leadership in industry.’’ 
Marx’s reply to this may once more be 
quoted : pc | 

All combined labour on a large scale requires, 


more or less, a directing authority, in order to 
secure the harmonious working of the individual 


activities, and to perform the general functions _ 


that have their origin ‘in the action of the com- 
bined organism, as distinguished from the action 
‘of its separate organs. A single violin player. is 


his own conductor ; an orchestra requires a separ- 


ate one. 

Further: °° -* 
Just as. at first ‘the capitalist is, relieved from’ 
actual labour so soon as his capital. has reached 
that minimum amount with which capitalist pro- 
duction, as such, begins, so now, he hands over 
the work of direct and constant supervision of the 
individual workmen and groups of workmen, to a 
special kind of wage labourer. An industrial army 
of workmen, under the command of a capitalist, 
requires, like a real army, officers (managers), 
and sergeants (foremen, overlookers), who, while 
the work is being done, command in the name of 
the capitalist. The work of supervision becomes 
their established and exclusive function.—Capital, 
Vol. 1, chapter 13.) - 


Lord Riddell, in the course of a pretence 
at a representation of: what he calls Marx’s 
theory, says: ‘‘ The workers, however, be- 
come organised and develop class conscious- 
hess—viz., a recognition of their rights as 
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opposed to those of other classes.’’ Marx 
certainly recognised the necessity for class- 
consciousness. But ‘‘ rights’’! How little 
use Marx’s theory had for the recognition 
of rights is realised by anyone who has 


given any attention to his works. Especially . 


in the already-mentioned Notes on the Gotha 
Programme does Marx deal with this mat- 
ter. Discussing the expression ‘‘ equal 
rights to the whole product of labour,’’ oc- 
curring in that Programme, he shows how 
‘‘ Like all right, therefore, it is substantially 
an unequal right.’’ Further on, too, he 
denounces the ‘‘ endeavour to uproot the 
realistic conceptions which (after long 
labour) have been firmly implanted ‘‘ in the 
minds of our members, and to replace them 
by ideological fustian about rights and all 
the rest of it.”’ | 

It is possible here only to touch upon a 
very small proportion of Lord Riddell’s mis- 
takes. The following, however, must be 
given as his best attempt at concentrated 
misrepresentation : i 

The English edition of. his chief work, Capital, 
was issued in 1886. In the\ preface his co-author, 
Frederick Engels, committed himself to the state- 
ment that British prosperity seemed to have run 
its course, that we were landed in ‘‘ the slough of 
“a permanent and chronic depression,’’? and that 

tHe increase of population would shortly lead to 
a’ revolution, 5 ae 

What Engels did write, in his preface, 
was: 

The decennial cycle of stagnation, prosperity, 
over-production and crisis, ever recurrent: from 
1825 to 1867, seems indeed to have run its course ; 
but only to land us in the slough of despond of a 
permanent and chronic depression.—(Capital. 
Swan, Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co., . 1887.) 
The real Engels is as quoted here, and 

the real riddle is: How did our critic man- 
age jto quote nearly a whole line of Engels’ 
preface nearly correctly? ‘As regards the 


‘statement, attributed to Engels, that ‘‘ the. 


se of population would shortly lead to 
a revdlution,’’ it must be admitted that Lord 
Riddell here deals Engels a nasty blow, the 
only defeace being that Engels did not make 
that statement. 


Lord Riddell gives what purports to be, . 
but most certainly is not, a description of © 
Marx’s materialist conception: of history. | 


What Lord Riddell does not knew about 
this side of Marx’s teachings is evidently 
well worth knowing. For of Marx he 
writes: ‘‘ In 1845 he was expelled from 
Paris. After this he went to Brussels, 
where, in conjunction with Frederick 
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Engels, he planned a series of European 
revolutions to subvert the existing order.”’ 
This is the best joke penned by Lord Rid- 
dell in his article. Revolutions planned by 
Marx and Engels! By those who had for- 
mulated the materialist conception of his- 
tory, according to which the latter is a his- 
tory of class struggles! By those who had 
maintained that ‘‘the emancipation of the 
working class must be the act of the work- 
ing class itself’?! If Lord Riddell’s ver- 
sion is not a crude joke, then how admir- 
able must have been the modesty of the 
author-of ‘‘ The Struggle of the Classes in 
France (1848—1850).’’ 

A clue to the source of Lord Riddell’s 
mistakes, to use a polite expression, may 
be found in another of his references to 
Capital. He remarks: ‘‘ It is not exciting 
reading, but its teachings diluted and 
embellished have been spread in all civi- 
lised countries by devoted adherents.’’ 
Whether or not Capital is exciting reading 
depends, of course, upon the reader. But 
if ever Lord Riddell should desire to be- 
come acquainted with the subject of his 
criticism it would still be of advantage to 
him to read Marx’s works rather than his 
‘‘ teachings diluted and embellished ’’ by 
devoted adherents of capitalism. 

A. C. ANDERTON. 


LLOYD GEORGE ON THE LABOUR 
PARTY. 

‘©The Labour Party had been built up on 
nationalisation, the capital levy, and a tax 
on, individual enterprise and private pro- 
perty, and now that it was in power this 
same .Labour Party was acting as if all its 
life it had been the only champion of indi- 
vidual enterprise and private property, and 
the sworn enemy of nationalisation of every - 
sort and kind. . _ 

‘‘The.Labour Party was busy selling 
goods over the counter, and was doing a 
great trade, but it was not its own goods it 
was selling. A few were Tory goods; but 
most of them Liberal goods.’’—(Report-of 


Oxford speech, Daily Herald, August 7.) 


“ SOCIALISM AND RELIGION.” 


- The Socialist Educational Society of New York 
have, by permission of the 8.P.G.B., reprinted the 
above pamphlet. The 8.P.G.B. are the sole agents 
for the pamphlet in this country, and copies can be 
obtained from Head Office at 5d. each, postage 1d. 
extra, Special terms for quantities. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


All communications for the Executive Committee, 
Sabacriptions for the SociaList STANDARD, Articles, 
Correspondence submitted for insertion therein, 
should be addressed—The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, .C.1, to 
whom Money Qrders should be made payable. 
e meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Head Office, every Tuesday, at 7.80 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Twelve Months, post free. . -. 8s. Od. 
Six Months, ‘post free .. oo Is. 6d. 


REPARATIONS OR REVOLUTION. 
The World Situation. - | 


-The scramble for the spoils of war has 
entered another stage. The Versailles 
Treaty arranged the division of the plunder 
but the Allies have been quarrelling about 
the ‘‘ sharing out ’’ process. So ‘‘ experts ”’ 
have been called in to advise methods for a 
quicker ‘‘ delivery of the goods.”’ 


_The working class has ‘no, interest in 
reparations or indemnities. The fight 
-among the capitalists over these questions 
is an effort to relieve themselves of the 
financial cost of the slaughter which they 
engineered in 1914. . The workers do not 


, Own property and therefore cannot pay for. 


wars, and so the capitalists must fight it 
out between themselves as to how the bill 
can be paid. Behind the reparations ques- 
tion there is the ever present struggle for 
markets on the part of the world’s capital- 
ists, and this struggle is keener and more 
desperate than ever. | ) 

In spite of military victories and vastly 
increased territory the Allied Capitalists are 
faced with a world problem which they 
cannot solve. | The productive power of 
labour and the use of improved machinery 
has greatly increased since the war, but the 
market -has not expanded. Not only are 
the rival national capitalists unable to find 
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fresh markets, but:the manufactured goods 
which once they could sell to ‘foreign 
buyers’’ are not wanted in countries now 
manufacturing for their own home market. 
Instead of exporting shoes to countries like 
Chile they are exporting shoe machinery. 
Capitalist Governments like that of Her- 
riot, Macdonald, etc., support a reparations 
policy in the hope of defeating the competi- 
tion of Germany and so restoring the trade 
and commerce of the Allied Capitalist world. 
But each one of the Allied Nations capital- 
ists are out to smash the competition of the 
other, and even with Germany ‘‘ scrapped ’’ 
the same problem and the same murderous 
struggle for markets and territory would 
go on. And in the rivalries and conflicts 
of the exploiters the workers have no con- 
cern. The workers’ interest is to abolish the 
system under which they are robbed of the 


results of .their labour. 
Py 


The Fraud of the Labour Party. 

The Labour Party on platforms and 
papers throughout the .country declared 
that the Treaty of Versailles must go. 

They said in their handbook for Labour 
Party speakers (Labour and the Peace 
Treaty): ‘‘ The commitmerffs of Labour to 
revision of the Treaty have steadily grown 
in definiteness and emphasis during the last 
four years: Not only is Labour committed 
to revision by the fact that the Treaties, 
both with Germany and Austria, are in plain 
violation of the principles it has so -often 


> expressed during the war, but it is com- 


mitted also by repeated declarations, made 
since the terms df the Treaty and of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations (em- 


_ bodied int it) became known.”’ 


In complete defiance of election promises 
and literature the Labour Party have en- 
dorsed. the Dawes Treaty which Macdonald 
defended and signed. Thus not only have 
the Labour Party supported the war, but 
now they assist the ruling class to reap 


_ the spoils. 


. 


After all their denunciation of the Ver- | 


sailles Treaty when in opposition, the 
Labour Party in office ignored their spe- 
cious promises ‘and promptly repudiated 
Arthur Henderson’s election pledge at Burn- 
ley to revise the Versailles Treaty. 

The Labour Government were praised by 
the Capitalist Press, specially eulogised by 


the King, and showered with laurels by 
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leading enemies of the workers, for their 
work in arranging the Dawes Treaty. 

The capitalist work of the Labour Party 
has been admitted by its own members. 
Mr. E. D. Morel, writing in the ‘‘ New 
Leader,’’ says :— 


That it should have, been possible for the Con- 


servative leaders last week to affirm dogmatically 
that a Labour Government had re-established the 
authority of the Versailles Treaty not again to be 
questioned by any British Government, without 
such affirmation being queried by so much as a 
negative interjection, is the kind of thing which 
is calculated to spread the dry-rot of suspicion and 
disillusion in our ranks. For everyone is aware 
that so long as an unamended Versailles Treaty 
continues to be the public law of Europe, Europe 
will not know Peace. We have been told so by 
our leaders for five years, and we knew it without 
their telling us. Principles proclaimed for years 
cannot be abandoned in a night by a Party to 
whom principles are realities. 


The Dawes Plan. 
‘“ The Dawes plan is a plan devoid of 


sentiment or political or nationalistic feel- - 


ing; it is a plan which considers simply and 


_ solely the best way of getting the greatest 


amount of money out of Germany.’ | . 
That is the description of the. Scheme by 


_ the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian Weekly ”’ (July 
18th). 7 


The process, however, of “‘ getting the 
money ”’ is to place Germany in the hands 
of Pierpont Morgan and other bankers who 
are to have the first call on German assets 
should there be a default in the interest. The 


railways of Germany are to be converted 


into a private company, and a huge joint 
stock bank set up. The Dawes plan tells 
the German workers that ‘‘ wage increases 
are out of the question,’’ and German capi- 
talists already hint at longer hours and 
lower .wages. a Oe 

The “brainy ”’ capitalists and their ‘‘ ex- 
perts ’’ have evolved a scheme to finance 


é¢ 


industry in Germany so that out of a larger - 


production goods may be sent to the Allied 
countries,as reparations. . 

That policy is simply a continuance of 
the ‘‘ dumping ’’ process which our mas- 
ters have been complaining of for the past 
few years. But the Dawes plan intensifies 
it by arranging for more goods to be given 
free to the capitalists of Allied Nations. Not 
only. so, but the speeding up and -greater 
output which will ensue in Germany will 
intensify the competition in the world’s 
markets. ‘This peace cure of the Labour 
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Government will not improve the economic 
situation. The capitalists here who support 
this reparations swindle will hypocritically 
tell the workers ‘‘ You must accept less and 
work longer owing to German competition 
and their low standard of living! ”’ 


Its Economic Effects. 

The economic effects of getting the spoils 
of war has been pointed out by leaders of 
the Capitalist Parties. 


Mr. Asquith said: ‘‘ The indemnity ships 
have paralysed our shipping industry, while 
the’ German yards are busy.’’—(Paisley,. 
2nd June, 1921.) 


The firiancial agents of the Governments, 
Samuel Montague & Co., declared: ‘‘ The 
diversion of German indemnity coal to France 
has spoiled our market in that country.”— 
(Parliamentary Debates, July 14th, 1924.) 


The Conservative Leader, Mr. Baldwin, 
said, in the House of Commons : 


‘What I want to know is, where -are those 
exports going? The most obvious place for them to 
go first is into the openest and freest market they 
can get, that is to say, ours. Unless there hap- 
pened to follow a period of world expansion such 
as followed the introduction of Free Trade into 
this country—an expansion partly due to discovery 

* in industry, and partly due to discoveries of gold 
—unless you could have some world expansion of 
that kind, you will have an immense amount of ~ 
suffering in every industrial country in the world.‘ 
that receives those exports, but principally in our 
country. Theoretically, it is perfectly true that 
over a period of years the position may right 
itself, but the process of absorption may take 
many years, and the dislocation that will be 
caused in the highly-developed industrial comrhu- 
nities is a dislocation that will ruin them before 
the absorption takes place.—{Parliamentary De- 
bates, November 15th, 1923.) 


Mr. Hardie, of the Labour Party, re- 
plied to a speech thus : 


The right’ hon. gentleman has so little under- 
standing of British industry and British products 
that he does not realise that we have 1,300 coke 
ovens standing idle in this country, and that the 
-workers ‘ate on the dole. Yet we have a com- 
bination of our present Prime Minister and ex- 

’ Prime Ministers wanting to bring in coke from 
Germany, although our coke ovens are shut down 
and the ‘men are on the dole.—(Parliamentary 
Debates, July, 14th, 1924.) 


The Miners’ Federation have also pro- 
tested about the economic effects of Repara- 
tions, but as they belong to the Labour 
Party they are also responsible for them. 


The Coming War. . 
That this Dawes plan contains the seeds 
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of further war is the claim made by Mr. 
Morel : 


This reparation policy does not make for a 
peaceful settlement; it makes for dislocation and 
war. Indeed, my own feeling in this matter is 
that, if the Dawes Report receives the support, 
as it does, of a certain number—shall I say a 
large number ?—of financiers, business men and 
economists, it is because they entertain the view, 
although, perhaps, it is discreetly hidden, that it 
will show, after a year or two, that the whole idea 
of obtaining these vast sums of money from Ger- 
many is impracticable in practice, because the 
Transfer Committee will not be able to transfer 
to Germany’s creditors, either in German currency 

' or in deliveries in kind, the vast sums which are 
laid down. That’ hope may mature, but one thing 
is perfectly clear, and it is the most dangerous 
aspect of the whole Report, namely, that the whole 
of this stage-managed Conference, based upon the 
still continued partial ignorance of the British 
people of the essence of the reparation policy, an 
the complete i ignorance of the French people of the 
essence of the reparation policy, is based upon the 
expectation held out to the British and French 
peoples that these huge sums of money will, in fact, be 
obtained. That is the most dangerous thing, be- 
cause, after those expectations, the reaction of dis- 
appointment will come about when it is found 
that they cannot be realised, That will lead once 
more to a revival of feeling, and the whole thing 
will again be-thrown into the melting pot.—(Par- 
liamentary Debates, July 14th, 1924.) 


_ Mr. P. Snowden represented the British 
Government at the London Conference, but 
after the congratulations to the Labour 
Government was over, he admitted to the 
Manchester Guardian (August 22nd) that-the 
occupation of the Ruhr was illegal, and that 
“‘ the French industrials have designs upon 
the economic control of certain German in- 
dustries which they make no effort to con- 
..ceal.’’ 


The Socialist Position. 

The general effects of the present Treaty 
will not be to improve labour’s condition 
anywhere. German capitalists will make 


sure of their profits, and, with the assist. . 


ance of the mae eile of allied countries, 
_ will squeeze the la#€ ounce of work out of 
their slaves.“ The workers. in allied coun- 
tries will find unemployment increase due to 


payment of reparations in the form of goods. ~ 


The workers, will have to face world wide 
efforts to make them work harder and, with 
a large army of unemployed, wages will be 


_ cut down further. 


There is no ,escape from the effects of 
private property in. the means of life. The 
system is based upon trade for profit, and 


aS competition for trade increases, more- 
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scientific methods of production are em- 
ployed and fewer workers are required to 
do the work. An ever-increasing part of 
the wealth goes to the employing class, and 
thus class distinctions become more glaring. 
The world’s resources, whether in the Ruhr 
or elsewhere, are eagerly struggled for in 
the effort to get the world’s wealth into 
fewer hands. 

No reparations policy can touch these 
facts, which are the result of the rule of 
capital. This intervention of the banking 
interests into the fight for the spoils of war 
shows how international that rule of capi- 
tal is. The Labour Government’s unity 
with Pierpont Morgan & Co. may be ex- 
plained by the Daily MHerald’s editorial 
(March 29th, 1924), which said: 


The policy of all capitalist countries is, in- the 
last resort, controlled and determined not by the 
politicians but by the economic and _ financial 
powers whose creatures they are. 


The Present’ system is beyond repair. 
Only a revolution can abolish the ‘‘ evils ’’ 
of to-day. Hence our demand is not Re- 
parations, but a. Social Revolution! 


POLICY AND TACTICS OF 
SOCIALISM... 


Suggested Lessons for Study Classes in Socialism, 


Lesson No. 2. 
~The Futility of Reform. 


Social Reform Explained. 


14. The basis of the present eysteni is. 


class ownership of the means of producing 
wealth. The class that rules has always 
maintained that basis, as no other founda- 
tion for their system is possible. 

15. Various changes are made, however, 
in the manner of conducting the system and 
in the detail conditions under which’ the 


people live. These changes do not affect — 


the basis of the system and are therefore 


‘called reforms as contrasted with revolu- 


tions. The policy of altering the social con- 
ditions within a system is called Social Re- 
form. These .reforms are mainly carried 
out by meaing BF legislation. 


Its Purpose and Results. 

16.° The growth or-.evolution of modern 
industry affects the conditions under which 
the masses work and live. Our masters 
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therefore are continually using their political 
power to ‘‘ reform ’’ industrial, social and 
political conditions. They do this to patch 
up and perpetuate the social system which 
benefits- them, as it is against their inte- 
rests to allow it to decay. 

17. The rapid development of industry 
makes a complete change of social system 
more and more possible and necessary. The 
growing competition for jobs with the in- 
creasing uncertainty of a living tends to 
make the workers oppose the present sys- 
tem. Hence the master class tries to con- 
tent the workers by promising, and often 
establishing reforms in the hope that the 
victims of the system will turn away from 
revolutionary policies. The purpose of re- 
form is to cover up same of the worst 
features of the system; to adjust conditions 
so as to obtain more profits from industry ; 
and to secure and strengthen capitalist 
domination. 

18. The result of reform is a more effi- 
cient working of capitalism. The employ- 
ing class learns by experience what detail 
changes will benefit them and introduces the 


reforms upon the plea that they are im-.. 


proving the lot of the worker. The -other 
result of reform follows from this, namely, 
that they secure the support of the workers 
and cloud the class issue in their minds. 
Arthur James Balfour, the Tory prime 
minister well said: *‘ Social -Reform is aN 
antidote to Socialism.” 


Historical Survey of Influence of Reform. 
19. The factory system in its early years 
sank the workers into the .most miserable 


conditions possible. It drove them from - 


their cottage industries amid green fields 
and fresh air into the insanitary . buildings 
of smoke-poisoned and over-crowded cities. 
The women and children of both séxes were 
also recruited for the busy machinery. They 
worked fourteen and sixteen hours per day 
and often by night. In factory, shop or 
mine, they worked under brutal conditions 
for starvation wages. Individualism was 
celebrating its victory and the manufac- 
turers accumulated fortunes in a few years. 
There was no factory legislation’ restricting 
the conditions of labour, and attempts to 
form ‘workmen’s combinations resulted in 
merciless repression. 

20. The terrible conditions of life and 
labour had a disastrous effect on the health 
of the population and the workers died off 


rapidly. Some of the far-seeing employers 
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demanded legislation to compel the manu- 
facturers to improve the state of their vic- 
tims. Workers in their misery destroyed 
machinery, but it was mainly due to the 
antagonism between landowners and manu- 
facturers that factory legislation came to be 
passed. 


21. These factory reforms undoubtedly » 
improved conditions for a time. It was be- 
cause the workers had sunk to such utter 
degradation and inefficiency that the 
masters eventually enacted laws to prevent 
the workers from being killed off. The re- 
forms were necessary to the preservation of 
the system and only improved the workers’ 
conditions compared with the depths to 
which they had. previously sunk. 


22. Since that time nearly all reforms 
have left the condition of the workers un- 
touched, except where they made them 
worse. Political reforms, factory laws, 
pensions for the aged and allowances to the 
unemployed and sick; such legislation has 
been enacted in most capitalist countries 
without making any permanent improve- 
ment _.in  _ working-class. conditions. 


Bismarck, in Germany, heaped up reforms 


to win the workers away from Socialism 
and make them good fighting material, but 
the general condition of the workers re- 
mained the same. British capitalists have 
been ingenious in their reform policy, for 
it has built up the strength of. the masters 


‘and kept the workers interested in: their 


masters’ affairs to the exclusion of the 
working-class issues. 

In spite of a century of reform “Lloyd 
George admitted in 1911 that there was 
greater slavery, more. poverty and deeper 
hardship amongst the workers than ever 


before. In. the . United States, technical 


education and other reforms fave been in-- 
stituted-.to better compete with Germany 


’ and other countries, but the early exhaus- 
tion, insecurity, lack . of property, and 


poverty of the workers has been testified to. 


by the report of the Committee on Indus- 


trial: Relations of the U.S.A. Senate. 


The Economic Barrier to Beneficial Legislation. 
23. The operation of reform legislation 
brings in its train counter effects due to the 
economic laws of capitalism. A_ shorter . 
working day is a desirable thing, but any- 
thing which makes labour power more ex- 


pensive drives the employers to adopt some ¢ ° 
_ method to cheapen the cost of .production. 
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The hours are made less, but the energy 
and output remain the same as during the 
longer working day. Greater division of 
labour, more efficient superintendence, the 
elimination of the unfit, more scientific 
methods, better machinery and the intro- 
duction of women into the factory are some 
of the after-effects inevitably resulting from 
an increase in the price of labour power. 
The unemployment and insecurity of the 
worker are thereby continued and grow 
with the economic development. 


24. Henry Ford testified that the output 
was greater in eight hours than during ten 
hours, and profits increased enormously. 
The evidence of Lord Leverhulme, the ad- 
vocate of a six-hour day, is, that in his 
great soap factory profits multiplied with 
the reduction of hours. 


So-Called Revolutionary Reforms. 


25. | Many well-known reformers call’ 


themselves Socialists of the revisionist 
school.| They claim to have revised the 
teachings of Marx and Engels and made the 
theory up-to-date. They say we must go a 
step at a time. They argue that their re- 
forms are revolutionary. 


These men simply act-as agents of capital- 
ism in teaching the workers to fight for re- 
forms. The time thus spent is lost to the 
teaching of socialism. The difficult details 


- Of the million and one reforms would take 
as much time for the average worker to 
understand as the real teachings of social-. 


ism. If the reforms advocated were likely 
to aid the workers in their’ struggle, the 
capitalists in control would not yield them, 


and to go before the workers with a reform 


programme is therefore a fraud, for it can 
only be carried into legislatién with the con- 


- sent of the employing class in power. The 


reforms advocated by Kautsky in The 
Erfurter Programme would not improve the 
workers’ conditions, and even to get them 
we would have to engage in the anti-social- 
ist tactics of the German party. 


- Arguments of Reformers. 


26. All the leading capitalist reformers, 
from Lloyd George to the leaders of the 
Labour Party, argue that if the workers will 
give them the power they will help the 
workers. The whole history of capitalist 
legislation is against them. The reform 
policy’ of capitalism is carried out to deceive 
the workers, to make them more efficient 


wage-slaves and to bind the workers more 
securely to allegiance to capitalism. 


- 27. We see how bitterly the employers 
fight the workers’ demands for higher 


‘wages and how brutally they subdue them. 


Can we expect these same employers to 
pass beneficial legislation? Their claim to 
have improved our conditions by reforms is 
flatly contradicted by every inquiry into in- 
dustrial conditions. The unceasing unrest 
and strike fever in the ranks of labour show 
that all the reforms have failed to stop the 
decline in labour’s conditions. All the argu- 
ments of reformers fafl to show how it is 


‘possible to reduce the economic insecurity 


of the workers or to strengthen the pro- 
ducers’ position against the employer by 


reforms. 


Waste of Effort in Fighting for Reforms. 
28. The time spent on preaching re- 


forms is wasted because it dees not en- 


lighten the worker on the causes of his 
conditions and the remedy. It simply 
leads him to expect benefits from the ruling 
class and the present system. All the re- 
form campaigns of the past have resulted in 
some kind of legislation which eventually 


worked out to our disadvantage. Re: . 


formers forget that the very growth and 
evolution of the industrial system is quicker 


than the passing of legislation, and the 


actual development of the system causes 
more evils than are temporarily reformed. 
As soon as one evil is reformed twenty more 
arise. If the. workers devoted one. tenth 
of the attention and energy to Socialism 


they give to reform advocacy—Social- 


sm would be here. 


¢ 


| Confusion of Issue in Worker’s Mind. 


29. ° The advocate of Socialism finds his” 
work hampered at every step -by the con- 
fusion created in the worker’s mind by re- 


formists. The workers are taught to be- 


lieve that they have a common cause with 
non-socialists in fighting for amelioration. 
Instead of explaining to the workers the 


class character of modern sdCiety with the 
_ resulting enslavement and poverty that will 


always’ be the: workers’ portion, the’ re- 
formers create false hopes in the worker’s 
mind. The great majority therefore. follow 
the policy of exhausting every possible error 
before coming to the right conclusion. They 
usually grow apathetic and. sickened o 


politics altogether before the right stage is — 


reached. Socialint activity by 

requires a clear recognition of 

flict, and as the belief in-geforms obscures 
this, reform advocacy is injurious to the 
workers’. interests. 


Some Reform Organisations of To-day. 
30. The societies advocating reforms are 
countless. They range from _nationalisa- 


tion Societies to Currency Reform Leagues. 


Shopkeepers, professional men, manufac- 
turers, bankers and brewers, all vie with 
each otker in seeking some reform to bene- 
fit their particular interests. Business men 
wanting more credit advocate currency re- 
forms, but they fail to show how any 
alteration of banking laws will alter the 
relative positions of, employer and .em- 
ployees. Labour Parties and Communist 
bodies have reform programmes and enlist 
their membership by this means. Their re- 
forms, however, are either of the same 
variety as we have had for decades from 
Liberal.and Tory or they are reforms which 
are impossible under capitalism, such as the 


‘demand’ to: “‘ absorb the unemployed.”’ - 


‘Capitalism needs an unemployed: army to 
keep down wages, and this industrial re- 


-serve is continually reinforced by those 
. thrown out of work by nee and 


‘speeding. up methods. 


The Anti-Sweating League has been 
loud in its demands. for Trade Boards to be 
established in ‘‘ sweated trades.’’ . They re- 
joiced when ‘the Trade Boards Act was 
passed, and reformers are -busy demanding 
its application to more trades. The fraud 


of reform is clearly shown by the admissions 

of labour leaders’ concerning. these Trade 
' Boards. “Mr. J. Beard, President of the | 
‘Workers’ Union, says (Dasly Herald, Aug. 19): 


‘Trade Boards stabilised: low wages and 


“ servile conditions and weakened trade 


unionism.’”’ 


Secial Reform Leaves Causes Untouched. 

31. An examination of modern society 
shows that the poverty and degradation of 
the workers is due to the capitalist system 
itself; The only remedy, therefore, is to 
remove the cause of the social condition— 
to abolish the present system and replace it 
by a social system in which the means of 
production are owned in common, and in 
which exploitation will not exist. 


32. Socialists are scientific and therefore 


seek to remove the causes instead of tinker- 
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ing with effects. Social reform is like 
charity—it perpetuates the misery and does 
not prevent its continual reappearance. The 
reformer fights tuberculosis, whilst the 
workers’ conditions cause the disease to 
flourish. ‘‘ Criminals ’’ are hounded while 
poverty and unemployment drive men, and 
women to recruit the army of ‘* criminals.’’ _ 


Evolution and Revolution. 

33. Reformers claim that they believe in 
evolution as opposed to revolution. They 
preach ‘‘ going gradually,’’ or ‘‘ a step ata 
time,’’ and they attempt to justify their 
ideas on scientific grounds. Revolution, 
however, is a fact common to natural and 
human -history alike. Revolution is the 
more or less rapid change made necessary 
by the previous evolution of the organism. 
Each system of society evolves up to the 
point where a complete change is required, 
and that complete change is a Revolution. 
The present system evolves, but no amount 
of evolution of private property produces 
common ownership. The common owner- 
‘ship for which Socialists strive can only be 
established by the rise of the working class 
to political power and the use of that power 
to transform the economic basis of society. 
That is a social revolution. No accumula- 
tion of reforms or steps can alter the eco- . 


nomic foundations of capitalism. 


Evolution and Revolution are not opposed 
to each other. The evolution of capitalism 
with all its reforms produces those condi- 
tions making a_ revolution inevitable if 
society is to progress. Socialists hold that 
conditions are ripe for. revolution. @Condi- 
tions-are beyond reform. 

Nationalisation and Municipalisation. 

34. Government ownership is not Social- 
ism. The transfer of industries from pri- 
vate firms to State ownership is simply a 
policy dictated by capitalist needs and for 
capitalist advantage. The most open 
enemies of Socialism have nationalised rail- 
ways and other businesses in various coun- 
tries without in any way benefiting the work- 


“4ng class. Under Government ownership 


‘‘ sweating ’’ is quite common, as can be 
seen from complaints about conditions in 
the Post Office, Mint, etc: In France and 
Canada, strikes on the nationalised railways 
have been frequent and ruthlessly sup- 
pressed, and’ active workers victimised. 
The ,saving of waste resulting from 
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abolishing competition means a reduction in 
the number of workers needed. That is the 
effect of Government ownership. The con- 
trol of an industry by one employer—the 
Capitalist State—means a stronger force 
against the workers if they strike against 
their conditions, and the victimised workers 
have ‘ho other employer in the industry to 
employ them when they are dismissed. It 
is like a Trust. 


The profits made in Government services 
are used to benefit the property owners—the 
taxpayers. 

All these arguments apply against munici- 
pal ownership. A. Koun. 


K LOOK ROUND. 
WHO ARE THE LOAFERS. 


Deducting loafers and criminals one person in 
three was in a state of perpetual poverty. . . . 


The merely idle should be taught with the lash if 


need be, the dignity of work.—(Rev. Basil Bour- 
chier, St. Jude’s, Hampstead, Morning Post, 
Augest 11th, 1924.) 


Without doubt the bogey men of Capitalism 


fear the danger of being left behind with 
their out-of-date contributions 
stifling working-class discontent. State- 


common; but a tirade against poverty does 
not imply the knowledge or desire to remove 
the cause. Witness Lloyd George, who, 
with his fulsome pretence of sympathy for 


- the workers’ suffering, still makes every 


effort to win their support for the system 
that makes that suffering inevitable. Our 
cleric is another, but lacking the experience 


-of the astute politician, he lets pussy out 


of the bag easily. He said: , 


‘* Poverty was dangerous, it created the revolu- 


tionary temper, and was a menace to the very) 


existence of society.’’—(Ibid.) 

The Socialist knows, of course, that 
poverty alone does not make the revolu- 
tionary. It is the knowledge of their class 
position and knowledge of their potential 
strength as a united body that makes revo- 
lutionaries among the ranks of the working 


a grave mistake somewhere. A real Lady, 
writing in the Express, August 11, 1924), 
says :-— | 

The London season that has just closed has 


been the most brilliant and noteworthy in my 
-memory. Three months of perpetual 


toward 


' ments upon Social evils become increasingly — 


ste, 


‘ class: But when we read the suggestion 
of flogging loafers, well! we fear there is 
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amusement take their toll of everyone, and society 
is obliged to retire to the sea and the moors, or 
_to seek the peace and tranquility of the country- 
side in order to recuperate. I am inclined 
to think it would be better to reserve some charit- 
able functions for the winter months, when there 
is little to do and time hangs heavily on our hands. 
(Lady Alexander.) 


* * * 


A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 


Attempts are to be made during the coming days 
by several scientists to communicate with the 
Planet Mars, which will be in closer proximity to 
the earth than it has been for years. Life of a 
very high order it is suggested lives upon the 
Planet. 

Man of Mars: Say! you must be pretty 
comfortable over yonder with your science, 
machinery, fertile soil,*etc. = 

Earthly Socialist: Well, not exactly, 
there is plenty of everything for all, but 
the producers haven’t got it. 

M. of M.: Here, no leg-pulling! Who 
the stars has got it if the producers have 
not? 3 

E.S..: Truth to tell, the non-producers, 
our masters who we do the job for. - 

M. of M.: Good heavens! Are you all 
mad? 


E.S.: No, not exactly; we, the workers, . 


keep the show going, but our masters keep 
us mighty poor. You see, they have 
pinched this old earth and everything on it. 
We’re trying to. get our mates to see 
through the game. Better news next time. 


* % * 


THE REWARD OF ABILITY. 

-It is not in the least surprising to the 
Socialist that in the rotten system of to-day 
those with any outstanding ability, unless 


possessed of cunning and busisless acumen, 


lay up little for moth and rust to corrupt. 
Just as the labours of the inventors have 
mainly benefited thése who could financially 
exploit their ideas, leaving them mostly in 


the direst poverty, so we find the story re:-, 


told in every walk. of life. For over 30 
years the late T. E. Dunville, the music- 
hall’ comedian, continued to provoke laugh- 
ter, holding his’own, until quite recent time, 
with every popular star of his day. But 
fear of a declining popularity and a much 
reduced salary brought him to a watery 
grave in despair. (Daily Chronicle, March 
24, 24.) As a laughter maker he must have 
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brought fortunes to the music-hall mag- 
nates, yet he left behind the paltry sum of 
£236. (Daily Chromcle, August 11, 1924). 
How much of the great wealth of the few 
is coined in the tears and agony of men, 


women and children of the working class? 


% % * 


THE ARTFUL DODGERS. | 

Ask the average worker, Do the capital- 
ists as a class work? and he will probably 
answer: ‘‘ Well, with their brain.’’ Kar) 
Marx, in his work, Capital, showed how the 
reaching of a certain stage of capitalist de- 
velopment relieves the capitalist of his one- 
time function of directing industry, bring- 
ing forward at the same time a special kind 
of wage labourer whose exclusive function 
now becomes the work of supervision, 
management, etc. Capitalists still endea- 
vour to convince the workers that they are 
indispensable in order to justify their now 
entirely parasitic part in society. The enor- 
mous wealth extorted from the working 
class demands no service or ability from its 
receivers; they may be financially interested 
in dozens of concerns without any. personal 
contact : 


Colonel Arthur Barhum is director of 62 con- 
cerns, Mr, Seymour Berry, J.P., appears as direc- 
tor of 71, while five of the Cory family, part- 
ners in Orders & Hansfords, are directors of 136 
different companies, (Directory of Directors.) 


Let our So-called business men speak and 
show how they buy the brains they require 
like they do raw material. . . 

Mr. Eric Gamage, Director and Genera] Mana- 
ger of A. & W. Gamage, -Ltd., says: ‘‘I never 


wasté time in doing work other people can do for 
_™me equally well.’’ Sir Ernest Benn is Managing 


Director, Benn Brothers, Ltd. *‘These,’’ he says,: 
“are my rules. .I never do a piece of ‘work that | 


can be avoided; I never do anything until I am 
perfectly sure that no one else is capable of doing 
-it. It is the greatest folly to hug work.” Sir 
Charles Wakefield, Director, C. C. Wakefield and 
_ Co., Ltd., ‘‘-is emphatic upon the importance of 
the delegation of’ duties which it is not necessary 
he himself should ‘perform. :‘ I must not be inter- 
preted wrongly when I say that I have found the 
golden rule to,be ‘‘ Do no work that you can put 
on other shoulders’’.’’’—Quoted from ‘‘ How we 


\ get more into the business day,’’ System, July.). 


* % * 


CATCHING THEM YOUNG. 


Outlining the ‘objects of the Boy Scout 


movement at St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, 
Gen, Baden Powell said (Observer, June 22, 
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1924) what was at the root of our troubles 
to-day was :— 

Selfishness of class against class, party against 
party, between employer and employed, and 
between the rich and the poor ; there was continual 
fighting for self interest, and that was what they 
were out to combat. 

Which we.call, without sentiment, the class 
Struggle. That the object of the Scout 
movement should be to combat self-interest 
we never doubted—but in whom? Do the 
capitalists, who enjoy all the advantages 
arising from the workers’ efforts, require 
instruction as to which is the most desir- 
able life, theirs or the workers’? Or will 
they rather use every effort to subdue self- 
interest in our class, upon whose docility 
and submission their privileges are based? 
The Chief Scout tells us other objects are 
the stimulation of character, handicraft, and 
physical health. 

All three went together, and the fourth was to 
harness those three points of efficiency to the ser- 
vice of others of the community. 

There you have it. Our masters require 
patriotic, industrious, and healthy boys, so 
that when the time arrives they may be effi- 
cient in the SERVICE OF OTHERS—in 
war and peace. Fellow workers, to-day’ 
you are notoriously unselfish, When, like 


. your masters, you fight for self-interest 


through understanding your class position 
there can only be victory for you and the © 
establishment of Socialism. 


Mac. . 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 

BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han- 
bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets Thursday, 8 p.m. 
at The Waiting Room, Latchmere Baths, entrance 

- in Burns Road. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 

CLERKENWELL.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 
8 p.m., at 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussions 
every Wednesday at 8.45 p.m.—all invited. Com- 
munications to Sec., at above address. 

EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.8. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 

EDINBURGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
19a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 

HACKNEY.—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd., Hackney Stn. 

HANLEY.—Branch meets Mondays, Working Men's 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., T. Travis, 
97, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafts. 

ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Sec., A. L. Myerson, 28, Bruns- 
wick St., Hightown,.Manchester. Branch meets 
Clarion Café, Market St., 2nd and 4th Wednesday 
in month, at 8.30 p.m. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 

. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

TOOTING.—Sec., W. A. Griffin, 64, Park-rd., 
Merton, S.W.19. Branch meets at ‘*The Royal 
Six Bells,’’ High-st., Merton, S.W., Thursday, 8 

' p.m, Public invited. 

TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 12, High Cross road, 
Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, The 
Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. Dis- 
cussion after branch business. Public invited. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to A. J. 
Godfrey, 30, Waverley road, Walthamstow, E.17. 
Branch meets at Workmen’s Hall, High-st., every 
Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8.80 p.miat 162, High Street, Watford. 


WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 


167 Romford.rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 
WOOD GREEN.—Branch meets 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays each month at 8 p.m., at Noel Park 
School, N.22. a 


ee ee 
S.P.4.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS. 
LONDON DISTRICT. _ . 


Sundays: Finsbury Perk, 6 p.m. 
Clapham Common, 6 p.m. 
Leytonstone, The Green Man, 11.30 a.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Cornef, 7.30 p.m. 
‘Victoria Park, 3 p.m. 
Mondays: Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
Garnault Place, Clerkenwell, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: paiston, Queen’s Road, 8.30 p.m 
Friday: Stratford, Water Lane, 8 p.m. — ; 
Tooting, Church Lane, 8 p.m. 
Walthamstow, High Street, (Opposite Baths), 8 p.m. 


Saturdays: kdmonton, The Green, 8 p.m. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY. 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


‘The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of (Great 
Britain 
HOLDS— 


That s¢ciety as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism tan be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the-working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of preduc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic contol | 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working -class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

‘That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working clase itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 


‘aristocratic and plutocratic. 


That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 


‘ is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
- of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
- emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 


The Socracist: Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 


-alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls a 


the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. | 


SS 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


Published by Tue Sociatrst Party of Great Beitain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and - 
Printed for them by R. E. Tayror & Son, Lro., 56/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (£.1.). 
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No. 242. Vou. 21] LONDON, OCTOBER, 1924. [Monruiy, Tworence. 


THE GREAT WAR 


AND THE 


Since the world turned wearily from the 


battlefield there has been a gradual slump 


in the literature of war, and the tide has 


‘set towards the ‘‘ Problems of the Peace.’’ 


All who covld wield a facile ‘pen have 
rushed to their ink-pots and boldly covered 
reams of white paper with explanations of 
why the New World that was expected to 
follow the war looks so dreadfully like the 


old one. Most people can see that the rich: 


are still with us, and apparently richer than 
ever. None will deny that the-poor are still 
here, and relatively if not Ree poorer 
than ever. What has happ ? _Fortu- 
nately the scribes will tell us this also. Un- 
happily, they have so many explanations of 
the same phenomena that a process of can- 


‘celling out takes place, and the only voice 


that emerges is that of the one who tells 
us to get ready for another war. Certainly 
the facts seem to support that view. There 
are more ‘bayonets ‘and more armed pre- 
parations in Europe to-day than ever before. 


_ Recourse to the League of Nations - has 


simply added to them. Every. barracks is 
full of soldiers, drilling and training for the 
next great struggle. Fleets are being over- 
hauled and provided with deadlier guns than 


ever. Every week we are informed of a 


new development in aerial terror, whilst 
placid bands of assiduous chemists have 
added seventy new poisonous gases to the 
weapons of the next war. The joke about 
the ‘‘ War to End War’’ has become too 
hackneyed for repetition, but few seem to 
have learned the lesson. 

_ The latest addition to the literature of the 


Peace is a two volume, 1,400 page work, 
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entitled ‘‘ These Eventful Years: The 
Twentieth Century in the Making, as Told 
by Many of its Makers.’’? “Rather a mouth- 
ful, isn’t it? Such an expressive title! 
obviously chosen for its slight poetic fla- 
vour. These Eventful Years! One can 


_ almost hear it being mournfully intoned to 


the eveniag congregation. And thus it is 


. called a Pisgah book. This is possibly more 


apposite than the originators thought. They 
have intended, doubtless, to convey that 
they were surveying the world and its affairs 
from a sublime height. Why Pisgah, and 
not the Matterhorn or Everest should have 
been chosen is not clear. We can only 
assume their choice was influenced .by the 
knowledge that Pisgah stands near the head 
of the Dead Sea. 

It remains but to add that the price of 
the work being only a paltry fifty shillings, 
there can be little excuse for non-posses- 
sion. Think of the contributors, too! Von 
Tirpitz and H. G. Wells, Sir Oliver Lodge 
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GREATER WARS THAT ARE COMING 


and. Phillip Snowden, Lady Rhondda and - 


Wellington Koo, Admiral von Scheer and 
Admiral Jellicoe, Ludendorff and Bertrand 
Russell; and seventy others including J. L. 
Garvin. We do not intend to review this 
stupendous work, owing to our having been 
unfortunately overlooked on the free list. 
J. L. Garvin, with that native modesty that 
so well becomes him, has partially remedied 


this by using up three columns of his ‘‘ Ob- — 
server ’’ (August 24th) in boosting his own’ | 


contribution to the book. 

He explains that he was asked to con- 
tribute the first four chapters entitled an 
‘‘ Introduction to the History of Our Own 
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Times,’’ and they trace the steady approach 
of the war through the preceding twenty- 
five years. Their measure may be taken 
when one notes that the fall of Bismarck is 
taken as the catastrophic starting-point, 
and that the interval is filled up with proper 
names. The Kaiser and the Tsar, variously 
referred to as William II and Nicholas I], 
or the German Emperor and the last of the 
Tsars, are the villains of the piece. What 
those two men have to answer for! Curi- 
ously enough, the name George the Fifth 
nowhere appears. This seems to be a grave 
omission. Surely if our late redoubtable 
antagonist and our former ally were epito- 
mised or symbolically expressed in the occu- 
pant of the throne, a fike service should be 
performed for our own monarch: And we 
all know what he did in the Great War. It 
the Kaiser lost his war, obviously George 
the Fifth won it. Let justice be done. 


But to resume. The story of the war: 


itself occupies 50 pages. He suggests the 
temper of that account by a brief extract 
describing the turning point of the conflict, 
July 18th, 1918. It is a forceful’ piece of 


writing, quite in the vein of the militant. 


-arm-chair strategist. ‘‘ Machine guns 
flashed over the standing corn’’; troops 
‘‘ gathered.under those far-ranging tree- 
tops ’’’; the French force ‘‘ thrust like a 
sword into the ‘‘ flank of the exposed Ger- 
man salient’’; the enemy ‘‘ lost 15,000 
prisoners, 300 guns and: broad positions 
_ that were vital,’ etc., etc. But not a word 
of a dead man. The monarchs previously 
so much in the limelight also appear to 
have been elsewhere. 

And then we get to the Peace. It is 
recogniséd and admitted that the Peace is a 
frost. : ; 

‘‘ What the Germans forgot in 1871, the 
Allies did not remember at the end of June, 


1919.”’ Yes, the’ Peace is a frost. And: 


what will happen when the thaw sets in? 

‘‘ Europe is slowly drifting towards an- 
other catastrophe.” The map of Europe as 
- re-drawn under the Peace Treaties cannot 
endure. The existing League of Nations is 
described as utterly inadequate. The exclu- 
sion of Germany is described. as ‘‘ one of 
the most fantastic travesties of human pur- 
pose”; the banning of Russia as timid and 
parochial. 

And what is the lesson mankind is to 
learn from all this? What practical steps 
are formulated that we may avoid another 
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Armageddon? What must we do to be 
saved? 

Mr. Garvin’s own summary may do him. 
less than justice, but apparently there are 
but two things to be done to avert the 
threatened holocaust. First revise the Peace 
Treaties by peaceful means, and next en- 
large the League of Nations by the inclusion 
of Germany and Russia, followed later by: 
America. | 

Is it possible that a man of education. 
and some width of outlook can fob his. 
readers off with that stuff? Does he really 
believe it himself? Unfortunately there is. 
no reason for doubting it. Mr. Garvin and 
those of his school look upon the present 
system of society as final, and for all useful: 


_ purposes, eternal. Modification there. may 


be, but fundamental change—no. Just 


as slavery was justified and defended in 


former times, even by men of culture and 


. feeling, so wage-slavery under capitalism is. 


justified and apologised for by those who: 
profit by it. This attitude may result from 
a lack. of imagination, but more probably 
from a comfortable feeling that the working 
class is aspecial dispensation of Providence, 
designed to do the necessary work of the 
world, in order that a smaller aristocratic 
class may cultivate the finer’side of life. 
With this view of human society it #s not 
to be wondered at that the re-drawing of 
frontiers appears to them as epochal; that 


the stage-play of international leagues 


assumes a solemn profundity. When the 
working class realises its true position, it 
will view an arbitrary’ line drawn across a 
country as of equal validity with a chalk 
mark across the Atlantic. If Alsace were 
restored to Germany to-morrow, the Alsa- 
tian would still remain a peasant or a 
worker. If the Germans, Austrians, Poles, 


Rumanians, Czechs, Tyrolese, etc’, were all’ 


re-shuffled to-morrow, the workers of those 
areas would still remain workers. Differ- 
ences of comfort or amenity, custom ard 


language there might be, but working men. 


would remain working men, and that is the 
essence of the matter. The Irish workers 
are finding out that a difference in political 
bosses is not such.a vital matter as they 


- once thought. Where capitalism is, there 
is wage-slavery, and the colour of’ the flag 


that floats over the factory makes no real 
difference to the worker. The great nations. 
of the world are capitalist nations. The: 
League of Nations can be nought else but. 
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a league of capitalists. Capitalists live 
solely and entirely upon the robbery of the 
working class. How then can we get en- 
thusiastic over a league of our exploiters? 

The working class will organise itself to 
expropriate those who live parasitically 
upon it. It will link itself with the workers 
of every country, to achieve this interna- 
tionally, when the workers understand their 
class-interests. 

ls tee » 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE 
MATERIALIST CONCEPTION 
OF HISTORY. 


Before proceeding to touch upon the ques- 
tion of class struggles as a feature of histori- 
cal development, we must point out to new 
students of our theory of history the neces- 
sity of them holding in mind a few impor- 
tant points hitherto not mentioned in this 
sketch. It is the nature of the Socialist 
philosophy, based upon the firm ground of 
positive science, to be thoroughly compre- 
hensive. Hence the historical aspect ot 
that philosophy, which we are here consider- 
ing, embraces the findings of science as 
generally applied to man. Thus all ideas 
concerning the duration of man’s existence 
upon the earth which are derived from 
Biblical teachings, must be put on one side 
as being contrary to facts. 

Generally speaking, until the early part 
of the 19th century the idea that man was 
created some 6,000 years ago by a super- 
natural power held undisputed sway over 
the minds of the great bulk of the people. 
So certain was the idea of creation held to 
be true that one eminent divine, Dr. Light- 


‘foot, at one time Vice Chancellor of Cam- 


bridge University, went so far as to fix the 
‘* precise date ’’ of man’s creation. Accord- 
ing to him man was created on the 23rd of 
October, 4004 B.c. at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. A: similar utterance nowadays 
might impel rude people to call him Dr. 
Lighthead. As the historian, Buckle, satiri- 
cally remarked when another eminent divine 
fixed the ‘‘ date.’? of Noah’s entry into the 
Ark, ‘‘ theologians have always been re- 
markable for the exactness of their know- 
ledge on subjects respecting which nothing 
is known.’’ Nowadays, of course, these 
ideas are no longer. considered as serious 
contributions to the study of man and his 
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history. The principle of evolution “has. 
largely superseded the dogmas of theology, 
and it is more and more becoming acknow- 
ledged, even by theologians themselves, that 
man is a product of a process of evolution 
from lower forms of life—‘‘a process of 
evolution going on through millions of 
years.’’ Hence the life history of the human 
race cannot be confined within the narrow 
limits of the more or less orthodox histo- 
rians, who would lead us to believe that 
the history of Britain began with the inva- 
sion of the Romans, or that the history of 
America began with the arrival of the Puri- 
tan fathers from England. 

The same method of enquiry which is em- 
ployed in natural history, as far as origins 
are concerned, must be employed in human 
history, as it has been, during the last 
hundred years with great success. The 
labours of many investigators into human 
origins have brought to light a mass of 
evidence showing that, not for 6,000 years, 
but for more than 100,000 years have 
human beings inhabited the earth. The view 
expressed by Lewis Henry Morgan that the 
existence of mankind extends backwards 
immeasurably and loses itself in a vast and 
profound antiquity, is shared by practically ' 
all the scientists who have investigated the 
history of mankind. Though opinions vary 
among geologists, those who study the 
general structure of the earth, and among 
anthropologists, those who study the physi- 
cal and certain aspects of the social history’ 
of man, concerning the extent of human 
existence, it is generally agreed that any’ 
estimate which falls short of 100.000 years 
may be ignored. ? 

History as commonly understood merely 
refers to the period of human existence dur- 
ing which we have written records. of 
human activities, but the term ‘‘ pre-his- 
toric ’’’ has now become quite common, and 
is generally applied to that vast period ot 
man’s existence about which the ordinary 
written records tell us nothing. . 

The evidence of man’s antiquity is not 
merely confined to the siecameeial of human 
skulls, but is also to bé gathered from the 
relics and tools unearthed from ancient 
river-beds, limestone caverns, lake bottoms, 
rude sepulchres and stone structures in 
many parts of the world. : 

As Paul Lafarque points out in his ‘‘ Evo. . 
lution of Property ’’ the fact ofman being 
a tool-making animal, ‘‘ the discovery of a 


¢é 
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stone implement in a cavern or geological 
stratum is proof as positive of the presence 
of a human being as the human skeleton 
itself.’’ 

Throughout the immense period of time 
that men have roamed ‘‘ our planet,’’ they 
have pushed forward in-their conquest of the 
forces of nature unaided by any power other 
than that of their own mental and physical 
abilities. No supernatural power has guided 
the footsteps of mankind in their long and 
painful journey from savagery to civilisa~ 
tion. Thus must working-class students 
look to the doings and surroundings of man 
alone in order to understand the movements 
of history. 

And now about the struggle of classes. 
The Socialist is often reproached for de- 
claring the exfstence of the class struggle 
as though he created the struggle. As well 
might our opponents reproach Copernicus 
for the earth’s motion round the sun, or-Sir 
Isaac Newton for the law of gravitation. 
The Socialist does not create the struggle, 
he but points to its existence and to the 
lessons to be learned therefrom. The class 
struggle arises from the private or class- 
ownership of the means,of living, the land 
and the other resources of wealth produc- 
tion and distribution. Private property in 
the means of life necessarily implies a social 
system composed of masters and slaves, the 
former living on the proceeds of the exploi- 
‘tation of the latter. , | 

Now how. did these different social classe 
come into existence? It was an idea _ of 
some of the 18th-century philosophers that 
human society was held gogether by some 
sort of contract which was originally entered 
into between those- who governed and those 
who were governed, but this idea is not a 
correct one, as the existence of an armed 


force in all class societies throughout his- ” 


tory bears ample testimony. oer 
Nor. does the so-called ‘‘ physiological 
differences,’? as suggested by certain biolo- 
gists, account for class distinctions.. Class 
«jistinctions between men are tov be found, 
not _by making physiological comparisons 
between human beings, but in the way in 


which they get their living. ‘‘ A beggar,’’ 


says Unterman, ‘‘ has the same physiologi- 
cal organisation as a king.’’ Class differ- 
ences are not bielogical, they are fundamen- 
tally economic in character. If natural 
differences accounted for class distinctions, 


class societies would meet us in every phase . 
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of human history, and such is not the case. 
Morgan points out that, assuming 
100,000 years to be the extent of - man’s 
existence upon the earth, something like 95 
thousand years of this period must have 
been spent by mankind under savagery and 
barbarism. Now since classesadid not arise 
until the higher stage of barbarism, it will 
be gathered that classless society existed 
for by far the greater portion of the period 
of human existence. As Marx observes on 
the questions of classes in modern society : 
One thing, however, is clear, nature does nut 
produce on the one side owners of money or com- 
modities, and on the other men possessing nothing 
but their own labour-power. This relation has 
no natural basis, neither is its social basis one 
that is common to all historical periods. It is 
clearly the result of a past historical development, 
the product of many economical revolutions, of the 
extinction of a whole series of older forms of social 
production.—(Capital, pp. 147-148.) = 
Now the use of private property in the 
means of life did not take place as a result 
of a process of reasoning on the part ot 
human beings, that is to say, men did not 
debate the question as to whether they would 


establish the institution of private property. 


In fact, much: historical evidence exists to 
show that strenuous efforts were made by 
early man to prevent the break up of their 
communal institutions. Private property 
worked its way into the conditions of human 
existence by way of necessity, and had to be 
adopted by mankind as a means of their 
social advancement. The rise of classes, 
with their conflicting interests and struggles, 
is’ to be traced to the economic develop- 
ment we have mentioned, namely, the de- 
velopment of the tools ‘of wealth produc- 
tion, aided by certain discoveries. 

Whilst the productive powers of primitive. 
society yielded no more wealth than was re- 
quired for mere existence, all members ot 
that society who were able jwould be com- 
pelled to devote the whole of their time in 
producing the wherewithal to tive. ‘‘ No 
idlers can be maintained at the cost - of 
society.’’ But when the.productive powers 
of society increased to the extent that. a 


surplus above that which is necessary for 


maintenance is produced, a change in social 
relations is made possible.. The path is 
opened for the formation of distinct social 
classes. We cannot here enter fnto the 


question of the many conditiohs contribut- 


ing to the rise of class society, as our main 
theme concerns the main factor of historical 
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development. Only a few historical ex- 
amples can be given by way of showing the 
truth of our theory of history, and in giving 
these examples it must be understood that 
they are taken from the Eastern part of 
the world, called the Old World, where, 
with certain natural advantages, the course 
of economic development first facilitated the 
rise of private property. The domestication 
of animals, unquestionably one of the great 
discoveries of the world, appears to have 
been one of the main contributions to the 
growth of private property in the means ot 
life. 

As the number of domesticated animals 
grew the more did it become necessary to. 
find grounds for them to graze upon. Con- 
sequently, from taming and rearing ani- 
mals, men were sooner or later compelled 
to turn their attention to agricultural pur- 
suits, and to give up their habits of roam- 
ing from place to place and settle down to 
a more or less fixed habitation. Further, 
the division of labour in tribal society, 
hitherto confined to the sexes, the men en- 
gaged in war, hunting, fishing artd the pro- 
duction of the raw materials for these occu- 
pations, whilst the women were in charge of 
the household, and cooked, sewed and 
weaved, was now extended to men them-. 
selves. Different professions or trades 
arose within the tribal organisation, and_ 
consequent upon the increase of wealth pro- 
duction which followed, the’moré did wealth 


fall into*the possession of certafh families 


within the tribe, which in turn created the 
desire for more wealth. But this could only 
be obtained by the employment of more 
labour power, and to-get thisawas notcpos- 
sible within the tribe itself. The equality 
which prevailed under the conditions of life 
of tribal communism did not allow of men 
being pressed into the service of others. 
The required labour power had to be intro- 


‘duced from outside the tribal organisation. 


The solution’to the problem of finding this 
labour power was found in war. It must 
be noted that tribal man did not extend the 
same feeling of comradeship to. the mem- | 
bers of other tribes as he did to those of his 
own tribe. For other tribes were regarded 
as enemies, and theoretically as well as 
practically every tribe was at war with other 


‘tribes, as in our own times people of other 


nations are regarded’ with suspicion, as 
though they are destined to endanger our 
existence. 
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Hitherto wars had been carried on be- 
tween neighbouring tribes largely on ac- 
count of the scarcity of food. In fact, so 
precarious were the conditions of human 
existence that cannibalism was often re- 
sorted to as a means of averting starvation. 


A tribe which possessed a good hunting 
territory was at all times subject to attack 
from those tribes in a less fortunate posi- 
tion. But the all-round progress made in 
cattle raising and agriculture, which was 
later facilitated by the production of iron, 
altered all this. Wars between tribes were 
now undertaken with other objects in view. 
The captured enemies, instead of being 
killed and: eaten as formerly, were now 
pressed into the service of their conquerors ~ 
by being set to work in the interests of the 
latter; in other words, they were enslaved. 
Says Engels in his work, ‘‘ The Origin of 
the Family ”’ :— 

Under the given historical conditions, the first 
great division of social labour, by increasing the 
productivity of labour, adding to the wealth, and en- 
larging the field of productivity, necessarily carried 
slavery in its wake. Out of the first great division’ 

. Of social ‘labour arose the first great division . of 
society into two classes: masters and servants, 
exploiters“dnd exploited. 

From thts time onwards down to the pre- 
sent day the evolution of society has pro- 
duced different ruling and subject classes, 


‘slavery, though different in degree from 


that of earlier times, still exists as a feature 
of human society. For, slavery it must be 
understood, does not merely mean an inten- 


“ sified form of work, which is the popular 


notion, slavery, is political and economic 
subjection—political in the sense that an 
armed force, exists to. conserve the mono- 
poly of the wealth produced by and stolen 
from the slave class, and economic in that - 
the slave class is divorced fréfM the means 
of life. The question of whether the work 
of the slaves is laborious or otherwise is 
irrelevant to the real ‘meaning of slavery. 
As common experience shows, the vast re- 
sources of wealth production in modern 
society are privately. owned, the owners of 
these taking no part in wealth production, 


‘yet enjoying the wealth produced by those 


who .have to seek their permission in order 
to live, which is the very essence of slavery. 

However, what is important for the 
working-class student of history tonote is.that, 
class society with its consequent enslavement 


of the wealth producers is the result of econo- 


c 
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mic development, and further that it was 
when first established, a step forward in the 
advancement of human society. 

‘‘ We must not forget,’’ says Engels, in 
his work, “Anti Dihring,” that our entire 
economic, political and intellectual develop- 
ment has its foundations in a state of society 
in which slavery was regarded universally 
as necessary. In this sense we may say 
that without the ancient slavery there would 
have been no modern Socialism.”’ 

What is also of importance is that the use 
of force was required to establish class 
society, as the use of force has been neces- 
sary to its existence ever since. ‘‘ Iorce,’’ 
says Marx, ‘‘ is the midwife of the old 
‘society pregnant with the new.”’ 


R. REYNOLDS. 
(To be continued). 


! 


SOCIALISM AND THE MENTAL 
REVOLUTION, 


The human mind, like all things organic 
and otherwise, undergoes a process ot 
change due to the continual change in its 
environment, that is to say, in the condi- 
tions determining its development. This 
simple fact is continually ignored by the 
opponents of Socialist education of all 
shades of thought, from the crusted Tory 
to the impatient Communist, who believes 
in ‘‘ revolution ’? by means of an ‘“ intelli- 
gent minority. ’ 


If we glance over human History we dis-* 


cover that the growth of knowledge and 
mental activity has been by no means uni- 
form or smoothly. regular. There have 
been long periods in which certain ideas, 
expressing themselves in various social 


customs and institutions, have _ reigned. 


supreme only. to be swept asidé’ in-a.com- 
paratively short space of time -by ideas, 
customs and institutions of an opposite 
character. . As instances, we may -cite -the 
‘downfall of paganism and the -triumph of 
Christianity. within .the Roman Empire, 
which marked the passing of the ancient 
’ patriarchal order of society-and the rise of 
feudalism; likewise the break-up of 


Catholicism before the onslaught of Pro- 


testant and Rationalist criticism which coin- 
cided with the decay of feudalism, the 


' seizure of estates of the Church, and the . 


development of modern capitalist society. 
. Up till the last century the’ human mind 


was wrapped in the swaddling clothes of 


bk ‘ , .' 
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religion; therefore changes in the general 
mental outlook of mankind have appeared 
to be simply religious changes. As above 
indicated, however, these changes have 
been closely connected with social and 
political revolutions and the various factions 
in the religious world are found on examin- 
ation to be practically identical with certain 
organised class interests. These interests 
have fought their battles with a_ ferocity 
which is by no means attributable simply to 
fanaticism on speculative or ethical ques- 
tions. Conflicting ‘‘ faiths ’’ have merely 
sanctified in the eyes of their respective 
holders the greed which has been the real 
basis of their hostility. 


In other words, the various classes which 
have in succession arisen and’ dominated 
society, while in a very large measure con- 
scious of their material interests, have not 


understood the forces whose development .- 


has provided them with their position and 
the opportunity of satisfying their ambitions. 
Before these forces could be understood in 
a scientific manner they had first to develop 
to maturity. They had to shake off the 
fetters of ‘‘ individualism ’’ and become 
social in character. 


This event commenced a century and a 
half ago and is known as the_ industrial 
revolution. The death of handicraft and the 
birth of machine industry set free productive 
powers latent in society which revealed for 
tite first time the existence ‘of economic law. 
Various thinkers from the ancients down- 


wards had speculated and arrived at half ~* 


truths concerning the material basis of 


- society; but to make a science of economics, ° 
- and therefore of history, the economic 


forces themselves had to seize upon society, 
as it were, and beat their owt lessons into 
the heads of men. ‘‘ Control us or 
perish! ’’ is the insistent demand these 
forces make to-day; but to control requires 
understanding. Hence the attempt to con- 
trol the economic resources of society is 


‘identified with the shedding of: all supersti- 


tion concerning the nature of. these’ re- 
sources. 


Rebellious classes in the past attributed 


‘their success to the favour of gods or the: 


superiority. of their moral codes; but the 
revolutionary section of the subject class 
of to-day, the wage-slave class, has no use 
for religion or ethics. Science, organised 


_ knowledge, is its* only weapon, : its only 
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means of self-fortification in the struggle for 
emancipation. ‘* Study and learn! ’’ is 
therefore the keynote of Socialist propa- 
ganda. 

““Ha!’’ says our opponent, ‘‘ but the 
masses will never study, they will never 
learn! ’’ and he points to the well-known 
lethargy which sometimes appears to be the 
‘principal mental characteristic of the modern 
slave. He seizes upon a _ half-truth and 
makes of it a lie! 

In spite of all the apathy and apparent in- 
‘difference the masses slowly, but none the 
less surely, ave studying and learning. In- 
‘deed it would be nothing less than a miracle 
if they were not. Face to face with an 
‘environment which is changing more 
rapidly than at any previous period in his- 
tory, each succeeding generation of workers 


sheds something of the superstition of its- 


forbears. One by one the links in the men- 
tal chains are-snapping and the workers’ 
minds strain towards the light. 

Those who assert that the workers will 
mever learn attempt to make the workers’ 
minds an exception to the general law of 
adaptation so apparent everywhere in the 
universe. They postulate a supernatural 
density on the part of the slave and treat 
his ignorance as though it was a basic cause 
instead of an effect of his poverty. When 
one considers the exhausting and, brutal- 
ising nature of the toil exacted from: the 
modern slave the wonder, if any must be, 
that there is any. mental eneey with which 
to think at all. | 


In addition to this physical factor there 


is .the deliberately reactionary ‘“ educa- 


tion ’’ with which the workers are crammed : 


during childhood and the similar influence 
of the daily press. Yet in spite of every 
such effort on the part of the ruling class 


to preserve their mental grip upon their 


slaves, what do we find? 

The Churches have long ago confessed 
their inability to hold their own against 
popular indifference and the effects: of in- 
creasing technical knowledge. The num- 
bers of the workers who willingly absorb 
the dope of religion steadily declines. 


In the realm of politics. we findea similar — 
‘process of disintegration on the part ot 


accepted beliefs~and institutions. | While 
the Socialist does not share the illustons 
current concerning the rise of ‘the Labour 
Party, this much at least is evident, viz., 
that the,parties openly standing for the 
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existing social order are rapidly losing their 
yrip of the workers’ minds. Social changes 
are desired, although their necessary char- 
acter is far from being. correctly under- 
stood. Thus in both fields of traditional 
thought and popular activity, i.e., religion 
and politics, we find a growing scepticism 
concerning things as they are. 

The industrial upheaval has resulted in a 
growth of positive knowledge difficult to 
estimate to its full extent, because of the 
inherent tendency of mental forms to sur- 
vive for some considerable time the steady 
change in their inner content. The process 
can perhaps best be described as one of 
undermining. On the surface the present 
structure appears as it was, but the forces 
beneath are none the less preparing its 
collapse. 


It is the function of the Socialist Party 
to organise the workers as rapidly as the 
change in their environment compels them 
to recognise the social character of the pro- 
cess of production, and consequently the 
necessity of its being controlled in the ‘in- 
terests of society at large if exploitation ana 
poverty for the workers are to be abolished. 
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OQhe Socialist Standard, 


THE DECAY OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY. 


After a meteoric career lasting no more 
than 3 or 4 years the Communist Party in 
this country finds itself trying with” ever 
less success to stem the tide of members 
drifting away to the Labour Party or. into 
apathy. In spite of the blundering inepti- 
tude of its leaders in a sphere which they 


thought. peculiarly their own—the sphere of | 


stunts and political intrigue—they had at 
first a small measure of success. That thay 
‘were able to achieve this was due partly to 
the money received by them from Moscow 
and thrown away in advocating futile msur- 
rectionary ' policies which were always 
promptly disavowed whenever the authori- 
ties threatened suppression, but chiefly due 
to the chaos of trade and production after 
the ‘world war, and the consequent weak- 
- ened hold on ‘the workers’ minds of pre- 
war political ideas and allesiances. But 
even in ground apparently so f@tile the fruit 
of their labours was. ridiculously small in 
comparison to the cost in money and 
energy. 

Although they began with a flourish and 
reported frequent huge accessions of new 
members, they have in fact failed to grow 
and-even to hold their initial position. 
Their total present membership is less than 


the 5,000 who were alleged to have joined - 
them from the I.L.P. in 1922. Weaker 
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numerically, they are weaker too in the re- 
spect they can demand from the class-con- 
scious worker. From vigorous if somewhat 
hysterical hostility towards the Labour 
Party, they turned in 1921 to the United 
Front policy. They then claimed that sup- 
port of anti-working-class candidates was 
not incompatible with the continuation ot 
communist propaganda and the denunciation 
of the very men they were asking the 
workers to vote into power. Incredible as 
it may seem, it required considerable experi-. 
ence to convince them that the communist. 
rank and file would always in this dilemma: 
be compelled to suppress their own views in: 
order not to offend the Labour Party’s capi- 
talist sympathisers. While the job seekers 
and the light-minded intellectual riff-raff 
which had been drawn in by the cash and 
glitter of the Communist. movement saw in 
the new policy only the promise of elevation 
to the House of Commons. The boasted 
thousands of ‘‘ communist ’’ votes given to. 
communist Labour candidates showed, not 
the strength but the weakness of the Com- 
munist Party; the dependence of a so-called’ 
independent organisation on Labour votes. 
and the Labour Party machine. So soon as. 
they found this out the careerists and the 
‘ intellectuals ’’ began to desert the sinking 
ship, following, of course, the ancient cus- 
tom of their kind of giving every excuse 
but the true one. Meynell, Malone, Wind- 
sor and later, Walton Newbold, Ellen Wil- 


kinson and Philips Price are some of those- 


who have left. because of the call of ambi-- 
tion, the passing of the excitement of the: 
earlier months, or simply because they had: 
learned through experience that the funda- 
mental ideas on which Communist Policy 
had been built were partly false and wholly 
inapplicable except in the peculiar conditions 
which gave them birth in Russia. 


The disgust and confusion which follow 
these ‘‘ betrayals ’’ add point to our criti-. 
cism of leader worship; the workers lose: 
more than they can possibly gain from the: 
magnifying of the individual and depen- 
dence on his leadership. Having foolishly 
overrated, they now, spitefully belittle the 
ability of their late members. What is how-. 
ever of rather more importance is the: 
opportunity that offers here of justifying 
the position of the Socialist Party. 

When the Bolsheviks seized power in: 
Russia we alone of the organisations claim- 


ing to be socialist in this ‘country, ‘refused: ~ 
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to be swept off our feet either Re hostile 
prejudice or by misguided enthusiasm. We 
never lent ourselves to capitalist condemna- 
tion of Bolshevik ‘‘ violence,’’ a pastime 
which was very popular with Labour men 
who had been preaching murder for the 
capitalist class during the war, nor did we 
deceive ourselves with unfounded hopes and 
mistake intentions for performances. We 
held that economic backwardness and the 
anti-socialist peasants would forbid the 
establishment of Socialism in Russia, and 
we held that the seizure of power by a 
minority could not succeed, and need not 
be attempted in Great Britain where politi- 
cal traditions, institutions and development 


had been so different. We were told that . 


we were wrong, and the C.P.G.B. came into 
being to show how it could be done. Now, 
seven years after the initial success of the 
Bolsheviks, their too servile imitators are 
having to confess failure. 

Walton Newbold writes (‘‘ Forward,”’ 
Sept. 13th) :— 

Frem the autumn of 1920, although it was ale 
most impossible to see it at ‘the time, Capitalism 
had won, not only the advantage, but the decisive 
advantage, here in Britain as elsewhere. 

There will be no further revolution in Europe 
for many a long year. 

This is strange talk from one who dis- 
coursed then so " glibly and learnedly on the 
‘‘ collapse of capitalism.”’ 


Philips Price, in whose judgment the com-- 


munists were used to express the utmost 
confidence, takes up a similar attitude. He 


- chides the communists with assuming 


that the same process:must be gone through in 
Western Europe as in Russia, where there never 


was a Parliamentary. machine elected in geo- . 
graphical constituencies and on a democratic . 


franchise. (Forward, August 30th.) 


The editor of the ‘‘ Workers’ Weekly ”’ 
tries to minimise the force of his argument 
by offering evidence to show that Newbold 
had for long been expressing more or less 
clearly the views on which he based his re- 
signation. But what are we to think of a 
party which discovers only when a member 
resigns that the opinions be held years be- 
fore are incompatible with the party’s posi- 
tion? 

In December, 1922, Newbold wrote this: 
‘‘ T, like my comrade Saklatvala, am a mem- 
ber of the Labour Party. Either as a mem- 
ber of the Fabian Society or of the I.L.P. 
or otherwise, I have beén a member of that 


party without intermission since the autumy © 
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of 1908. I have never had any cause to 
disagree with the Labour Party as such.’’ 
(‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ Dec. 7, 1922.) 

And as a matter of fact, in December, 
1923, the C.P.G.B.’s official attitude was to 
give unqualified support to all Labour can- 
didates. 

The Manifesto issued by the Executive 


_ Committee of the C.P.G.B. during the elec- 


tion contained an appeal to the workers to 
** Support the Labour and Communist can- 
didates ’’ without any kind of qualification. 
They themselves in the same issue of the 
““ Communist Daily ’’ which printed the ap- 
peal, boasted of the help their members. 
were giving to such men as Jack Mills and 
John Hé6dge. Harry Pollitt, Communist 
candidate, withdrew in favour of the latter 
and spoke on his platform, although Hodge 
refused to give a satisfactory answer to the 
questions put by the unemployed. (‘‘ Com- 
munist Daily,’’ 13th November, 1923.) 

The Communist Party did and does sup- 
port reactionary Labour men, but’ because 
Newbold wanted the criticism of these peo- 
ple to be confined to private meetings, and 
wrote that ‘‘ the moment they came out 
there ‘was to be no difference between the 
most extreme right men and left wingers. 
like himself,’’ he is denounced by the-editor 
of the ‘‘ Workers’ Weekly’ as ‘‘ favour-. 
ing the enemy’ (12th Sept.). The charge- 
is surely more damaging to the accuser than 
to. the accused, for how does Newbold’s 
policy differ from their own of denouncing 
Labour men at private Communist meet- 
ings and then going out to ask workers to 
vote for a Thomas or a. ‘** monstrous 


‘gnome ’’ like Stephen’ Walsh, or allowing 


their members to appeal for votes ©n the 
strength of a letter from MacDonald, as did 
Paul in Manchester? 

And it was the ‘‘ AWoreers’ Weekly ’’ it- 
self under Palme: Dutte’s editorship which 
published after the election an article by: - 
Newbold which contained the following :— 

If we are not proud of Thomas as Thomas we. 
shall be proud of him as a Labour Minister. . Our 
business is to make him feel, the responsibility, 
putting the stress on. the first. word ‘‘ Labour,’ 
rather than the second word ‘‘ Minister.’’ 

In the next few months we shall have to do a 

great deal of barking back at the ‘* boss ”’ class, 

and as little’ as possible, I hope, © of ‘snapping at 
our leaders. 
When, therefore, Palme Dutte goes on to 
say that inspite of Newbold’s defection the 
Communist party ‘*‘ has no reason to revise 
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its attitude to the Labour Party,’’ we can- 
mot refrain from asking what on earth he 
means. Which of its half-dozen policies is 
the C.P. determined to persist in? The 
policy of 1921 of open hostility in theory, 
coupled in fact with the opposition to some 
(MacDonald) and the support of others 
(Naylor), or the policy of 1922 and 1923 ot 
supporting them all where they needed sup- 
port at election times, and keeping the de- 
nunciation where it could do no harm? Or 
the policy of support on the political field 
and opposition to the same persons and 
policies in the Trade Unions? 

Palme Dutte can only reply that they will 
“persist in their policy.’? The fact is that 
the ‘‘ tacticians ’’ blundered again. They 
might themselves be proud of J. H. Thomas, 
but they soon found that the only people 
from whom they could expectsto win sup- 
port were not proud of him at all, and this 
explains why T. Johnson, who in January 


they considered to be a staunch fighter for 


the proletariat, is described in September as 
a ‘‘ capitalist lackey,’’ as are the ministers 
and other supporters of the Labour Govern. 
ment (‘‘ Workers’ Weekly,’’ 12th Sept.). 
And it seems that Newbold and the rest 
of-the ‘‘ traitors ’’ have the laugh after all. 
After they have been ridiculed for ignorance 


and denounced for their ‘cowardice and 


treachery, they will still as Labour candi-, 


dates receive the votes >and assistance of 
.P. members ! 

They cannot even condemn Newbold for 
his imperialist tendencies, for it was while 


he was ‘‘ Communist ’’ member for Mother-: 


well in 1923 that he admits having defended 
the Navy as essential for the protection of 
‘our food ships,’’ and no public condem- 
-mation of him was made by his party. 
(‘‘ Forward,’’ 30th August, 1924.) 
~ It would also be interesting to know what 
is now supposed fo be the attitude of the 
Communists on the question of minority 
revolution. Do they hold with Trotsky 
(“ Communist,’’ 6th Aug., 192]) that the 
victory of the working class ‘‘ can only be 
achieved by the capacity to conduct battles, 
and above all by gaining over the majority 
of the working class.’’ Or doythey still be- 
lieve that an “ intellectual minority ’’ can 
do the work? It was a$ recently as the end 
of 1923 that the German Comntunists made 
a: futile attempt, in spite of the fact that 
their strength, as shown by the Reichstag 
elections, was only about 12 per cent. of the 


e 





votes cast. And the left wing who domi- 
nated the party (980 delegates to 369 ot 
the others combined), referring to this ris- 
ing, were ‘still able to declare, in April, 
1924, that ‘‘ victory—the seizure of power 
by the workers—was not only possible, but 
historically necessary.’ (‘f Workers’ 
Weekly,’? May 16th, 1924.) 

In all this welter of confusion the 
S.P.G.B. stands alone and unshaken. I.L.P. 
pacifists join hands~ with Labour jingoes 
building cruisers to solve unemployment, 
and joyfully endorse in the Dawes Report 
a new attempt to intensify the slavery of 
the European working class; while Commu- 
nists call them knaves, and vote them into 
Parliament. 

The Comniunists, trying to emulate their 
fellow confusionists in the I.L.P., just hug 
themselves with delight because MacDonald 
has. agreed to give a State guarantee of 
interest payments on a £ 40,000,000 Joan to 
Russia, for the benefit of certain financial 
circles. One of their amusing arguments 
is that it will make work for the unem- 
ployed. They have_doubtless overlooked the 
detail that even if work is provided for en- 
gineers now, the ultimate result when Rus- 
sian agriculture has been reorganised and 


brought .up to date by the imported 


machinery, is that this and other countries 


' will have to face the competition of cheap 


Russian wheat. This will be good news for 


‘the unemployed’ agricultural _workers.- 


While the Communist propagates futile 
‘solutions ’’ of insoluble problems, the 

Socialist Bees on propagating socialism. 
‘We extend an urgent invitation to those 

who have seen the Socialist Party stand the 


test of war and would-be revolution and yet ~ 
| maintain thé intellectual ‘strength of its 


position, to come forward and give us mete 
active assistance. 


¢ 


RAMSAY MACDONALD’S ATTACK 


ON THE WORKERS’ STRUGGLE 
AGAINST CAPITAL. 


MacDonald has written a new preface 
to a new edition of his book, ‘‘ Socialism, 
Critical, and Constructive.’’ Its denuncia- 
tion of the workers because they attempt 
resistance to the encroachments of the em- 
ploying: class has pleased the latter and 


-correspondingly startled) many .who had 


never before found cause to doubt the in- 


tegrity of their leader. 
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Below are some extracts :— 

Profiteering has become universal and action has 
shown a deplorable tendency to centre in self. The 
evil has not been confined to the classes generally 
designated as “ ema but has infected _ all 
sections. 

The trade unionist has the same limitation im- 
posed upon him in this respect as the capitalist— 
he cannot advance his interests at the expense of 
his society. No system of thought except 
Socialism not only makes these limitations of wise 
action clear, but indicates the method by which 
Labour may obtain justice. 

It cannot be over-emphasised that public doles, 
Poplarism, strikes for increased wages, limitation 
of output, not only are not Socialism, but may 
mislead the spirit and the policy of the Socialist 
movement. : 

Socialism calls men to give unstinted service in 
return for a reasonable reward measured in terms 
of life, and no one should be more impatient than 
the Sociali$t with the fallacy that a man cannot be 
expected to give the service before he gets the 
reward, 

The Socialist, therefore, looks with some mis- 
givings upon some recent developments in the 
conflicts between Capital and Labour. They are 
contrary to his spirit; he believes they are both 
immoral and uneconomic and will lead to disaster. 

It is only when the worker by brain or by hand 
does his best for society that he will create in 


society that sympathy and support without which 


the Labour movement will never attain its goal. 

There is no need to criticisé these extracts 
in detail. The worker will recognise in 
them the arguments used by every exploiter 
and defender of exploiters, as usual cleverly 
mixed up with an element of indisputable 
truth. Of course, no one supposes that 
strikes, doles and relief, and limitation of 
output are either Socialism or are in them- 


‘selves desirable. They are not Socialism 


any more than they are capitalism. Doles 
and relief are merely part of the industrial 
““ red cross service ”’ which. the, capitalists 
are compelled to organise in order to deal 
with the increasing number of destitute ‘vic- 
tims of the capitalist system. Strikes and 
ca’canny are defensive weapons used by the 
workers against the employing class: They 


_are difficult, costly, and sometimes danger- ~ 


ous to those who use them, but they are 
justified if, on the whole, the gains,.in the 


' shape of concessions from the masters, are 


greater than the cost to the workers in loss 
of wages, hardship, etc. 

Capitalism is a system of society in which 
the wealthy property-owner, lives without 
working, and the poverty-stricken worker 
toils to provide the wealth of the propertied 
class. The capitalist to maintain so de- 
lightful a situation, makes use of the lock- 
out, limitation of output, and, if need be, 
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the open legal violence of the armed forces. 
The workers, driven to desperation, make 
such feeble resistance as they are able, not 
because the action is in itself something de- 
sirable but because it is necessary. It is 
this which MacDonald sees fit to condemn. 

If these actions were in addition, the 
means of attaining Socialism they would be 
more than justified from a working-class 
standpoint, however obnoxious to Mac- 
Donald and his masters. Our criticism is 
that the real way out of the evils of capita- 
lism is simpler and easier than strikes or 
ca’canny. Given socialist knowledge, the 
workers have within their grasp the power 
to control Parliament and the rest of the 
political machinery, and that control would 
enable them to establish Socialism. In the 
meantime they ought and must struggle to 
defend their standard of living against the 
employers’ attacks. This and the struggle 
for power is the class struggle which the 
socialist recognises as the basis of the poli- 
tical parties and political disputes of modern 
society. 

Even Brailsford, editor of the ‘‘ New 
Leader ’’ (19th Sept.), had to protest 
against MacDonald’s words, and was re- 
duced to offering the paltry excuse that 
MacDonald is a. ‘‘ very tired.man.’’ If 
MacDonald only writes anti-socialist drivel 
when he is “‘ tired,’’ then he cannot be the 
man of vigour his biographers represent 
him to be. But Brailsford deserves our 
thanks for a delicious little story he tells 
illustrating the mentality of the I.L.P. 
membership. iS 

In his youth he-once. made the almost 
fatal mistake of referring to the ‘‘ class 
struggle at anol.L.P.. meeting. Then 

‘one of our veteran leaders came -to me 


. when, I sat down, and whispered in_ his 


kindly fatherly way {though I had shocked ~ 
him deeply) ‘ We never speak of. the class 
struggle.in the [.L.P.’ ” . | 
But to be serious again, what MacDonald 
writes is indeed a piece of staggéring impu- 
dence. He forgets that he has enjoyed a 
standard of comfort far above that of the 


trade unionists whom he charges with profi- -- 


teering, and it does not fall to their lot to 
receive the Cabinet Minister’s salary 
granted by a grateful ruling class to treach- 
erous Labour leaders. 

And while we are on the subject of 
‘ profiteering,’’ we suggest that MacDon- 
ald might fittingly offer his advice to his 


‘ 
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generous friend Sir A. Grant. He it was 
who endowed a library, open-heartedly 
made MacDonald a gift of £1,500 a year 
for life, and received a Baronetcy. ; 
He also it is whose firm has the reputation 
of being one of the most grinding exploiters 
in the biscuit-making industry. 
R. 


SOCIALISM AND THE LABOUR. 
MOVEMENT. 
A CRITIC ANSWERED. 


15, Grenville Street, 
Dublin. 
Dear Comrade, 

As a member of the working class, I am very 
interested in your party and the Socialist Standard. 
Some months ago a member of your party was in 
this town and he left a few of us thinking. For 
myself I must say that the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain has very little chance of ever making the 
working-class Socialists. . First, because they do 
not definitely take their place among the workers 
and engage in the struggle between the workers 
and‘the capitalist class which is unceasing, rather 
do they -preach that nothing except the political 
battle ,matter, forgetting that without the 
economic and the defence forces of the working 
class movement parliaments, or political institu- 
tions are valueless as the capitalist could afford to 
laugh at the attempts of a band of politicians 
trying to control the implements that are in his 
hands. The only hope that Socialism may be 
achieved is in a combination of all the industrial 
workers organised as a class together with the 
defence forces that it will have to fashion in its 
own defence, and lastly the use, if necessary, as a 
supplement political action. Propaganda for 
political action will be helped as the struggle of the 
class conscious and organised workers goes on. 
My chief idea in writing’ was to urge~ that 
sectarianism inside the working class should cease 
and that small bodies like the S.P.G.B. ought to 
get into the Labour movement and put their in- 
fluence on the side of unity, otherwise there will 
be doubts as to their sincerity. In this town the 
S.P.G.B. has one individual as a member, and 


there are fotelligent young men calling themselves 


Communists, He and they are a group who unite 
in their refusal to assist the mass of the workers 
who are out for the Workers’ Republic. -Why 
do such people, Communists and Socialists, anger 
the working class by their hair-splitting differ- 
ences? -Why is it that capitalists whom we are 
trying to down manage to keep united while we 
are divided, yet we are all out for working: class 
control of the means and instruments of production 


and distribution? Therefore I would urge that in- , 


side the working class is your place. 
Yours fraternally, 


P. CUNNINGHAM. 


REPLY. TO P. CUNNINGHAM. 


- Your letter has been passed on to me for 


reply, but I find reply difficult because your 


+ 
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letter contains only baseless assertions and 
muddled ideas. 

In the first place, capitalist conditions 
make socialists; we only assist the educa- 
tional work of conditions. 

You say that we do not take our place 
among the workers in the struggle. {don’t 
know where you get your information from, 
but you are evidently badly misinformed. 
The members of the S.P.G.B. are working 
men and working women. They work in fac- 
tories, mills and workshops, and take part 
with their fellow workers in the daily ana 
weekly struggle for the best conditions of 
labour that can be obtained. But while 
doing so they point out the limits of this 
struggle and the impossibility of over- 
throwing capitalism by industrial methods. 
They therefore agitate among their fellows 
for political action. In the S.P.G.B. they 
are organised for the political struggle; 
class-conscious revolutionary action for the 
establishment of Socialism. 

What do you mean by ‘‘ the ecénomic and 
the defence forces of the working-class 
movement ’’? There is only one forcé that 
is worthy of a moment’s consideration—the 
force that operates as powder and _ shot, 
bombs, poison gas, and so forth; the force 


that is bottled up in aeroplanes, battleships, 


and tanks; the murderous force that can 
blow thousands of us to bits and spread ruin 
and desolation over large territories in the 
wink of an eye. Have the experiences of 
war, Of strikes, and of battering of native 
populations taught you nothing? And this 
mighty death-dealing machine is operated 
from parliament—in_ Britain, from the 
House of Commons. They can crush any 
working-class uprising almost before the 
workers havéDbegun to move, as many a 
man, eating his heart out in prison, has 
learnt to his sorrow. 

-Now what can the workers bring to 


combat this political machine? Nothing 


but. cmpty stomachs and brickbats. Their 
wages are not sufficient to enable them to 
purchase anything beyond a few rifles, and 


‘any attempt to manufacture munitions 


(which could only be done on such a small 
scale as to be valueless) or to tamper with 
the soldiers or sailors would, and has been, 
rapidly met with a term of imprisonment. 
Up against the political machinery the 
workers are helpless, and yet, the irony of 
it, they can obtain control of this machinery 
as soon as they wish. 
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On the industrial field the workers are 
faced with the misery and demoralisation 
produced by repeated failures. On the 
political field they are faced with corgplete 
success as soon as they are clear about the 
objective and the way to obtain it. It is 
easier to organise workers effectively for 
sound political action than it is to organise 
them for industrial action alone, because in 
the one direction complete success is within 
their grasp, whilst in the other ultimate 
defeat is certain. The two positions can 
easily be demonstrated by illustrations that 
will satisfy the average worker, who is not 
either a blind worshipper of idols or empty 
phrases, or whose head is not filled with 
the fatal delusions of the communist. 

To take another of your points. The 
implements of production are in the pos- 
session of the capitalist because he can re- 
sist by force any attempt made by the 
workers to take them. That is why, the 


‘capitalist laughs. But when the workers, 


through delegates they control, take pos-- 
session of the force the laugh will dis- 
appear, as it disappeared from theAfaces of 
the people composing each class that in the 
past Jost political power and with it 
economic ownership. Space is too limited 
for me to give illustrations of this fact here, 
but you have only to ask and you will re- 
ceive plenty of illustrations in*a future num- 
ber of this paper. 

You ask us to unite with others in ‘‘ the 
Labour movement.’’ But for what are we 
to unite? Mere unity is meaningless by 
itself. Are we to unite with the Labour, 
Party to help the capitalists to obtain more 
profits and the workers to become more 
docite slaves? Are we to unite with people 
like J. R. Clynes? He is, president: of the 
League of the British Commonwealth that 
has issued a leaflet stating : 


| 








i 
| 


The ‘“ League of the British Commonwealth x i 


demands, therefore, the nationalisation of our 

principal banks as the only permanent remedy for 

unemployment ; but this does not imply or involve 
the nationalisation of -land, industry, or anything 
else. 

Masses of workers are Liberals, masses 
are Conservatives; do you want us to unite 
with either or both of these? You see, 
unity depends upor the objective and the 
means to obtain the objective. But I am 
forgetting, you consider political action to 
be useless, therefore I presume you are not 
in favour of uniting with bodies that urge 
the workers to action you consider useless? 
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If this is so, take care you are not throw- 
ing a boomerang. Take care some mem- 
bers of the Labour Party may not be 
accusing you of ‘ splitting the ranks.”’ 

Irom your letter it would appear that the 
fraction you favour is that rapidly diminish- 
ing quantity going under the name of Com- 
munist. But it is difficult to find out on 
what policy one could unite with the Com- 
munists, except on the policy of finding out 
that one is constantly making mistakes and 
must start again with a new shibboleth— 
rather a barren outlook you must admit. 

You say the mass of the workers are out 
for the, Workers’ Republic. Wake up, 
friend, your blissful dreams are far, far 
away from the truth. The mass of the 
workers are, alas, supporters of capitalism, 
and your foolish statement suggests to me 
that you mix very little with your fellow 
workers. Come down from your attic ot 
dreams and learn the realities of life before 
tendering advice to those who are engaged 
in the struggle for Socialism. 

You wind up with the absurd statement 
that ‘* we are all out for working-class con- 
trol of the means and instruments of pro- 
duction and distribution.” If this is so, 
why all the fuss and propaganda? And 
why, above all, isn’t Socialism here now? 
Anyhow who are the ‘‘wwe’’. to whom you 
refer? ' 


Finally people may be ‘‘ out for ’’? many 
things but the point is are’they’ acting’ in 
a way that will obtain for them the object 
of their: desires? I might be ‘‘ out’’ to 
visit France ‘but if I started from the North 
of England to.swim there via Greenland. 
there would not be much likelihood of mv 


arrival. The means cannot be separated | 
from the end. There are many people who 
claim to be ‘‘ out for ’’ Socialism, but their 
actions give the lie to the claim and push 
farther into the future the- wished-for ob- 
jective. The Labour Party, for ‘instance,’ 
who urged the workers to take part in the 


. late war, and who engage the attention of 


workers upon a multitude of questions that 
are of no value. Then there are also the 
Communists, who change their minds every 
few weeks; continually find out that they 
have been making mistakes; ask the work- 
ers to trust them completely, and then work 
might and main to-drive the workers into 
the shambles. 

We are of the working class, inside the 
working class, and working our hardest to 
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assist our fellow workers to understand 
that in Socialism lies their only salvation ; 
and that the only way to obtain Socialism, 
once understanding and desiring it, is to 
capture the political machinery from the 
capitalist so that we can dispossess them of 
the power they wield and the wealth they 


have stolen. 
GILMAC. 


SOME QUESTIONS ON 


SOCIALIST POLICY. 


A correspondent (F. L. Remington, of 
Leicester) in sending us his views on cur- 
rent politics, asks some questions relative 
to Socialist policy. These matters have 
been dealt with in the .Socialist Standard 
before, but as they may be of interest at the 
present time we are e FeBWATE to the ques- 
tions here. 


(1) DOES THE §S.P.G.B, TAKE PART IN 
MUNICIPAL POLITICS ? 


The answer to this-question is contained 
in our Declaration of Principles, which de- 
clares for thé conquest of the powers of 
government, local and national. 

The master class spend huge sums to 
control local bodies, as these are a sub-divi- 
sion of the government of capitalism. It is 
important for the masters to control these 
councils, etc., and therefore it is equally im- 
portant to dislodge the capitalists from 
power wherever they control. 

The waging of the class struggle involves 
the conqu:t by the workers of the institu- 
tions of control, and hence Socialists must 
fight for conquest of local and national 
machinery of government. We do not take 
part in municipal elections to administer 
capitalism, but to advance the interests of 


Socialism. The Socialist Party municipal: 


election address tells the workers how little 
could be gained in improvements while 
capitalism lasts, and therefore in local as 
well as national elections we ask for votes 
from those alone who realise.that the aboll- 
tion of the present system and replacement 
by Socialism is the only hope of the working 
class. Socialists if elected to municipal 
bodies would use them as vantage points in 
the class struggle and to sound the message 
of Socialism to the unconverted workers. 


(2) WHAT IS OUR OPPOSITION TO THE S.L.P.? 
The answer is contained in our Party 
Manifesto, and in many articles in the 


Socialist Standard during the years when 
the S.L.P. was an active body. Our oppo- 
sition to the S.L.P. may be summarised 
thus: (1) Their lack of understanding of the 
class struggle shown by their reliance on 
industrial action as the workers’ remedy. 
(2) Their muddle-headed and continually 
changing views on fundamental points of 
policy, such as war, soviets, unity stunts, 
etc. (3) Lacking sound views on Socialist 
policy, they have simply followed the ups 
and downs of the American S.L.P., and are 
not evidently able to take up a consistent 
and firmly grounded: Socialist position. 


(3) WHAT ABOUT TAKING THE OATH OF ALLE- 
GIANCE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ? 


The answer to that question is implied in 
the Socialist need for getting political con- 
trol. If we are to refuse to take oaths, 
then there is no chance for controlling 
parliament. The questioner does not fully 
realise the implications of the class struggle. 
Socialists are not simply waging war against 
detail grievances in the system. They are 
fighting against the system as a whole. As 
political action is necessary. to workers’ 


truimph, Socialists cannot stop at taking: 


oaths imposed upon them by the ruling 
class. There is nothing revolutionary in 
fighting against oaths, and by concentrat- 
ing the electorates’ attention on the oath, 
Socialism is left aside as the issue. - Repub- 
licans and Atheists like’ Bradlaugh can re- 
fuse* to take - oaths, eioug” they are 
bitter anti-Socialists. 

The taking of oaths mpoees by ruling 
classes has never prevented them being 


- ignored when interest dictated it. The 


English Revolution of the 17th centyry was 
carried through in Parliament by men who 


took oaths to Kings they beheaded or drove 


from the throne. 


Constitutionalists in Russia took oaths to’ 
‘the Czar and his Government in several 


Dumas, but that did not prevent them from 
breaking their oaths when opportunity pre- 
sented itself, and so abolishing the Czar’s 
rule. In times of revolution in every coun- 
try oaths have been broken by those who 


-have been compelled to swear allegiance jto 


the ruling power of the time. If Socialists 
are to keep out of Parliament because of 
formal matters of proceduré, then the rul- 


*Bradlaugh refused to take the oath at first but 
was willing afterwards. Then, ‘however, the 
Government refused to let him take the oath. 
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ing class can keep on imposing conditions 
which they think you will refuse. 

Our correspondent’s idea is that the pro- 
paganda value of refusing to take the oath 
would be great. Possibly he is correct in 
this. But it would not be propaganda for 
Socialism or for the working class. It 
would be propaganda against the oath, and 
would not rouse or involve a class issue. 

It would appeal to reformers, anti-monar- 
chists, anarchists, and atheists, etc., people 
generally who are busy fighting effects or 
dealing with one aspect of capitalism. 

THE EpiToR1AL CoMMITTEE. 


‘THE CLASS STRUGGLES IN 
FRANCE.”—(1848—1850). 
By Karl Marx. 


(Published by the New York Labor News 
o. : $2.00.) 
Translated by Henry Kuhn. 


A melancholy significance attaches to this 
volume, as the long preface was the last 
thing Engels wrote for publication before 
his death in 1895. 

The, work consists of four articles, origin- 
ally published in the Neue Rheinische Zet- 
tung in 1850, or just after the events re- 
corded had taken place. The masterly 
analysis of the course of those events, with 
the penetration into the causes of the defeat 
of:the working class, dre all in Marx’s-best 


style. While he was the first to recognise 


this defeat and -its causes, the wide area of 
the revolution occurring in the principal 
countries of Europe, misled both himself 
and Engels as to the period when the work- 
ing class would march to victory. 

In this volume are given the details and 
materials, that were again briefly surveyed 


and summed up, after the coup d’etat ot 


Louis Bonaparte, in the famous | Bigh 
teenth Brumaire of Louts Bonaparte.’’ 


‘The Class Struggles in France ’’: form: 


an introduction to the Eighteenth Brumaire, 
while the latter sums up the whole period 
1848-1851 in the light of the later develop- 
ments. The two works are thus comple- 
mentary and should be studied together for 
a full understanding of that exciting period. 

Today this study is of spechal® import- 


‘ance in view of the claims made by certain 


self-styled ‘‘ leaders” of the working class 


for the use of methods and tactics that these | 
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volumes show to be completely useless in 
present day conditions. 

It is here that Engels’ splendid preface is 
so valuable. Written 45 years after the 
events referred to above, Engels could show 
how true were the main sections of the 


' analysis, while admitting the errors in fore- 


cast made by Marx and himself. But it is. 
on the question of the tactics to be used by 
the working class that the greatest lessons. 
are to be learnt. The view held by the 
Independent Labour Party and the Com- 
munist Party that Socialism will be estab- 
lished by an ‘‘ intelligent minority ’’ lead- 
ing the masses of the workers, looks curious 
in face of the following statement on p. 9:— 

The proletarian’ masses themselves, even after 
their Paris victory, were absolutely at sea as to the 
course to be pursued. And yet there was the 
movement—instinctive, spontaneous, irrepressible. 
Was not that just the situation wherein the revolu-. 
tion must succeed, led by a minority it is true, but 
this time not in the interests of that minority but 
in the most specific interests of the majority. 
This statement might have been taken to- 

day from one of the papers of the two. 
organisations mentioned. But with pitiless. 
logic Engels points out on p. 10 :— 

History has proved us wrong and all others who: 
thought similarly. It has made clear that the 
status of economic development on the Continent 
was then by ‘no means ripe for the abolition of 
capitalist production. 

Yet some who claim to have. studied 
Marx’s teachings try to argue that it is 
possible to establish Socialism under econo- 
mic conditions far Jess ripe than those exist- 
ing in 1848, and with a working class much 
inferior in knowledge to those of France in 
that day. 

Equally crushing is Engels’ exposure of 
the absurdity of supposing that the working 
class can oppose the Army and Navy qvith 
weapons of physical force, in street fights, 
as advocated by many Communists. and 
Anarchists, After analysing the revolts in 
the various capitals of Europe, and show: 
ing why temporary successes in some places 
was followed by defeat in all of them, he 
Says :— 

Since then much more has been changed, all in 
favour of the military. If the cities have become 
larger, so have the armies. Paris and Berlin, 
since 1848, have quadrupled, but their garrisons 
have grown more than that: These garrisons, by 
means of the railroads, may be doubled inside of 
twenty-four hours, and in forty-eight hours may 
‘swell to gigantic armies. The armament of these 


enormously augmented troops has become incom- 
parably more effective. In 1848 the smooth bore, 
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muzzle-loaded percussion rifle, to-day the small 
calibre, magazine breech loader, shooting four 
times as far, ten times as accurately, and ten 
times as quickly as the former. At that time the 
solid projectiles and case shot of the artillery with 
relatively weak effect, to-day the percussion shell, 
one of which suffices to shatter the best barricade. 
oa Even if on the side of the insurrection 
there be more trained soldiers, it wiltbecome more 
difficult to arm them. The hunting and sporting 
rifles of the warehouses—even if the police has not 
rendered them useless by the removal of a part of 
the mechanism—are no match for the magazine 
rifle of the soldier, even at close quarters.—(Pages 

22-23.) 

If this was true twenty-nine years ago, 
how much more does it apply to-day when 
in addition to all the above advantages, the 
modern army possesses poison gas, aero- 
planes and bombs. What was considered by 
Engels as a lunatic’s action then, can only 
be considered as quite brainless to-day. Yet 
such action still has its advocates ! 

The final view of the veteran who had 
lived and taken part in so many stirring 
events, whose immense knowledge and great 
intellect were combined in a calm survey of 
the conditions around him, is given on 
‘page 24 :— | | 
- ‘The time is past for revolutions carried through 

by small minorities at the head of unconscious 

masses. When it gets to be a matter of the com- 
plete transformation of the social organization, the 
masses themselves must participate, must under- 
stand what is at stake and why they are to act. 


That much the history of the last fifty years has 
taught us. But so that the masses may under- 


stand what is to be done, long and persistent work - 


is required, and it is this work that we are now 
performing with results that drive our enemies to 
despair. : 
.Such is the lesson this volume drives 
home. In view of its value to the workers, 
it is a great pity it has not been produced 


in a cheaper form. The price, at the pre-. 
sent rate of exchange, is about 10/-, a sum. 
beyond the power of most workers to pay 


for a book of 200 pages. ; 
| (ae 


S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 


Sundays: Finsbury Park, 6 p.m. 
Clapham Common, 6 p.m. 
Leytonstone, The Green Man, 11.30 a.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park, 3 p.m. 


Mondays: Highbury Corner, 8 p.nf. 
Garnault Place, Clerkenwell, 8 p.m: 
Thursdays: Dalston, Queen’s Road, 8.30 p.m. 
Friday: Stratford, Water Lane, 8 p.m. 
Tooting, Church Lane, 8 p.m. 
Walthamstow, High Street, (Opposite Baths), 8 p.m. 
Saturdays: Xkdmonton, The Green, 8 p,m. 
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PARTY. 
OF QREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own. | 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master clase, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic control 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. z : 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken ~ 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for thé conquest, of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interésts, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically oppoeed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls ypon 
the members of the working class of this country to - 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 


slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentin the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 





Published by Tue Sociaztst Party of Great Beitain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 
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[MontTHLy, TWOPENCB. 


THE SOCIALIST 


VERSUS 


THE VOTE CATCHER. 


Some few years ago, in the suburb known 
as Battenham, there lived a poor workman 
. whose name was Hyam Eezi. He was poor 
in that his clothing was shoddy, his food 
coarse and adulterated, his habitation mean, 
inconvenient and hired by the week, his hold 
upon life so precarious that starvation or 
pauperism were ever on the horizon. He 
owned no land: nor anything beyond the 


rags upon his back and the few articles: of 


- 


utility with which he had furnished his hired 


house. 

He himself lived by letting himself upon 
hire, the process being as follows. Being 
possessed of nothing material beyond- the 
few poor articles mentioned, and driven by 
the stern goad of hunger, he found that he 
still possessed one saleable thing—his 
energy. He had read no history, so he did 
not: know. how he and those around him 
had become landless, propertylgss outcasts 
in a land of plenty. 


they had ever been, and thus would remain. 
And so his main concern was to find some 


hirer of human labour, and lend his services: 


to him for as long a time as possible and 
for as large a sum as possible. Unfor- 
tunately he found that so many hundreds of 
those arotind him were in like case, that the 
hirers were enabled to select those who 
would take the smallest sum, or alterna- 
tively those who could work the hardest or 
most skilfully. He, therefore, found that, 
no matter how hard he worked or at what 
occupation, the sum he received each week 
barely sufficed to keep him and his family in 
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He just took things 
as he found them, and imagined that thus. 


“meant. 


their poor standard of ‘‘ comfort’’ and 


security. Security! Ever before him there 
loomed the prospect of finding in his pay 
envelope a little slip of paper, bearing the 
dread intimation that his services were no 
longer necessary. What puzzled him, 
when he really did sit down to think the 
matter out, was the undoubted fact that 
when he and his mates had worked so hard 
that the warehouses were overflowing with 
goods, then was the most likely time for the 
‘‘ sack,’ as they called it. Terms like 
‘* over-production,’’ ‘‘ slump,’’ ‘* glutted 
nrarkets,’’ etc., filtered down to him, but he 

had but the haziest idea of what they all ~ 
The hunt for a master began anew. 
Presently he found one; or after an interval 


‘of semi-starvation the old-one took him back © | 
. again. The process is repeated, and so the 


years pass. | 

And then a great excitement stirs his 
drab life. There is an Election. Certain 
shiny-hatted, sleek, ccmfortable looking 
gentlemen appear, and profess to take an 
absorbing interest in his welfare. All his 
troubles, he is’told, are directly traceable 
to Free Imports, lack of Preference, want 
of Stability, Foreign Competition, and the 
Crass Stupidity of the existing Government. 
The remedy is quite simple. Just put a 
little cross opposite the shiny-hatted gentle- 
man’s name, and Prosperity will dawn upon 
all. j 

The next few years are spent in continuing 
to hire himself out when fortunate enough 


to find a hirer, and in wondering when the 


promised Prosperity will arrive, or what 
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form it was supposed to take. Suddenly 
the mystery is solved. He has_ been 
betrayed, swindled, duped. How does he 
know that? Another gentleman is good 
enough to devote much of his-spare time 
to patiently explaining what is wrong. A 
rash of handbills, cards, posters, etc., has 
broken out, and he gathers that another 
Election is arranged for him. The gentle- 
man explains that the individual who 
cajoled his vote from him last time is one 
of an unscrupulous gang of self-seekers who 
are bent on ruining the country. They are 
hypocrites, liars and fools, their sole aim 
being the feathering of their own nests at 
the expense of the honest working man. 
‘‘“What have they done for you,’’ he asks 
searchingly. .Hyam has no difficulty in 
replying, ‘‘ Nothing.’’ Fortunately the 
remedy is simple. This gentleman stands 
for Peace, Retrenchment and Reform; 
Economy, Progress and a’ Free Breakfast 
Table; Justice, Liberty and No Tariffs. 
The mellifluous flow of high-sounding 
words leaves Hyam slightly dazed. They 
are not part of his everyday vocabulary and 


he cannot connect them with any article of — 


use in his daily life, unless it be the Free 
Breakfast Table. That sounds promising, 
anyhow. He can’t do less thar the previous 
blighter, thinks Hyam, so here goes my 
vote for the gent that has shown him up. 

It is needless to recount how the ship of 
prosperity again seemed to have mistaken 
the harbour and put intd some more distant 
haven. The cause of this was made-clear 
-as crystal.to our friend Hyam Eezi by a 
‘simple working man. The occasion was 
another General Election, and this man 
proved in the most convincing manner that 
the previous two gentlemen were arrant 
swindlers, both of them employers of labour 
and consequently living upon the ill-gotten 
wealth they sweated from the honest 
workers. What we wanted was a fair day’s 
pay. for a fair day’s work, also pensions 
for mothers, also no taxes on food, also 
etter education. What we wanted was 
Peace in Europe; Houses to let at low 
Rents; No Profiteering; No Inhabited 
House Duty; No Entertainment Tax; 
Larger Unemployment Dole; More Scholar- 
ships; Cheap Electricity; Sugar | Beet 
Factories,- and, above all, No Unemploy- 
ment. ’ 

Who could resist it? Not Hyam Eezi! 


Here was a man of his own class, who. 
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talked his own language. Here were things 
he could understand. Houses at low 
rents! No Profiteering! No Unemploy- 
ment! These were ideas he could handle. 
And the remedy was so exquisitely simple.. 
Just put a little cross opposite this honest 
toiler’s name and the Dawn was guaranteed 
visible within a few short weeks. God! 
would polling day never arrive? 

Alas! The months have gone by with 
little to distinguish them from the drab 
years before. Hyam still hires himself out 
when he can find a hirer, and starves when. 
he can’t. The honest working man of his 
last choice is painfully explaining to him 
how the main caravan missed its way, but 
how grateful he should be for what has been 
salvaged. The capitalists of France and 


of Germany are on much better terms; the 


capitalists of England and of France are 
happier together; the ‘‘ socialist ’’ capital- 
ists of Russia and the ordinary capitalists 
of England are in a fair way to doing 
business; the low-rented houses are, er— 


-on paper; the thirty million pounds (think 


of it, Hyam!) a year off food taxes has 
reduced the cost of living, except where it 
has gone up; the landlord has been freed 
of the irritating Inhabitated House Duty ;. 
your seat at the “‘ pictures ’’ has gone down 
a whole penny—in some places; we have 
increased the pittance to ex-Service -men, 
whom we sent to be butchered in the War; 
we have , but Hyam is_ bewildered.. 


’ He asks himself what all this means to him.. 


Receiving no answer, he seeks out one of 
those ‘‘ extremist ’’ fellows who works in: 
the same shop, and inquires rather irrele- 


. vantly: ‘‘ Where the devil are we, mate?.’’ 


‘*Mate’’ replies: ‘‘ Look here, Hyam: 
boy, the main thing that’s wrong is your- 
self. All these loquacious gentlemen have 
had one thing in common. They have 
invited you to trust them. You have done 
so; that is why you now find yourself 
‘trussed.’ Your trouble is glaringly 
thrust in your face every morning, but you 
are so used to it, you don’t notice it. You 
‘ book-on,’ or ‘ clock-on ’ at a definite time, 
and after some hours have gone, you * book- 
off.’ But you feel different, ;don’t you? 


Something has gone from you; you are * 


tired; you have less energy. There you 
have it. The firm have had so many hours 
of your energy—and what have they given 


- you in exchange? A wage. And _ what 
does a wage represent? The cost of replac-- 
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ing the energy, plus a bit to enable you to 
bring up kiddies to take your place. Many 
factors make wages vary, but the point 
round which they vary is the average cost 
of living. So you see, Hyam, you are a 
thing of hire, a piece of merchandise, a 
commodity. In selling your energy, you 
sell yourself, for you are inseparable. You 
sell yourself—a piece at a time; and when 
your energy thins off, you are scrapped. 


‘Foreign Agreements don’t help you; 


Russian and German Loans don’t help you. 
You still remain a worker. The whole 
collection of Pensions,’ Insurances, Health 
Benefits, etc., do not really affect you. You 
remain a worker. Cheap rents, cheap food, 
low rents, low taxes, cheap everything, do 
not affect you. Cheap cost of living means 
cheap wages. With any wages, high or 
low, you remain a worker. And that is the 
whole trouble. Palliatives do not palliate ; 
‘benefits’ do not benefit; ‘ something 
now ’ means next to nothing for ever. 

‘‘ The system under which we live is 
called Capitalism. Under it the land, 
factories and means by which we all live are 
owned by small groups of people. The 
workers, the great mass of the people, hire 
themselves out to the capitalist at so much 
per day, per week or per month. The 
result of their toil goes to the owners of 


the tools of production; the’ workers get 


their hire. When the capitalists cannot 
make a profit out of the hire of labour they 
stop hiring it and the labourer  starves. 
Starving men are desperate men, so good, 
kind capitalism arranges a scheme of 
Insurance, that just sufficiently dulls the 
edge of desperation to secure the continu- 
ance of the system of capitalism. Your 
Labour party has sounded the loud trumpet 
over their having increased this ‘‘ benefit.”’ 


You can read this little lesson for yourself, 
can’t you. . ° 
©The Socialist says there is one . 


las 


problem, and one problem only, before the 
worker: his wage-slavery. There is one solu- 
tion andone solutiononlyfor hisproblem; that 
he andhisfellowsmustown the means whereby 
they all live. To do this they must capture 
the political machinery of society—Parlia- 
ment—not by trusting to any glib-tongued 
orator to do something for them, but by 
organising in the workers’ party, the 
Socialist Party, to capture and use the poli- 
tical machinery in the interests of the whole 
working class. That is a very brief outline 
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of Socialism, and if it appeals to you, don’t 
trust any mbre to people who are going to 
bring Utopia here without the least effort 
on your part, but come into the Socialist 
Party and work for Socialism. Socialism 
will come when enough of you want it. 
Why not begin to work now, Hyam? ”’ 
W. T. H. 


WHY SOCIALISTS OPPOSE 
NATIONALISATION. 


THE CASE AGAINST GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP. 


The Soéialist propagandist is frequently 
asked by opponents, and by those who sym- 
pathise but are only slightly acquainted with 
the Socialist case, to defend ‘* Nationalisa- 
tion.’’ It is usually with surprise that the 
enquirer learns that the Socialist Party is 
not in favour of, but opposed to, the many 
forms of State or Municipal ownership. 

While a few Conservatives, considerable 
numbers of Liberals, the bulk of the Labour 
Party, and the I.L.P. are advocates of 
Nationalisation, the Socialist Party does not 
hold that the workers can usefully support 
this demand. Our general reason is one 
that lies at the back of all our principles, 
that is, that Nationalisation will not benefft 
the workers. It is a matter of complete 
indifference to us whether this or any other 
ptoposal is, or is not, useful to the other 


_class, the employers. 


What, then, is Nationalisation? Let us 


take the mining industry as an illustration. | 


At present certain moneyed people, 
capitalists, invest part of their capital in the 
lease of coal-bearing soil, machinery, etc., 
and use part in employing miners and clerks 
and managers to carry on the various pro- 
cesses connected with the hewing, hauling, 
sale, and distribution of coal. After they 
have paid wages and all expenses, they ex- 
pect to, and actually do, receive in the price 
of their coal an amount greater than the 
total they have ‘spent on getting and selling 
it. The difference between income and ex- 
penditure goes into the pockets of the share- 
holders or owners as profits or dividends, 
and this happens irrespective of whether 
those shareholders have or have not any 
knowledge of coal-getting, and irrespective 
of whether they spend the whole of their 
time idling and enjoying themselves, or 
whether they take an active interest in the 
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concern in which their money is invested. 
Generally speaking, the amount of their 
profits depends not on their own efforts, but 
‘on the amount of capital they happen to 
possess. 
This is the normal organisation of the 
capitalist system in its undeveloped or 
‘‘ competitive ’’ stage, and it is objected to 
by us and by the advocates of Nationalisa- 
tion. The agreement between us, however, 
does not go very far. We object to the 
control of the means of life being in the 
hands of non-workers. We object to the 
owners of capital being permitted to con- 
sume part of the wealth the workers have 
produced while they take no active part in 
production themselves. We hold that society 
can now dispense with the capitalist class, 
because they no longer perform any function 
which cannot be performed at least as well 
by members of the working class, by which 
we mean all those people who, because they 
do not possess property, are compelled to 
offer their services: to those who do. We. 
do not regard the investment of capital as 
a service which entitles the owner to live at 
the expense of those who do the work. We 
therefore advocate Socialism, which is a 
social system in which every able-bodied 
person will be expected to engage in wealth 
production before he earns the right to enjoy 
the use of those things which society can 
provide for its members. Society itself will 
set aside wealth in the form of mathinery, 
etc., for the purpose of future production, 
instead of paying a privileged class for per- 
mission to use the results of the workers’ 
past labour, as is done at present. The 
’ capitalist class will cease to exist. ; 
This is Socialism, but it is not Nationalisa- 
tion. . Nationalisation, or Municipalisation, 
is said to exist when the State or some local 
authority takes over SY initiates an under- 
taking instead of leaving it in the hands of 
any capitalist or group of capitalists who 
choose to invest their money in it. Thus 
the railways in Germany, the Post Office and 
Telegraphs in. Great Britain, and butchers’ 
shops, sawmills, and other concerns under 
Labour Governments in Australia, are 
nationalised. This development is a natural 
successor in certain industries to the early 
competitive “stage of capitalism. For in- 
stance, the overwhelming importance to a 
great trading nation of efficient means of 
communication and transport makes it 1m- 


_ perative that private individuals shall not be 
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entitled to act quite irresponsibly. The result 
of leaving such industries in individual hands 
would have been a chaotic lack of organisa- 
tion which, while profitable enough to the 
owners, would have been fatal to those in- 
dustries which needed cheap and, above all, 
dependable and widespread transport ser- 
vices. In_ self-interest, therefore, the 
capitalist class as a whole, through their 
Governments, had to step in and either take 
over, or at least control, those services which 
had become too big and important to be left 
in individual hands without grave danger 
to the stability with$ut which trade would 
be impossible. There may, of course, be 
other reasons for the introduction of national 
control. Bismarck took over the German 
railways partly for military purposes, partly 
in order to have a source of income outside 
the control of the German Parliament, and 
lastly because he hoped with centralised con- 
trol to be able to deal more effectively with 
any attempted insurrection by the German 
workers. He and_ other Continental 
Ministers have used bureaucratic control to 
stamp out Socialist propaganda by penalis- 
ing. the active workers, and by denying 
State employees ordinary political rights. In 
France, State employees, like those in most 
Continental State concerns, have been denied 
the right to organise or to strike, and have 
been compelled to carry on blackleg services 
by the simple device of calling them to the 
colours. Sometimes in wartime and only 
during that emergency it becomes imperative 
for other industries temporarily to be put 
under the sole control of the Government. 
This happened here during the last war. 
Again, it may happen that, owing to 
changed world conditions, new inventions or 
some such reason, a powerful group of 
capitalists may be faced with the threatened 


loss of the whole capital invested in an in- . 


dustry, as might happen, for instance, if oil 


fuel completely replaced coal. In such cir- 


cumstances thé owners, if powerful enough, 


would become enthusiastic supporters of» 


Nationalisation, in the hope that they might 
get compensation and pass their losses on 
to the State. A circular recently issued by 
a firm of Leicester stockbrokers to their 
clients, explaining why they favoured 
Nationalisation of the mines, may very well 
be dictated by a fear of this kind. . (See 
August issue.) 

There is yet another frequent explanation 
of capitalist enthusiasm for State control. 
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La Follette, who is running as Third Party 
candidate for the U.S.A. Presidency, is an 
old-fashioned representative of capitalist in- 
terests who regards trusts and combines as 
a departure from the early ‘‘ purity ’’ of the 
capitalist system, and he wants the Govern- 
ment to intervene and, if necessary, take 
over certain vital industries. He is getting 
quite an unexpected amount of support from 
a host of small capitalists, manufacturers, 
farmers, etc., who are being slowly throttled 
by the banking, railway, and other rings, 
and who wish to put back the economic 
development of society. In this country we 
have Mr. Clynes, wHo believes, like La 
Follette, that it is better to have a large 
number of small capitalists than a small 
number of large capitalists. (Preface to the 
‘¢ Failure of Kar! Marx.’’) 

Now, if you examine all the schemes put 
forward by these various advocates of 
Nationalisation you will see why it is that 
the Socialist opposes them. They all of 
them perpetuate the very feature which is 
essential to capitalism and which leads us 
to seek the abolition of the system. We do 
not hold that capitalism would be all right 
if only profits were limited to 5 per cent. 
or 1 per cent., or that it would be all right 


if trusts were abolished or prevented from 


charging high prices. We know very well 
that it is the system itself which is the calisé 
of the chief economic evils from which the 
workers suffer, and these were as bad, and 


, in some respects far sR before trusts and 
eard of. We do not 


combines had been 
share the pathetic belief of the ‘‘ Daily 
Herald ”’ in 1923 (November 12th, 1923, and 


following days) that capitalism would be all 


right and there would be)no unemployment 
if only wages were higher. Their unfor- 
tunate example was America, but we learn 
from the ‘‘ Daily Herald ’’ of October 23rd 
that there are now more than 5,000,000 
unemployed in that country in spite of ** high 
wages.’ For~the Socialist, capitalism is 
the enemy; not big capitalists or little 
capitalists, not high wages or low wages, 
not efficient or inefficient capitalism, but 
simply capitalism. And the essential featyre 
of capitalism is reproduced in all these 
nationalisation proposals. “IN ALL OF 
THEM THE CAPITALIST INVESTOR IS 
STILL GOING TO BE ALLOWED TO 
LIVE ON THE PROCEEDS OF HIS 
INVESTMENT. The only difference—a 


minor one—is that he will receive interest gn 
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Government or Municipal Bonds instead of 
receiving profits or dividends on ordinary 
company shares. He will still be able to 
live without working, and the system which 
permits this will still be the capitalist system. 

The main underlying cause of the worker’s 
poverty is the private ownership of the means 
of producing material wealth. The-class that 
lives by owning, maintains its position be- 
Cause it controls the political machinery and 
can invoke the aid of the armed forces when- 
ever necessary. The remedy can only be 
the abolition of private ownership, and this 
can be done only in face of the opposition 
of the present owners. Examine Nationalis- 
ation proposals’ on these three claims: 
(1) That*it solves the whole problem. 
(2) That it improves the workers’ position 
within the present system. (3) That is makes 
the final solution easier than it would other- 
wise be. 

The ‘* Daily Herald ’’ (July 27th, 1923), 
under the heading ‘‘ Socialism at Work,’’ 
instanced the Port of London Authority as 
a Socialist: success. ‘‘. . . What Socialists 
propose is to set up other bodies like this 
very enterprising and energetic Port of 


London Authority.’’ It has on other occa- 


sions mentioned in the same connection the 
Post Office, and Municipal tramways, elec- 
tricity undertakings, etc. Now, are these 
things Socialism, or do they as Socialists 
contend, merely alter superficially the form 
of the capitalist system ? 

First, let us take Mr. Herbert Morrison, 


‘Secretary of the London Labour Party. 


‘The Port of London Authority was estab- 
lished by Mr. Lloyd George some years ago 
to enable the capitalists of the Port to have 
the advantages of public credit and to do 
for themselves collectively what they and a 
number of private companies had been un- 
able to do’with success individually... . 
The Port of London Authority is a 
capitalistic Soviet . . . the constitution of 
which is thoroughly objectionable from the 
Labour and Socialist point of view, and 
which has certainly not been as friendly to 
the workers of the Port of London as it 
might have been ’’ (‘‘ Daily Herald,’ July 
30th, 1923). The last remark refers, of 
course, to the many strikes to enforce better 
working conditions. We do not care to 
question the ‘‘ Heratd’s’’ assertion that 
‘By the unanimous admission of the 
capitalist Press it works exceedingly well.’’ 
It is, however, sufficient to say that the 
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capitalist Press does not usually describe in 
these terms anything which is likely to 
benefit the workers at the expense of their 
employers. Next, I am going to quote 
another Labour supporter, Mr. G. T. 
Sadler, LL.B., writing in the ‘‘ Herald ’’ on 
the subject of the capitalist nature of Muni- 
cipal undertakings (April 2nd, 1924) :— 
‘ Many socialists have the idea that by muni- 
cipalisation they can get rid of capitalists. May 
I remind such that by municipalisation you create 


State capitalists? This process has been long going 
on in all our chief towns. Take a few examples— 


The debt of— 
L.C.C. is. 
Lincoln 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Leicester 
‘© On all this interest is paid, say, 5 or 4 or less 
per cent.—to capitalists | ’’ 
Mr. Sadler is wrong in only one respect— 
in thinking that Socialists share this Labour 
Party idea. 


To show how completely many critics of 
the capitalist system miss the really vital 
feature is well illustrated by another reform 
of capitalism advocated by the Labour 
Party. In the ‘‘ Daily Herald ’’ (October 
20th, 1924), Mr. Emil Davies has an article 
in which he halds up for the imitation of 
English workers a _ milk-distributing co- 
operative society formed four years ago in 


Minneapolis. He says: ‘‘ Those who pro-. 


duce and those who distribute the neces- 


saries of life ’’’ will, in the co-operative com- — 


monwealth, ‘‘ not be the wage slaves of 
people who allow the real workers a mere 
subsistence, and themselves take large 
profits which enable them to live in luxury.’’ 
He then goes on to tell us that this concern, 
employing only 400 workers, actually made 
> £40,000 profit last year! He admits that 
the workers who formed it could raise only 
trifling amounts of capital themselves, and 
it was to outsiders that they had to go to 


start the business. Thus they began opera- ~ 


tions with promises and actual investments 
totalling £23,000, and it is of course mainly 
to these investors that the profit goes. If 
this instance of intensive exploitation were 
really what Socialists aim at, the workers 
might justly detest the name of Socialism. 
In fact, co-operative capitalism is open to 
the same criticism as State capitalism or any 
other variant of the wages system. And as 
Mr. J. A. Spender, the Liberal economist, 
correctly says, ‘‘ the MacDonald-Webb 
School of Socialists . . . would disown the 


Marxian doctrine. . . . These men have no 
economic doctrine about wealth or its dis- 
tribution between classes, and are more cor- 
rectly called State-capitalists than Social- 
ists’? (‘‘ Weekly Westminster,’’ October 
25th, 1924). 

Even the ‘‘ Herald ’’ has been compelled 
on occasion to see the weakness of its own 
party’s position when some particularly 
flagrant case has come to its notice. Thus 
in an Editorial of April 12th, 1924, we find 
the following :— 

‘‘' We do not believe that there is any funda- 
mental distinction so long as the wage system 
exists, between the rélationship of a private em- 
ployer to his workers and the relationship of a 
municipality or State to its workers. In each case 
the latter sell their labour-power, and their capac- 
ity to sell it at a fair price depends on their capac- 
ity, through their trade unions to refuse to 
work,”’ 

This brings us to the second argument in 
favour of Nationalisation, i.e., that it im- 
proved the position of the worker within 
capitalism. The ‘‘ Herald,’’ in April, 1924, 
thinks that it makes but little difference, 
and we are all familiar with the poverty and 
discontent among postal employees, who 
complain, moreover, that the Labour 
Government has been not better, but worse, 
in respect of the restrictions imposed upon 
Civil. Servants in their political activities. 
There is no evidence that State employees 
in Germany or under Australian Labour 
Governments have been better off than 
workers in private employ doing similar 
work. And if, as the ‘‘ Daily Herald ’”’ 
points out, ‘‘ the price of Nationalisation 
were the giving up of the weapog of self- 
protection’? (the strike), then ‘* under 
capitalism a nationalised industry would 
actually be worse off than those left in 
private hands’’ (September 13th, 1922). 
Lest it be thought that there is no possibility 


of this right being denied, it is as well to 


remember that the Court of Enquiry set up 
by the Labour Government after the London 
Traffic Strike (‘‘ Daily Herald,”’ April 12th, 
1924) recommended that there should be 
compulsory arbitration, which, as the Editor 
said, meant in practice the taking away of 


the right to strike. This report was,signed 
‘by the Labour representative, Mr. Pugh. 


There still remains the argument that 
Nationalisation is econornically desirable be- 
cause it paves the way for Socialism. If 
it is merely size that counts, then this arg‘u- 
ment obviously fails, because the trust has 
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— solved the problem of large-scale organisa- 


tion, and in many industries the international 
combine has been organised across State 
boundaries and over a larger field than any 
single Government can possibly cover. 
Cotton and oil are instances of this. 
Further, from the point of view of the future, 
State enterprises are economically bad, 
because they often introduce political con- 
siderations which are less likely in the trust. 
As pointed out above, Bismarck, when he 
took over and extended Prussian railways, 
was influenced largely by purely military 
needs and not only by the question of pro- 
viding an efficient means for the transport 
of goods. In short, the technical and 
organisational basis of Socialism has long 
been prepared, and there is no need for half- 
way houses. The problem before us is solely 
one of propagating Socialism, no less in 
States like Queensland, with its ten years 
of Labour Government, and countries with 
a relatively high proportion of nationalised 
industries, than in countries where com- 


‘petitive capitalism is still strong. The 


private property of the capitalists, which is 
what we desire to take for society, cannot 
be touched until the workers as a whole will 
back up such a step. Advocating Nationalis- 
ation within the capitalist system is unneces- 
sary, because the pressure of their own 
problems will force the capitalists to do this 
in suitable industries, and its advocacy is 
injurious to workers because it obscures 
the real aim and delays its realisation. 


H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. s 


Thompson (Hull). _The evidence for our statement 
of the decline of Communist membership is contained 
in the organ of the Communist International—‘' The 
International Press Correspondence’’ (August 12th, 
1924). The report of C.P. of G B. membership is 
given as 5,116 at date of 4th International Congress, 
and 3,000 at date of 5th Congress (1924). - 


John Jacob (Alberta), F. Goulding (Manor Park), 


F. L. Remington (Leicester), G. F. Foster (North — 


London)—replies will appear next issue. 


GLASGOW. 


O Readers are requested to note that a new 
Branch has been formed. The Secretary is— _ 


J. HIGGINS, 
816, Ruthlerglen Road, 
Oatlands, Glasgow. 
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FIYE PENNY PAMPHLETS. 
A REYIEW. 

Of these, one, ‘‘ The Condition of the 
English Working Classes,’’ contains some 
really useful information for the Socialist. 
The conclusion drawn from the full par- 
ticulars of money-wages, prices, and un- 
employment since 1900 is that there has 
been ‘‘ from 1900 onwards, a steady lower- 
ing of the standard of life to the working 
classes.’? An attempt is also made to esti- 
mate the effect produced by the payment of 
unemployment benefit. 

The others, while carefully prepared, were 
intended chiefly for the defence of the Labour 
Government at the Election, and are a 
typical product of the disgruntled Liberal 
now so common in the Labour Party, the 
kind of people once happily described by the 
‘Morning Post” as “ Bourgeois turned sour.” 

~The ‘‘ British Bondholders,’’ after point- 
ing out that the bondholders ‘‘ are not the 
working class,’’ asks the workers to support 
the Russian Treaty, which is to force pay- 
ment of interest to bondholders on old loans, 
and arrange a new loan on which more 
interest will be paid to bondholders. 

“Why a Treaty with Soviet Russia? ”’ 
instead of explaining why some capitalist 
interests support and others oppose the Rus- 
sian Treaty, is based on the simple and 
misleading statement that ‘‘ The capitalists 
hate Soviet Russia.’’ It contains a sum- 
mary of the relations between the British 
and Russian Governments since 1905. 

‘‘ Facts about the Combines ’’ and ‘‘ Who 
Keeps Prices High? ’’ contain figures about. 
the profits, and facts about the organisation, 
of several big trusts. They both argue in 
the style-of the old Liberals, that capitalism 
would be all right if it were not for the 
wicked trusts which keep prices high. 
‘© Under these trusts in the last twenty-four 
years the condition of the working classes 
has become worse and worse; if the condi- 
tion of the workers is to improve it will only 
be after they have broken the power of the 
capitalists who control these trusts.’’ One 
might suppose that before trusts were heard 
of, back in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the working class (Who are these 
working classes?) were doing very well, in- 
stead of being actually in the same position 
as they are now. 

These are .obtainable from the Labour 
Research Department, 162, Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.1. * 
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THE GREAT SHAM FIGHT AT 
: THE. POLLS. 


The Election’ came too suddenly for us 
to be able to deal wiih it before the event— 
which saved us at least from the temptation 
to offer you the name and score of the win- 
ning team. Our attitude will be well known 
to our readers. We have but one policy, 
the same as at between elections. We want 
Socialism, and we say now, as always, that 
whatever the workers may get by support- 
ing either of the three great parties, they 
will not get Socialism, 

Workers who are so hypnotised by the 
promise of reforms, those patches on a 
rotten social structure, that they neglect to 


observe the rottenness of the capitalist | 


system itself, will naturally support that 
party whose programme promises them 
most, providing that they retain enough in- 
fantile trustfulness to believe anything from 
the mouth of a politician. Thus. the bulk 
of the’ working class voted Conservative or 
Liberal, and the remainder of those who 
voted at all gave their votes to the Labour 
Party. Suicidal though this is, and regret- 
table from the Socialist standpoint, there is 
no doubt that the workers who voted thus 
believed they were acting intelligently. 
Conservative policy, dictated though it is 
primarily in the interests of the Conservative 
wing of the capitalist class, may incidentally 
bring temporary and apparent benefit to the 
workers -employed in certain industries. 
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Similarly, the policy of what was the Liberal 
Party, and the policy of the inheritors of the 
Liberal tradition, the Labour Party, might 
bring some seeming advantage to some other 
sections of the workers. In a moment of 
panic or under the pressure of discontent 
any one of these parties, all of them now 
claiming to be ‘‘ Reform ’”’ parties, might 
introduce measures bringing fleeting relief 
to the great mass of the working class, and 
the latter, accustomed to taking short views, 
vote for the reforms and forget to ask them- 
selves why it is that this constant reform 
legislation is necessary, and why, in spite of 
it, the condition of their class grows steadily 
worse. We do not defend capitalism like 


the Liberals and Conservatives, but neither - 
do we defend it apologetically like the. 


Labour Party. Mr. Wheatley, in intro- 
ducing his Housing Bill, ‘said that it was 
an attempt to patch up the capitalist system, 
in the interests of humanity. We do not 
believe that humanity can be served by 
patching up the capitalist system, but only 


by destroying it. If we thought otherwise | 


we would presumably support one or other 
of the parties which has confidence in its 
ability to patch up capitalism; but we should 
cease to be Socialists if we shared Mr. 
Wheatley’s belief. He ignores the fact that 
every reform of this kind increases the re- 
sponsibility and power of the capitalist 
State, and increases the stability of the 
capitalist system. | 

When the workers want Socialism they 
will not be deceived into believing that sup- 
port of the non-socialist programmes of the 
Liberal, Conservative, and Labour Parties 
will giye them it. 

The Election, in spite of its heat, was a 
sham fight, not. in the sense that any of the 
party machines was worked at less than full 


pressure,ybut in the sense, that there was . 


no issue in dispute worth fighting about. 
The Conservatives said it was a fight against 
Socialism, but they left Socialism alone and 
concentrated their energies on mud-slinging 
and appeals to the most brutal and ignorant 
prejudices. The Liberals had no time to 
spare from their task of preventing a stam- 
pede among their own sheep. They raised 
the dear-bread cry to hedge the right wing 
off from the Conservatives, and the Bol- 
shevik bogey to hold in the Liberal left wing. 
The result was heavy losses in both direc- 


tions. The Labour Party was only. too — 
willing to take up every trivial.challenge its. 
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opponents chose to throw down, and avoid 
not only the question of Socialism, but also 
what it says are its own principles. Only 
one still small voice was heard to mention 
the Capital Levy, Nationalisation had to 
take a subordinate place to the Russian 
Treaty, nothing was mentioned this time 
about independence for Ireland or the native 
races in the Empire, and it was rare indeed 
to see an election address or hear a speech 
containing any definite attack on the funda- 
mentals of the capitalist system. Socialism 
itself, even if the word may have crept in 
now and again to satisfy the left-wingers, 
was not treated as practical politics. 

How often are we told by ‘‘ Socialists ”’ 
who join the Labour Party of the magnificent 
opportunities they will have of carrying on 
Socialist propaganda. Usually their 
‘‘ Socialist propaganda ’’ consists in helping 
some place-hunter into the House of Com- 
mons by defending a sickening mixture of 
the platitudes of degenerate Christianity and 
the exploded nostrums of the trashy Liberal 
economists of the late nineteenth century, 
which is all the typical Labour election 
address contains. 

As for the result, the Labour Party, while 
they may reasonably regret the shocking blun- 
der Macdonald made in going to the countryon 
an issue so difficult to explain in the bustle of 
an election as the Russian Treaty, they 
nevertheless feel pleased with the number 
of votes cast for their candidates. To have 
increased their poll by over a million was, 
in the circumstances, a so-called ‘‘ victory ”’ 
for them. . . 

Mr. H2 N. Brailsford, in the “ New 
Leader ’’ (October 31st), has something to 
savy about MacDonald’s blunder and his 


leadership of the Labour Party which sug-. 


gests that there may be considerable dis- 
content behind the scenes :— a 

‘“ We have undoubtedly paid heavily for 
the unlucky handling of the Campbell affair 
and the. Zinovieff letter. »We contrived to 


give the impression of a lack of candour. ' 


Our’ explanations came tardily, and when 
they came, they failed to remove the sus- 
picion that something discreditable was 
being concealed, As we look back on these 
crowded weeks, the doubt increases whether 


we did wisely to refuse an inquiry into the. 


Campbell affair. There was no truth what- 
ever in the suspicion which our opponents 
fostered, that ‘ extremists ’ were dominating 
the Government. The plain fact is that it 


sf 
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would be difficult to name a single Member 
in our Party who would have approved a 
prosecution in the Campbell case. The 
Party was equally solid in its support of the 
Russian Treaty, and all of us would have 
regarded the failure to complete it as a 
disaster. When the heat and weariness of 
this struggle have passed we shall have to 
review at leisure the record of these nine 
months, but our tests will not be those which 
our opponents use. The shortcomings which 
have injured us were, to our thinking, rather 
temperamental than intellectual. In ability 
and in devoted work our Front Bench did 
not fall short. Its leadership, however, too 
often lacked frankness in the House. It was 
too ready to treat proper questions as in- 
sults. It thought too often in terms of con- 
spiracies and plots, and gave undue weight 
to electioneering tactics. It somehow failed, 
when the contest came, under the stress of 
excitement and overwork, to raise the issue 
to the level of reasoned debate.’’ 

The huge Conservative majority may well 
prove an embarrassing asset unless chance - 
is very kind to them. They have first to 
fight out among their own sectional interests 
what their fiscal policy is to be, and, as 
recent experience should have taught them, 
unless unemployment decreases considerably 
a majority in the House is not for long a 
guarantee of support in the constituencies. 
For reasons beyond the control of the 
Government, unemployment may of course 
take a downward trend, but the Conserva- 
tives have no positive remedy, any more 
than has the Labour Party. 

The Communists made themselves ridicu- 
lous, as usual. Whether the Zinovieff letter 
is forged or not, it accurately reproduces the 
ideas of these grown-up children who play 


at soldiers and gunpowder plots ; Communist 


support of the Labour Party cost it many 
thousands of votes. This is how the Com- 
munists carry out their anti-Socialist policy 
of helping Labour into power. Is it possible 
to find anywhere else men so _ pitifully 
ignorant of the power of the State and of 
the ingenuity of the ruling class who con- 
trol it; or so childishly innocent of the 
elements of political action? Such people 
would, if they had any influence on’ the 
workers, be a positive danger to any who 
followed them in their suicidal appeal to 
violence. Communists at Deptford were 
delirious with joy because Bowerman, sup- 
porter of a Bill to make Communist propa- 
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ganda illegal, was returned again. If they 
received orders from Moscow to do so, they 
would hang themselves. 

Conservative victories, Liberal victories, 
and Labour “ triumphs’’ we have had 
before. The capitalist system continues to 
crush the working class, and will do so until 
the workers realise the fraud of these parties 
and their programmes. Only when the 
workers become Socialists will the great 
sham fights at the polls give place to a real 
political struggle between capital and the 
working class. 


SOCIALISM AND RELIGION. 


A REPLY TO A YICAR’S ATTACK UPON 
OUR PAMPHLET. 


The Vicar of Watford (Herts) recently took it 
into his head to attack Socialism, taking as his 
text our pamphlet ‘‘ Socialism and Religion.’”? A 
member of our Watford Branch sent a reply to 
the Vicar for insertion in the ‘‘ West Herts Post ” 
(the paper reporting the Vicar’s address), but this 
paper could not find space for it... 

The local Labour Party were highly indignant 
at the attitude taken up by the Vicar, and spared 
no pains in tHe endeavour to prove that 
** Socialism ”’ and ‘‘ Christianity ’’ were practic- 
alfy synonymous terms. They imported an East 
End parson to defend them against the imputa- 
tion of supporting anti-Christian doctrines, and 
even threatened to secure the aid of the Bishop 
of St. Albans. 

As the matter may perhaps be of general interest 
we print below the letter rejected by the ‘*‘ West 
Herts Post.’’—Editorial Committee, S.S. . 


Under the above title the ‘‘ West Herts . 


Post ’’’ for September 25th reports dn 
address delivered at.the Watford Parish 
Church by the Rev. Henry Edwards, the 
Vicar of Watford. 

In this address a pamphlet entitled 
** Socialism and Religion,’’ published by the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain (of which 
I am a member); was attacked by the Vicar, 
and is the immediate reason for thée\following 
criticism of his address. 

In his address the Vicar claims that: . 

Religion is the true remedy for the ills of 
humanity ; 

The Church is just as keen as Socialism to 
see a better state of things; 

The working men of to-day owe to Christi- 
anity their freedom, homes, education’ and 
hospitals ; 

Socialism is essentially immoral and advo- 
cates free-love. 

The word “‘ Religion,’’ as used by the 
Vicar, is’ rather confusing. The religions 
of the world are countless, and each sect 
claims that it alone holds the true philosophy 
of life. I take it, however, that the.Vicar 
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— 


is not speaking on behalf of Mohammedan- 
ism, Buddhism, or Shintoism, for instance, 
but only on behalf of the Christian Church. 
I will therefore confine my remarks to the 
attitude and activities of this Church. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKERS. 

The Church has enjoyed for centuries a 
power over the affairs of men unparalleled 
by any other single organisation. During 
part of the time it was the largest land- 
owner in the world, owning one-third of the 
entire land of Europe and controlling the 
bulk of the educational facilities. This 
period is familiarly known as the ‘‘ Dark 
Ages,’’ when persecution was rife, know- 
ledge languished and almost died, and the 
poor suffered from oppressive and barbarous 
regulations. The Church taught but little 
beyond the singing of hymns, the saying of 
prayers, and the belief in miracles. Every 
step made by science then, and since, has 
been in spite of, and in face of, the bitter 
opposition of the Church. - Galileo was per- 
secuted by the Church for his scientific dis- 
coveries, and only saved himself from tor- 
ture and death by recanting. Giordano 
Bruno was burnt for teaching that the earth 
goes round the sun. 

From the time it became a State religion 
until the present day Christianity has sup- 


‘ported the oppressors against the oppressed. 


The barbarities of the pagan empires were 
outdone by the barbarities perpetrated after 
Christianity became the ruling religion in 
the Roman Empire. The subsequent history 
contains records of vice on the part of the 
clergy: that .would be difficult to equal, as 
anyone can verify by looking into ‘‘ The Life 
and Times of Machiavelli,” by Viullari, or, 
better still, the book the Vicar recommends 
us to read, ‘‘ The History of European 
Morals,’’ by Lecky. Lecky’s book contains 
multitudes of illustrations of murder, rape, 
and other crimes committed by the leading 
figures in the Church. For instance, on 
page 261 of Vol. II he points out that Con- 
stantine, shortly after his conversion to 
Christianity, put to a violent death his son, 
his nephew, and his wife. | 

The doctrines taught by Christianity are 


slavish and calculated to make the slave 


satisfied with his oppressed condition. On 
this point let me quote Lecky again:— ‘% 

‘€ Slavery was distinctly and formally recognised 

by Christianity, and no religion ever laboured more 


to encourage a habit of docility and passive 
obedience.’’ (Page 66, Vol. II.) 


ge 
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‘* Christianity for the first time gave the servile 
virtues the foremost place in the moral type.”’ 
(Page 68, Vol. II.) 


Are not ‘‘ docility ’’ and ‘‘ passive obedi- 
ence ’’ the ideas most opposed to working 
class improvement? As long as slaves are 
satisfied with their Jot they will submit to 
wage reductions and all the other oppressive 
conditions imposed by their masters. Acting 
on these ideas, the workers would not have 
gained the limited advantages they now 
possess, such as Trade Union combination, 
factory regulations, ‘‘ limitations’’ of the 
hours of labour, and the suffrage. All these, 
as a matter of fact, have been obtained 
against the opposition of the Church. 


Christianity is, therefore, proved by its 
wn supporters (Lecky wasa Protestant) to be 


’ 


a religion favouring thecontinuance of slavery. 


The Church of England itself has little of 
which to boast. It was the offspring of the 
Reformation movement. The Roman 
Catholic religion, with its numerous holi- 
days, feastings, and taxations for religious 
purposes, stood in the way of the free ex- 
ploitation of the workers by the rising com- 
mercial magnates of the time. After the 
Reformation the holidays and feast days 
were abolished, the workers were driven off 
the green fields into the factory hells, and 
their fearful sufferings there—under the con- 
trol of Christian employers, backed up. by 
Christian clergy—have been recorded on 
many a burning page in books written by 
Christian and non-Christian writers. The 
reports of factory inspectors, Shaftesbury’s 
‘*-Diary,’’ Gaskell’s ‘‘ Machine and In- 
dustry,’’ Gibbin’s ‘‘ Industrial History of 
England,’’ and a host of other books pro- 
vide illustrations of the depth of brutality 
Bright, Cobden, and other Christian em- 
ployers of the time, sank to in their lust after 


\ profit. 


‘ Martin Luther, the leading figure in the 
Reformation movement, hated the peasants, 
the poor people of his time, and supported 
the savage repression exefcised by the feudal 
lords of Germany. He is reported to have 
written the following exhortation :— 


'“* Crush them, strangle them, and pierce them, 
in secret and in the sight of men, he who can 
even 2s one would strike dead a mad dog.” 
(Encyclopedia Britainnica, 9th Ed. article Luther.) 


That his suggestion was faithfully carried 
out appears probable, as the * Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia ’’ states that 130,000 peasants 
were slaughtered during, and immediately 
after, the revolt (page 4623, Vol. VI). 
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The Vicar quotes Wilberforce as an 
example of the Church’s work for freedom, 
but what was Wilberforce’s attitude towards 
the oppressed ? } 

In the period following the Battle ‘of 
Waterloo, when industry was changing over 
from hand work to machine work, children 
from six years of age and upwards were em- 
ployed for long hours in factories, and girls 
and boys were working up to sixteen hours 
a day in coal mines. Wilberforce was deaf 
to all appeals for assistance on their behalf, 
and used his influence to support the Govern- 
ment in savage acts of repression against 
the overworked and starving workers. In 
1818, when a peaceful meeting of working 
men assembled at Peterloo to protest against 
oppressive regulations, a body of militia set 
upon them and massacred numbers. Wil- 
berforce opposed any enquiry into the 
matter, and, in the same year, voted 
41,000,000 to build new churches! (See 
‘John o’ London’s Weekly,’’ September 
6th, 1924, and also the ‘‘ Diary ’’ of Lord 
Shaftesbury.) 

Lord Shaftesbury struggled for years to 
interest influential people in the terrible 
plight of factory children, but he failed to 
enlist the Church in the support.of factory, 
legislation. Those who shed tears over the 
condition ’of the black slaves in far-away 
America were blind to the anguish of the 
tiny white slaves at their door. Here is a_ 
brief extract from Hodder’s ‘‘ Life of Lord 
Shaftesbury,’’ which will give a faint idea 
of the horrors prevailing at the time in the 
coal mines of this Christian country :— 


‘*.A very latge proportion of the workers under- 
ground were less thar thirteen years of age; some 
of them began to toil in the pits when only four 
or five; many when between six and seven, and 
the majority when not over eight or nine—females 
as well as males... . 

‘‘ From the time the first coal was brought for- 
ward in the morning, until the last whirley had 
passed at night, that is to say for twelve or four- 
teen hours a day, the trapper was at his monoto- 
nous, deadening work. ... Except on Sunday, 
they never saw the sun... . 

‘“ It sometimes happened that the children em- 
ployed in the mines were required to work ‘ double 
shifts,’ that is to say, thirty-six hours continu- 
ously, and the work thus cruelly protracted con- 

_sisted, not in tending self-acting machinery, but in 
the heaviest kinds of bodily fatigue, such as 
pushing loaded waggons.’’ (Pages 221-222 


Shaftesbury complains bitterly of the in- 
difference of ‘the clergy to the children’s 
sufferings. In his diary he makes the fol- 
lowing remarks on the clergy :—, 
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‘** I find as usual, the clergy are, in many cases, 
frigid; in some few, hostile. So it has ever been 
with me. At first 1 could get none; at last lI 
have obtained a few, but how miserable a propor- 
tion of the entire class! The ecclesiastics, as a 
mass, are, perhaps, as good as they can be under 
any institution of things where human nature can 
have full swing; but they are timid, time-serving, 
and great worshippers of wealth and power. I 
can scarcely remember an instance in which a 
clergyman has been found to maintain the cause 
of labourers in the face of pew-holders.’’ (Hodder’s 
“ Life,” page 378.) 

I may add that Wilberforce and other 
Church dignitaries who were so concerned 
about negro slavery raised not a murmur 
about the indentured white labour, which 
was equally as bad, if not worse, that 
flourished in America at the same time. 
RELIGION AND PATRIOTISM. 

The Vicar urges patriotism, and blames 
Socialism for being unpatriotic. We had a 
good illustration of the patriotism of 
Christianity during the war. The Christian 
Churches of Germany blessed the arms 
of the German soldiers and wished the 
soldiers success in their endeavour to 
murder their fellow-beings of other lands. 
The Christian Churches -of England 
‘likewise blessed the English _ soldier 
and. prayed that he would be successful in 
the slaughter. Incidentally, I may mention 
that the English Church had thousands of 
pounds invested in War Loan! _ The 
patriotism of the Church has been dealt-with 
by Lecky as follows :— 


** Much misapplied learning has been employed 
in endeavouring to extract from the Fathérs « con- 
sistent doctrine concerning the relations of sub- 
jects to their sovereigns; but every impartial 
observer may discover that the principle on which 
they acted was exceedingly simple. When a 
sovereign was sufficiently orthodox in his opinions, 
and sufficiently zealous in patronising the Church 
and persecuting the heretics, he was extolled as 
an angel. When his policy was opposed to the 
Church he was represented as a demon.,?’ (History 
‘of European Morals, page 261, Vol. II.) 


The financial interests of the Church are 
bound up with the continuance of the present 
system of profitmaking. It has millions of 
pounds invested in railway and other securi- 
ties, from which it draws dividends, so that 
it stands to workers in the relation of an 
employer to the employed. As such, there- 
fore, it is in favour of wage slavery and 
against its abolition. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 

And now a few words on Education. 

Christianity has been the _ prevailing 
religion among Western nations for two 
thousand years, and yet educational facili- 


| 


ties were not rotided for the mass of the 
people until comparatively recently. Every 
step in education has been opposed by the 
Church. It was ‘‘ infidels ’’ like Robert 


Owen and William Lovett who pressed for- 


ward the movement for elementary educa- 
tion, and the Church flung. the same charge 

‘immorality ’’—against Owen that it has 
flung against every innovator. When 
National School Boards were established, 
the Church saw that its resistance was futile, 
so the clergy fought for control of. the 
School Boards in order that religious teach- 
ing should occupy the main part of the cur- 
riculum. 

Pestalozzi, who has been called the 
‘‘ Founder of the Elementary School,’* met 
with opposition and indifference in his 


_ attempt to spread education among the poor. 


His biographer, Gabriel Compayre, writes : 
‘* In every time and country, fanatics have been 
found to decry innovators. He was accused of 
countenancing anti-Christian doctrines. . . Those 
of his colleagues who had remained orthodox 
Protestants were the first to cast stones at him.’’ 
(Peslatozzi and Elementary Education, page 57.) 


RELIGION AND FAMILY LIFE. 

The Vicar contends that the coming of 
Socialism will bring immorality and destroy 
family life. There is no need to look into 
the future, the evil is here in our midst 
to-day, and the source of the’ evils is the 
system in which we live. The introduction 
of the factory system long ago dragged the 
father, mother, and children from the home 
and set them in competition with each other 
in industry. 

The streets of every large town in this 
country are thronged with women who are 
compelled to barter their bodies in exchange 
for bread. They must live, and the avenues 


of employment are ace, thronged to over- ° 
flow with the unsuccess 


ul. When women 
are assured of their bread they will be able 
to spend their affections freely upon those 
they love, and some of them will not have 
to adopt the sordid refuge of the streets. 
But it is not only on the streets that bodies 
are bought. The woman that enters into a 
loveless marriage, in order to obtain security 
of livelihood, is just as much a prostitute 


as her sister of the streets, the only dif-. 


ference of account being that one sells her- 
self for a short while and the other does so 
for life. The boasted morality of to-day is 
a sham, as the ugly facts published in the 
divorce columns of the daily papers bear 


eloquent witness. \ 
f 


How much home are dees dhe avarase |= aan does the average 
worker get? In many instances the whole 
family are out at work all day trying to 
obtain the wherewithal to keep a roof over 
their heads. Their home is more of a sleep- 
ing and meal-snatching place than anything 
else. Overwork makes them irritable with 
each other, and the time they have together 
is too brief to enable them to thoroughly 
understand one another. Trying to make 
the meagre wages cover the needs of the 
family, crabs and twists the minds of all. 
Finally, it is surely idle to speak of home 
life to working people nowadays, when 
multitudes of them cannot even find, or pay 
the rent of, houses to live in, and ‘have to 
pack themselves into rooms under unhealthy 
conditions and with the fear of eviction from 
even these poor shelters constantly haunting 
them. 

RELIGION AND SUBMISSION. 

That the virtues extolled by Christianity 
are the virtues of submission is borne out 
by the statements of the Founder Himself. 
In his celebrated ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount ’”’ 
Christ says :— 


** Blessed are the poor in Spats 
‘* Blessed are the meek. 

‘* Blessed are they that mourn. 
‘* Blessed are the peacemakers, 


The following out of these ideals is a 
passive submission to the misery and oppres- 
sion of this world for the sake of the happi- 
ness to be enjoyed in a mythical world here- 
after. The true Christian is exhorted to 
‘* Resist not evil,’’ and, therefore, must not 
take any action to alter the existing order 
of society, in which the workers are a class 
of poor and oppressed slaves, subject to the 
laws and whims of a profit- -seeking class of 

Cemployers. 

Socialism aims at taking from the masters 
the power they wield and the wealth they 
have stolen. Its object is to raise fhe 
workers from slaves to freemen. It is there- 
fore opposed to Christianity. 

I have now shown, by a few illustrations 
out of the multitudes that exist, that the 
ideals and attitude of the Church were, and 
are, opposed to the interests of the workers. 
Any real advance the workers make will 
have to be made, now as in the past, against 
the opposition of the Church. If the workers 
would cast off the chains of wage slavery, 


” 
. 


_ then they must cast off the slavish doctrines 


of Christianity, which counsel them to love, 
honour, and obey those who oppress them. 
G. McCLaTcHie. 


— 
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LABOUR AND WALUE. 
HAROLD COX ON KARL MARX. 


A correspondent (Francis H. Napier) takes 
exception to Mr. Harold Cox’s criticisms of 
the Labour Theory of Value expounded by 
Marx. He quotes from a series of ‘‘ Daily 
Mail ’’ articles by Mr. Cox as follows :— 


. - Many socialists . . . even when admit- 
ting that the greater part of modern wealth is 
created by the machine and not by the men—will 
try to wriggle out of the consequences of that fact 
by arguing that the machine itself is the product 
of labour, and therefore anything that it produces 
ought to belong to labour. This very common 
Socialist contention ignores the fact that the work- 
people who produced the machine were all paid 
for the work they did. Some of them may have 
been underpaid; some may have been overpaid ; 
but they all received payment. They are not 
entitled subsequently to claim that the machine 
is theirs,”’ 

Mr. Napier correctly points out that in 
admitting that the machine was produced by 
labour, Harold Cox is also admitting the 
accuracy of the statement that wealth is 
produced by labour; but both Mr. Napier 
and Harold Cox misrepresent Marx in sug- 
gesting that he made this the basis of a 
moral claim for the labourer of the full value 
produced. Mr. Cox, of course, is very well 
aware that Marx made no such claim. We 
cannot deal with that point here, but with 
regard to the question of payment for work 
done it must be quite apparent that if the 
workers did receive the full value of the 
machines produced by them, then the 
machines, or their equivalent, would belong 
to the workers after the work was finished, 
and there would be no surplus to go as 
That profit repre- 
sents the difference between the value of the 
product and the value of the workers’ labour- 
power. The workers do receive the value 
of their labour-power, their wages, but they 
~ do not receive the full value of their product. 


Mr. Napier goes on to ask if it is correct, 
as Harold Cox says, that Sociajists argue 
that ‘‘ value . . . merely depends upon the 
amount of labour.” He states that he was 
not aware that Socialists held this view, 
‘* but rather that the value of the commodity 
was determined by its cost of production.’’ 

Mr. Napier has fallen into an error here 
through a confusion as to the meaning of 
terms. When Marx speaks of ‘* cost of pro- 
duction ’’ he means its cost in labour, not 
the cost to the manufacturer of materials, 
wages, etc. 


Marx deals plainly and simply with this 
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subject in ‘‘ Value, Price, and Profit ’’ 
(chapter 6). He writes as follows: ‘‘ The 
relative values of commodities are, there- 
fore, determined by the respective quanti- 
ties or amounts of labour, worked up, 
realised, fixed in them ’’; and again, ‘‘ The 
greatness of its value... depends... 
on the relative mass of labour necessary for 
its production.’’ : 

Mr. Napier quotes further from Harold 
Cox a question as to whether labour spent 
in pulling down a house is creating value, 
and answers it himself by showing that if 
a certain plot of land is required for the 
building of a new house or factory, then the 
work of demolition is a necessary part of 
the new building scheme, and the labour 
is therefore, in the words of Marx, ‘‘socially 
necessary ’’ and value creating. 

He quotes also illustrations of what 
Harold Cox calls ‘‘ wasted or non-productive. 
labour.”’ Two fishing boats set out to sea, 
and only one of them succeeds in getting a 
catch. ‘Two watchmakers make a watch, 
but only one of them will go. Have the 
unlucky boatman and the bad watchmaker 
created value? asks Mr. Cox. 

The answer is that a certain proportion of 
unlucky voyages is inevitable, and this 
wasted labour is therefore a necessary 
feature of the security of the amount of fish 
required by society. The socially necessary 
labour cost of obtaining fish includes this 
proportion of wasted labour. Marx, as 
Harold Cox knows, never claimed that value 
‘<merely depends upon the amount of 
labour,’’ but on the amount which at a given 


time it is necessary for society to, expend. . 


If labour is wasted unnecessarily, then it is 
not value creating. This is the position of 
the watchmaker who knows so little of his 
trade as to make a watch which will‘not go. 

While we are on the subject of Harold 
Cox, it is interesting to learn that he has 
only just found out that MacDonald is an 
anti-Marxist. After quoting from Mac- 
Donald’s writings to show that the latter 
has long ago repudiated Marxism, he con- 
tinues:— 

‘To repudiate Marx is .to repudiate Socialism 
as well as Communism. Ramsay MacDonald may 
claim to have a peculiar brand of Socialism of 
his own mantfacture, but he is not entitled to 
act as interpreter for other socialists when he 
repudiates the prophet who founded their creed.” 
(Saturday Review, 25th Oct.) 


It is noticeable, however, that the Harold 


Cox of the ‘‘ Saturday Review ’’ does not © 
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agree with the Harold Cox of the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail,’’ to whom MacDonald is not merely 
the proprietor of a ‘‘ peculiar brand of 
Socialism of his own manufacture,’’ but a 
representative Socialist. H. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE 
MATERIALIST CONCEPTION OF 
HISTORY. 


Though slavery, as we have pointed out, 
was a necessary step in the development of 
human society, it by no means follows that 
it is necessary to society for all time. 
Slavery, or any other feature of society 
which may be necessary under certain his- 


torical conditions, may, and ofterf does, be- . 


come unnecessary when those conditions. 


-have passed away. This, to some extent, 


will explain the changes in the forms of 
slavery that have appeared throughout the 
history of class society. The chattel slavery 
of ancient Greece and Rome, when it ‘no 
longer conformed to the requirements. 
of society as determined in the main by 
economic development, ‘was superseded by 
the serfdom of the middle ages, and this. 
in turn was superseded by the wage slavery 
of present-day society. 

So sure as slavery has its origin in the 
limited powers of wealth production of 
earlier times, and served to free a section of 
society to devote their time to the common 
business of society, which includes ‘‘ the 
organisation of labour, the business of 
government, the administration of justice, 
art, science, etc.,’’ it can be said to be neces- 


sary for human development. But when the | 


means and methods of wealth production 


_ reach the ‘stage of development of to-day, 


class society, with its slavery, ceases to be 
necessary to social advancement. In fact, 
it becomes a hindrance to social develop- 
ment. But this brings us to the question 
of what is useful or necessary in class 
society. No‘ruling class gives up its power 
of domination over the rest of society by 
virtue of the effects of their domination upon 


society, nor even for the purpose of social: 


development. The question of whether a 
particular ruling class, or any of those social 
institutions which serve its purpose, is usefut 
or necessary, has to be viewed relatively. 
What a ruling class may consider as useful 
or necessary may be, and generally is in the 
ultimate, considered by the rest of society as 
being useless and unnecessary. This is be- 
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cause the different material interests of the 
classes inevitably give rise to different ideas 
of social institutions. A ruling class will 
cling on to its power like grim death, and 
will either believe, or pretend to believe, 
that all that is associated with its domination 
is for the good of humanity as a whole. On 
the other hand, the rest of society must 
sooner or later feel the effects of domina- 
tion, which involves their exploitation, and 
thus regard things from a different stand- 
point. The whole question becomes one of 
a contest for supremacy, which culminates 
in a social revolution. The statement of 
Marx that force is the midwife of the old 
society which is pregnant with the new can 
be regarded as a historical axiom which tells 
us much more than at first meets the eye. 
It implies that, though political force is em- 
ployed in the formation of a new form of 
society, it can only be used for that purpose 
when any given form of society has reached 
a certain stage of economic development, 
when it ‘‘ becomes pregnant with the new.”’ 
And this is a fact which has been impressed 
upon the minds of many who have taken part 
in movements for the establishment of a 
new form of society before the conditions 
were ripe. Further, this statement of Marx 
regarding class society implies that revolu- 
tion is a necessary part of the whole process 
of evolution, and is a standing challenge to 
those who deny the necessity of revolution 
as a means of changing the form of society. 
A society does not change from one form to 
another automatically, nor do we discover 


_ any evidence of an existing ruling class form- 


ing a new form of society. As the economic 
development proceeds apace, ever bringing 
in its train fresh conditions, the more. does 
any ruling class mould, or .endeavour to 


mould, its domination in harmony with those 


conditions. The form of society is kept in- 
tact, even though concessions are made to 
the rest of society. The economic changes, 
with the changes in laws that are made from 
time to time by a ruling class, come within 
the process of evolution. But the revolution, 
the change in the entire form of society, 
must necessarily be carried out through a 
conflict between the classes—the dominant 
class using its power to retain its hold upon 
society, and the class seeking power en- 
deavouring to get it by getting control of 
the State machinery held by the ruling class. 
The control of the State leads to the control 
of society. For it must be understood that 
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the State, although signifying to the popular 
mind the whole of the people, is in reality 
an organ of class rule. 


In the early stages of class society it be- 
came necessary to have an institution to 
deal with the conflicts arising from the ex- 
ploitation of one class by another. As wealth 
accumulated on the one side and misery and 
wretchedness on the other, the more was. 
society disturbed by internal conflicts. Not 
only this, but the wealth of individuals in 
that society became the cause of a sys- 
tematic plundering by outside sources. Con- 
sequently, there arose the necessity for the 
formation gf an institution which would not 
only protect the privately owned wealth, but 
would also endow that wealth ‘‘ with the 
universal sanction of society.’’ ‘‘ And this 
institution was found,’’ says Engels. ‘‘ The 
State arose.’’ Arising from the necessity of 
conserving the wealth of individuals form- 
ing a class by themselves, and the desire 
of=these to keep in check the rest of society, 
the State, differing in form from that of 
earlier times, has retained its essential 
character throughout, that is, a means of 
domination, - 


As Engels points out :— 

‘* The antique state was, therefore, the state 
of the  slave-owners for .the purpose’ of 
holding the slaves in check, The feudal state: 
was the organ of the nobility for the suppression. 
of the serfs and dependent farmers. The modern 
representative state is the tool of the capitalist 
exploiters of wage labour.”—/(‘‘ Origin of the 
family,’’ page 209), 

Now, as most people are aware, the State 
not only consists of the machinery for mak- 
ing laws, it also consists of the means of 
enforcing the observance of those laws. 
Obviously, there would be little use of mak- 
ing laws in a society where class divisions 
prompt people to act in defiance of them, 
unless some means existed to enforce action 
in line with the laws. The means existing 
for this purpose, although covered by a 
‘“ code of legality,’’ are the armed forces. 

: R. REYNOLDS. 


Q (To be continued.) 
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BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han-- 


. bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets Thursday, 8 p.m. 


at The Waiting Room, Latchmere Baths, entrance 


in Burns Road. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 

CLERKENWELL.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 
8 p.m., at 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussions 
every Wednesday at 8.45 p.m.—all invited. Com- 
munications to Sec., at above address. 

EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 

EDINBURGH _—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 

HACKNEY.—Communications to the Sec., 78 Green- 

-wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd., Hackney Stn. 

HANLEY.—Branch meets Mondays, Working Men's 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., T. Travis, 
27, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafts. : 

ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Sec., A.L. Myerson, 53, Marshall 
Place, Hightown, Manchester. Branch meets 
Clarion Café, Market St., 2nd and 4th Wednesday 
in month, at 8.30 p.m. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 

. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

TOOTING.—Sec., W. A. Griffin, 64, Park-rd., 
Merton, $.W.19. Branch meets at ‘‘The Royal 
Six Bells,’ High-st., Merton, S.W., Thursday, 8 

‘m, Public invited. 

TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 12, High Cross road, 
Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, T he 
Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. Dis- 
cussion after branch business. Public invited. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to A. J. 
Godfrey, 30, Waverley road, Walthamstow, E.17. 
Branch meets at Workmen’s Hall, High-st., every 
Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8.30 p.m. at 162, High Street,. Watford. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 

WOOD GREEN. - Branch meets 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays each month at 8p.m., at Noel Park 


School, N.22. | 


on 
g,.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 


Sundays: Finsbury Park, 6 p.m. 
Clapham Common, 6 p.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park, 3 p.m. 


Mondays: Highbury Corner, 8 pm. 
Garnault Plac’, Clerkenwell, 8 p.m. 


Thursdays: Dalston, Queen’s Road, 8.30 p.m. 


Friday: Stratford, Water Lane, 8 p.m. 
Tooting, Church Lane, 8 p.m, 
Walthamstow, High Street, (Opposite Baths), 8 p.m. 


Saturdays: Edmonton, The Green, 8 p.m. 
Stoke Newington, WestHackney Church, 8.p.m. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


‘OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratio control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by andin the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
' Britain 
HOLDS— . 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of themeansof living(i.e. ,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic confrol 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces Of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political partied are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostilé to every other party. 

The SoctaList Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentin the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


- 


Beitain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 


Printed for them by R. E. TayLor & Son, Lrp% 66/57, Banner Street, London, E.C. 1. (T.1.). 
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[MonTHLY, TWOPENCE. 


VIOLENCE 
THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


It is customary for our opponents to re- 
present the Social Revolution as an orgy 
of bloodshed. They profess to believe that 
violence, in various forms, is its essential 
feature. Thus Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
Secretary of the Labour Party, in an article 
in the ‘* Daily Herald ’? (November 19th), 
refers to ‘‘ the odour of blood and hatred, 
etc. which clings to the idea of the Social 
Revolution.’’ He wishes this ‘‘ odour ’’ to 
be dissociated from the programme of 
‘‘ fundamental economic transformation ”’ 
proposed by the Labour Party, and ex- 
presses the opinion that the Party has 
suffered from some of its adherents talking 
about the ‘‘ iniquities of the capitalist 
’ and ‘‘ the class war.’”’ 

Before proceeding to examine this con- 
ception more closely, it is worth noting that 
theoQabove Mr. Arthur Henderson was for 
come considerable period a member of a 
Government which, among others, was 
officially responsible for the slaughter of 
millions of members of the working class. 
Apparently Mr. Henderson’s aversion to 
blood and hatred’ does not prevent him from 


helping to carry on a war in the interests 


of the ruling class. 

The same remark applies to numerous 
other members of the present-day *' party 
of peace,’’ 

Another point which calls for comment is 
the fact that none of the- proposals of the 
Labour Party which have found practical 
legislative shape involve any ‘‘ fundamental 
economic transformation.’’ On the con- 
trary, every one of these proposals has 
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always recognised the legality of the owner- 
ship by its present proprietors of the mass 
of wealth which we refer to as the means 
of living, that is the land, railways, fac- 
tories, etc. 

An economic transformation could only 
be fundamental if this legal right of the 
owner-class was abolished, through the con- 
version of the means of life into the com- 
mon property of the whole community. The 
dispossession of the master-class by the 
wage-slave class, that is alone a fundamen- 
tal change since it upsets the.very basis of 
the existing social order; and that is pre- 
cisely the essential feature of the social 
revolution. Any violence there may be will 
be entirely incidental, and will obvigusly 
depend upon the nature of the resistance 
offered by the master-class to the abolition 
of their privileges. So long as the master- 
class control the political machinery and 
along with it the major force in society it is 
clear that a revolutionary organisation is 
not in a position to use force with any 
chance of success, and consequently has 
no interest in doing so. On the other hand, 
once the revolutionary party has conquered 
political power the force it will exercise to 
carry Out its object will then be ‘“‘ constiti- 
tional,’’? i.e., the act of established autho- 
rity. ue 

The Labour Party along with their Com- 
munist supporters encourage the idea that 
revolution and political activity along peace- 
ful and legal lines are in some way opposed 
to one another. The Socialist Party denies 
such opposition. With the social revolu- 








tion as its avowed object it proclaims the 
necessity of the workers becoming organ- 
ised consciously and politically for the con- 
quest of the powers of government (see 
Declaration of Principles) as the means of 
accomplishing that object. Its activity con- 
sists in endeavouring to convince the 
workers of the need for Socialism, which 
consequently brings it into conflict with all 
parties which seek to persuade them that 
some other object is worthy of their sup- 
port. 

In conducting this activity we are guided 
by the fact that the interests of the work- 
ers and of their masters are opposed to 
one another. The established order is re- 
sponsible for poverty ; it is therefore to the 
interests of the workers to abolish it. 

At the same time the present basis of 
society provides the few with wealth. We 
need not be astonished then that they de- 
fend it. This elementary fact is continu- 
ally being obscured by reformers of every 
description. = : 

They profess to be able to harmonise 
class interests and see no harm in exchang-— 
ing political support with the parties of the 
masters. Thus the Labour Party held office 
by consent of a majority of Liberals and 
Conservatives in the late Parliament. Such 
a position would be inconceivable in the case 
of a Socialist Party. Acting in the inter- 
ests of the workers, it would qppose the 
parties of the masters at every step, and 
would consequently meet with their opposi- 
tion in return. Such a party can only ex- 
ist and develop as a result of an increasing 
mental grasp by the workers of their own 
position. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson and his associates 
fear such a development. Hence ‘their 
aversion to any discussion of the class war. 


The fact of such a conflict in society, evi». 


dent throughout every section of economic 
life, must be kept apart from political issues 
to suit their ambitions to be successful 
statesmen. But economic evolution is no 
respecter of personal ambitions. _ 

The class war continues and becomes 
more intense in spite of all efforts to hide 
it. 

' The question is not fundamentally one of 
morality. The Socialist Party does hot talk 
of the iniquity of the master-class. They, 
like owrselves, are the creatures of social 


development. Consequently we do not howl 
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for their blood. Candidly, it is their pro- 
perty we want, and if they are determined 
to die rather than yield, die they must; but 
we do not imagine that social evils are due 
to their sins or that any altered outlook on 
their part will remove these evils. The sys- 
tem is the cause of these evils, and the 
system must be abolished. Instead of 
abolishing the system the Labour Party 
proposes to camouflage it by turning share- 
holders into Government Bondholders. They 
simply propose to paint Capitalism red (like 
a pillar-box) and call it Socialism. 

The social revolution is the only logical 
outcome of the existing struggle between 
the classes. The master-class cannot exist 
without a slave-class and that class in its. 
turn cannot exist except as a result of a 
continual conflict with its masters for its 
means of subsistence. 


Strikes and lock-outs are not the results 
of mere differences of opinion. They pro- 
ceed from an antagonism of interest. In 
order that the masters may make profit, 
wages must be kept as low as will allow 
the worker to produce that profit. Both 
sides realise this in practice, however little 
they may grasp its implications in theory ; 
but it is not to the workers’ interest that 
the masters: should make any profit out of 
them. Hence their struggle over wages 
questions. 

Wages, however, become more and more 
insecure; unemployment increases and 
wages fall. What outlook, then, has the 
wage-slave? No hope, certainly, under 
capitalism. 

Emancipation from want can only come 
with the abolition of class-ownership of the 
means of life, i.e., in the social revolution. 


The common ownership of the means of 
life, with production carried on in a socially- 
organised manner for the provision of food, 
clothing and shelter for all, that is Social- 
ism, the object of the Socialist Party, the 
party of the Social Revolution. — 


ee 
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A REVIEW OF DOUGLAS AND ORAGE’S 
“CREDIT,” POWER AND DEMOCRACY,” 


From the days of Marx and Engels, 
Socialists have pointed out that the im- 
provements in the instruments of produc- 
tion added to the continual.increase in the 
applications of science and discoveries to 
industry, were resulting in the means of 
production out-running the effective demand 
for and consumption of products. The 
periodical crises of the nineteenth century 
that resulted from these facts brought for- 
ward various ‘‘ remedies,’’ many of a finan- 
cial character. One of the best known of 
these was ‘‘ Bimetalism,’ or the double 
standard, which we were told would ensure 
‘ stability,’’ in spite of the fact that coun- 
tries that had adopted the scheme were just 
as unstable, if not more so, than those with 
a single standard. But the great favourite 
idea was the one of supplying ‘‘ cheap ”’ 
credit to the small producer or capitalist 
who was being beaten in competition by the 
large capitalist. As this ‘‘ credit ’’ could 
not—for obvious reasons — be obtained 
through the usual financial channels, the 
municipality or the State was called ‘upon 
to supply it. 

The Great War brought about an im- 
mense acceleration in the improvements of 
instruments of production and the applica- 
tions of science to industry, and a great 
increase in combinations among capita- 


lists reaching in many cases to the Trust - 


stage. While the huge destruction of pro- 
ducts by the war continued accompanied 
by the withdrawal of millions of men from 
industry, these means of production were 
kept occupied. When the war ended a two- 
fold increase in the old problem faced the 
master class. First, the great demand for 
products for war having ended, large num- 
bers of workers were thrown out of em- 
ployment and plants were standing idle. 
Second, the demobilisation of the huge 
armies threw another immense number of 


men upon the streets. At first the cry went - 


6¢ 


up for ‘‘ mass production ’’ of peace com- 
modities, a cry backed up by the Labour 
leaders, and war factories were converted 
as speedily as possible to this end. The 


.o; 
‘ 
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result was, of course, easy to foretell. After 
a short feverish ‘‘ boom ”’ in production of 
goods for which there was no effective de- 
mand, a fearful slump followed with larger 
numbers than ever thrown out of employ- 
ment. 

Of course, numerous remedies, old and 
new, were put forward to deal with this 
enormous problem, and among them our 
old friends the money and credit cranks 
turned up again. Some advocated the aboli- 
tion of the gold standard. Others the inflaz 
tion of the currency. And, of course, the 
question of ‘‘ cheap ’’ credit cropped up 
once more. The great point common to alt 
these schemes was that they promised to 
preserve capitalism while offering enormous 
benefits to the workers. As the facts men- 
tioned above show this is a contradiction 
in terms. While capitalism lasts the ten- 
dency is for further improvements in the 
means of production and extended applica- 
tion of science to industry. Not only so, 
but these improvements and applications 
proceed far faster than the growth in may- 
kets, with the result that the markets are 
filled up in a shorter time than before and 
unemployment spreads faster and farther as 
a consequence. There is no escape from 
this position, nor any solution of the prob- 
lem while the private ownership of materials 
and instruments of production remains. At 
present the capitalist class is “‘staving off” the 
worst effects of the enormous unemploy- 
ment by extending Unemployment Insur- 
ance, inaccurately termed ‘‘ the dole.’’ 

The work now under consideration is 
one of these attempts to save capitalism 
from catastrophe by means of ‘“ credit ”’ 
manipulation. This statement may stirprise 
those members of the I.L.P., etc., who have 
been mystified by its confused exposition 
into supposing that, its object was to pro 
vide a scheme to benefit or even to emanci- 
pate the workers. In fairness to the author 
it must be stated that he makes no such 
claim himself, for while he says capitalism js 
breaking down, he proposes the scheme to 
Save society from crashing into chaos. The 














workers are to remain workers and the capt- 
talists are to continue to be capitalists. 

Major Douglas takes about 150 pages to 
expound his scheme, and Mr. A. R. Orage 
of the ‘‘ New Age ’”’ kindly adds another 
60 pages of commentary to “ explain its 
general meaning.’’ There was certainly 
great need for this, but it is doubtful if the 
object has been accomplished. The author 
exhibits little knowledge of economics and 
I:ardly more of industry. His various and 
confusing uses of the word ‘‘credit’’ makes 
it difficult for the non-technical reader to 
follow his argument, while the student of 
economics is merely irritated at the mis- 
statements and misunderstandings of capi- 
talism shown in the exposition. Thus on 
page 6 we are told that the fundamental 
policy of « capitalistic manufacturing enter- 
prise— 

is to pay its way as a means to the end of main- 

taining and increasing its financial credit with 

the banks.. 

The most elementary student of econo- 
mics knows that under capitalism the ‘‘fun- 
damental policy ’? of a concern is to pro- 
duce profits for the capitalists, and its 
«© financial credit’? is only one of the fac- 
tors in that policy. The first sub-heading 
to chapter I is entitled ‘‘ The Fallacy of 
Marxianism.’’ Yet there is not one word of 
Marx nor a single statement of Marx- 
janism in the whole chapter. Accord- 
ing to pages 22 and 26 Major Douglas 


imagines that all increases of capitalisation ” 


consist of bankers’ overdrafts, and it actu- 
ally is made a part of his scheme. This 
absurd notion leads to. the further fallacy 
that’ the banker not only decides what shall 
be produced, but also the prices at which 
the articles shall be sold (pp. 32 and 46.). 
‘“‘ Credit ’? is used at one time to mean in- 
struments of production, while later on it 1s 
defined as ‘the correct estimate of the 
capacity of a community with its plant,’ cul- 
ture and@labour, to deliver goods and ser- 
vices’”’ (p. 101). Financial credit it the issue 
of money as overdrafts, etc. Mr. Orage 
explains on page 192 that consumable 
goods plus capital goods and imports make 
u> between them the sum of the real credit pro- 
duced,’? but on page 197 he defines real 
credit as given on page 101. Further con- 
fusion is shown in dealing with capital. On 
pages 28-29, we read that “ capital repre- 
sents potential production of ultimate com- 
modities,’? while on page 34 it is described 
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as ‘tools, factories, intermediate pro- 
ducts.’’ In the same paragraph it is asserted 
that the prices of ultimate products turned 
out in a limited time includes the total cost 
of tools, factories, etc., although the latter 
may continue to give service for years after. 
The fact is, of course, that the average 
life of a machine, tool or factory is taken 
and its cost split up among the number of 
articles produced during that life, and there- 
fore the ‘‘ prices of ultimate products ”’ for 
any period less than this life will not con- 
tain the whole of the capital cost. While 
it is admitted on page 42 that the “ indi- 
vidual entrepreneur’’ has been superseded by 
the limited liability company, both Major 
Douglas and Mr. Orage retain and repeat 
the superstition that the capitalist ‘‘adminis- 
ters’’ industry. 


Numerous other fallacies are scattered 
throughout the book but we must pass them 
over to examine the scheme proposed. 


Major Douglas avoids numerous difficul- 
ties and questions by laying it down that 
everything economic is ‘‘ credit.’”” Raw 
materials, instruments of production, and 
finished products are all ‘‘ credit.’”’ This 
credit is the creation equally of consumers 
and producers because without the consumer 
the goods produced would be useless. Con- 
sumers and producers appear in their joint 
characters as ‘‘ members of the public.’’ 
The first point to be grasped clearly is that 
the capacity of our means of production 1s 
far greater than our actual production. The 
total capacity to produce, or “‘ the correct 
estimate of ability to produce and deliver 
goods as and when and where required ”’ 
(p. 189) is called our “‘ real ’’ or ‘‘national”’ 
credit. When giving an iliustration, how- 

some further confusion is introduced 
by sometimes limiting ‘‘ real ’’ credit to 
means of production. Whatever definition 
may be taken, the object of the scheme is to 
distribute the margin between the amount 
of consumable goods produced and_ the 
amount of real credit. among the con- 
sumers. It is estimated that the present 
production of real credit is four times 
greater than the production of consumable 
goods. The scheme proposes to distri- 
bute this difference or margin by regulat- 
ing the price of consumable commodities in 
this ratio. That is to say, that consumabic 
goods would be sold at one-fourth the total 
cost of production, thus distributing to the 
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consumer his share of the national credit at 
the moment of purchase. For the purpose 
of illustration the coal industry is taken and 
the scheme worked out in some detail on 
that product. Coal besides being a consum- 
able good is also used as a means of pro- 
duction, but, as here, it increases the ‘‘ capa- 
city to deliver goods and services out of 
all proportion to the ‘ cost ’ of raising it ”’ 
(p. 119) the manufacturer is already in pos- 
session of his margin, or rather more than 
his margin, and he is to pay over this ex- 
cess in the form of an increased price—‘‘ an 
agreed percentage ’’—above the cost of pro- 
duction. The question of coal for export 
would be decided by our need of coal and 
the conditions of the world market. We 
thus have ‘‘ domestic ’’ coal sold at a 
quarter its cost of production, ‘‘ commer- 
cial ’’ coal sold at ‘‘ an agreed percentage ”’ 
above the cost of production, and ‘‘ export ”’ 
coal at a price determined by the world 
market. It is assumed as probable that the 
total of above prices will not equal the total 
cost of production. Then what is to become 
of the poor coalmine owner? Quite simple. 
The margin between the total prices and 
the total costs of production—including in- 
terest, dividends, etc.—will be made good to 
the coalowner by the Government in Trea- 
Sury notes issued against the National 
Credit. The larger the amount of National 
Credit the lower will be the price of domes- 
tic coal, and the lower the cost of produc- 
ing coal, the lower will be the prices of 
goods into the production of which coal 
enters. This is where the coal miner is 
considered. As he is a consumer of numer- 
ous articles of the latter kind, it will be 
to his benefit to produce coal asccheaply ‘as 
possible so as to lower the prices of the 
articles he requires. Further, as these 
articles will be consumable goods their price 
will be regulated by the ratio between their 
cost of production and real credit, as in 
the case of domestic coal. Hence another 
inducement to the miner to increase real 
credit, so far as coal forms a part of it by 
working hard and cheap. 


Such is the proposal, and its application 
to all branches of industry producing con- 
sumable goods will, presumably, follow the 
same line. What would happen in the in- 
dustries that only produce ‘‘intermediate 
products ’’ as machines, engines, ships, 
railways, factories, etc. we are left to guess. 
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The next point is how the scheme is to 
be brought into operation. The object 
to be attained is that ‘‘ the public acquire 
control of credit-issue’ and price-making.”’ 
On page 86 we are told ‘‘ There is no hope 
whatever in the hustings.” Yet the second 
clause of the scheme, calls in the Government 
to enforce the scheme upon industry. And 
clauses 1—2 and 6 of Part 2 call in 
the Government to carry out important de- 
tails. 


A producers’ bank is to be established in 
each industry. The Government shall re- 
cognise this bank as an integral part of 
the industry and representing its credit. It 
shall ensure its affiliation with the cleariny 
house. 


The shareholders of the bank shall be all 
the persons engaged in the industry, who 
shall have one vote each at a meeting. The 
bank as such shall pay no dividend. 


The directors (of the industry) shall pay 
all wages and salaries to the producers’ 
bank in bulk and the bank shall allocate 
to each employee’s account his wage or 
salary. 
~ Once the bank is in operation all subse- 
quent expenditure on capital account shall 
be financed jointly by the colliery owners 
and the producers’ bank™in the ratio which 
total dividends bear to salaries and wages. 
The. benefits cf such financing done by the 
producers’ bank shall accrue to the deposi- 
tors. : 

The capital already invested in the mining 
properties and plant shall be entitled to a 
fixed return of,«say, 6 per cent., and, 
together with all fresh capital, shall continu: 
to carry with it all the ordinary privileges 
of capital administration other than prace- 
fixing’. 

The Government shall reimburse to the 

colliery owners the difference between their 
total costs incurred and their total price re- 
ceived, by means of Treasury notes, such 
notes being debited, as now, to the National 
Credit Account. 
- In the case of a reduction in the costs oi 
working, one-half such reduction shall be 
dealt with in the National Credit Account, 
one-quarter shall be credited to the colliery 
owners, and one-quarter to the producers’ 
bank. 

Other clauses deal with the questions of 
prices, accounts, etc., that need not detain 
us here. 
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The first point that sticks out from the 
scheme, like a column on a plain, is that 
the capitalist and capitaljsm are to remain. 
Public control of credit issue and _price- 
making is to result merely in the capitalist 
being guaranteed his dividends from the 
National Credit. ‘‘ But prices will be lower 
for all consumers,’’ we will be told, ‘‘ and 
therefore the workers will benefit as con- 
sumers.’’ The remark is fallacious, for while 
every producer is a consumer, every con- 
sumer is not a producer. Those consumers 
who live, without producing, on profits— 
whether in the form of interest or dividends 
—will, first, have their profits guaranteed 
to them, and second, their purchasing power 
enormously increased by the fall in prices. 
But the worker remains a wage-slave and 
his wages will be determined by his cost of 
living, modified by the pressure he may be 
able to exert through his Trade Union. Mr. 
Orage claims that under the scheme: ‘‘ the 
exclusively proletarian Trade Union ceases 
to be necessary.’’ On the contrary they 
will be required more than ever for an em- 
ployer whose dividends are guaranteed is in 
a far stronger position than one who has to 
use his dividends in a fight with the work- 
ers. 


Thus the workers will be called upon to 
work harder and produce more in order to 
cheapen consumable goods for the capital- 
ists, while the workers’ own position will 
be worse relatively, and even absolutely. 
Major Douglas says quite definitely that if 
the demand for the product falls off ** the 
industry would produce the same amount-of 
real purchasing power for distribution 
among its members through the agency of 
dividends with less work, wages and sala- 
ries ’’ (page 124, italics ours). In other 


words;the exploitation of the workers would 


+meréase under the conditions mentioned. 


It may be objected to this that under the 
scheme every worker in the industry would 
be a shareholder in the bank, and could 
draw ‘‘ dividends ’’ on his portion of the 
shares the bank holds for credit advanced 
for capital expansion. Or, as Major 
Douglas puts it: 

So that as improvements in process displaced 

men from industry the purchasing power they 


had helped to create would be available in the 


form of dividends. (P. 125.) 


Under the illustration given in the book 
the ratio of wages and salaries to dividends 
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is estimated as 9 tol; so that if £100,000 
were required for an extension of the in- 
dustry, £90,000 would be advanced by the 
producers’ bank and £10,000 by the owners 
of the\industry. But this clause is sheer 
farce. It may astonish the ignorant Major 
Douglas and his. followers to know that 
many industries extend their business’ out 
of revenue without any fresh capitalisation 
at all. The big banks have been doing it 
for years. Even where capitalisation takes 
place later on, it is usually done to hide large 
profits. The owners of an industry under 
this scheme need not ask for a single £1 
note from the producers’ bank, but could 
carry out their extensions as “* expenses of 
business ’? and the amount would be guar- 
anteed by the Government. Even if it 
suited the owners’ interests to call upon the 
producers’ bank, the amount called need 
never be large enough to balance the 
owners’ shares, while to argue that the few 
shillings—at most—that would be the share 
of each of the hundreds of thousands of 
workers in the industry, would maintain a 
man out of work, is absurd. 


It is thus easy to see that the scheme was 
drawn up with the object of preserving the 
economic position of the small capitalist and 
dividend drawer from the result of what 
Major Douglas thinks is an impending col- 
lapse. The workers are to be deceived into 
fancying they are capitalists or sharing in 
the control of industry by a few shares col- 
lectively owned through a bank, just as 
many are misled by the ‘‘ profit-sharing ”’ 
schemes in operation in so many industries 
to-day. But the scheme will fail to find 
general acceptance because the large capi- 
talists and financiers are.not interested in it, 
nor even in Major Douglas’ cry of ‘*chaos 
coming,’’ while the smaller capitalists do 
not possess the power to put it into opera- 
tion. 7 

The portion of the book written by Major 
Douglas is written in the bombastically 
ignorant and offensively arrogant style of a 
youth from a so-called Public School. Mr. 
Orage, as. an older and more experienced 


propagandist, is far more careful as he sees. 


the necessity of converting or hoodwinking 
the workers into accepting the scheme before 
it can be tried. 

But its fallacies seem too glaring even for 
his hopes. 


The book is priced at 7s. 6d... The pub- 
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lishers should have made it £7 6s. to prevent 
any worker who might have made a bit of 
overtime one week from wasting money 
upon its purchase. J. FirzGeRALp. 


HOW LABOUR RULED MESPOT. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SLAUGHTER. 
When it became known that bomb-drop- 
ping was regularly used by the Labour 
Government as a means of peacefully per- 
suading Irak Tribesmen that British capi- 
talism had a better right in their country 
than they had themselves, many simple sup- 
porters of the Labour Party were shocked. 
They had supposed that Empires can be 
built on love and maintained by soft words, 
and they were greatly relieved when Mr. 
Leach explained the whole matter away. 
Mr. Leach accounted for British occu- 
pancy of the territory by saying that it was 
a point of honour to remain and _ fulfill 
‘‘ our ’’ pledges; and he was able to give 
the assurance that— 


under our administration British air operations 
have so far caused no deaths. Thanks to the 
method of warning notices, submission takes 
place five times out of six without recourse to 
bombs, and has succeeded in the remaining cases 
through the destruction of property and cattle. 

—Daily Herald, July 15th, 1924. 

Now Lord Thomson, Chief of the Air 
Ministry, of which Mr.- Leach was Under- 
Secretary, has disclosed the real facts. It 
was not honour but capitalist interest in oil 
which kept the Labour Government in Trak, 
and with regard to the bomb-dropping Mr. 
Leach’ appears to have resorted to complete 
suppression of the facts. 

The following quotation !s from a lecture 
given by Lord Thomson ata meeting of the 
Central Asian Society on November 21st. 
(‘* The Times,’’ November 22nd, 1924.) 

After briefly -tracing the route followed in 

his tour, Lord Thomson brought home to his 
audience the efficacy of bombing by describing 
the manner in which the recent Wahabi inva- 
sion of the Transjordan was crushed. The 
British forces consisted solely of aeroplanes sent 
out at the shortest possible notice, backed by 
armoured cars. The effect of our, air attack 
was appalling, Some 700 of the tribesmen were 
killed and the rest, seized with panic, fled into 
the desert, where hundreds more must have 
perished from thirst.’ Unlessgysome Such punish- 
ment as swift and terrible as this had been in- 
flicted, the task of restoring order would have 
been long drawn-out, and in the end more costly 
in lives and money, while the results would not 
have been so lasting. 

Lord Thomson went on to say that it might 

be true that oil was. the key of the Arabian 
riddle, though he considered that wheat-produc- 
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tion, for some years at least, held greater pos- 
sibilities. The primary necessity, however, was 
security. The country could best be opened up 
by making the process a gradual one. By using 
it as a link in the chain of Imperial communica- 
tions, this would be achieved, 

On the question of the duration of British 
protection in Iraq, Lord Thomson said _ that 
Britain had promised an independent Arab State, 
and we must honour our pledge, which could 
only be done by remaining in the country until 
it could defend itself. We could wriggle “out of 
our obligations in various fashions, but the im- 
mediate consequence, in his opinion, would be 
anarchy, disorder, and _ confusion. Somebody 
would have to restore the situation, and if we 
did not, the Turks would. In the present state 
of affairs, the British Air Force in Iraq was 
the cement which kept the bricks together. He 
hoped that, the task we had undertaken would 
not be left unfinished by any form of withdrawal. 


LLOYD GEORGE TELLS THE 
TRUTH. 


There may still remain some simple souls 
who think there exists an essential differ- 
ence between Liberal and Tory. Be in 
doubt no longer friend. . Lloyd George, who 
is getting on in years, has been moved to 
glorify his latter days by a burst of real 
truth. When one remembers what he has 
said about his Tory opponents, one can only 
conclude he wants to appear before Peter 
with.at least one good deed on his record. 
Anyhow he has set your doubts at rest. * 

It was at Carditf it happened, on the 
night of October 25th, when according to 
the, ‘‘ Daily News,’’ he spoke as follows : 

Now one word to my Tory friends. They are 

honestly afraid of Socialism. I will tell them 


how to get iti Destroy the Liberal Party first. 

(Cheers. ) 

I ask the Conservatives: Are you going to 
take the risk of having no alternative, no sup- 
port? Are you going to destroy a party which 
does not agree with vou, which takes a different 
point of view, which looks at things from a 
different angle, which has a different tradition, 
but which is just as firmly rooted as you in the 
existing order?”’ 

So there you have it all in its naked sim- 
plicity. Comment is almost unnecessary. 
We will confine ourselves to emphasising 
that their difference is merely one of angle, 
of point of view; not fundamental at all. 
The Liberal Party is an “‘ alternative,’’ a 
‘* support.’’ They are.‘‘ just as firmly rooted 

“in the existing order ’’ as the 


’) 


Tories. The Socialist Party has said so 


for years. Lloyd George has now publicly 
admitted it. Then doubt no longer. Join 
a party with a bedrock difference, not one 
with a squint. Wie Bae 
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THE BANKRUPTCY 
OF “COMMUNIST” THEORY. 


Immediately after the Bolshevik seizure 
of power there was some excuse for the 
misconceptions of the significance and 
causes of that event, which were prevalent 
here in working class circles. Reliable in- 
formation on Russian affairs had been lack- 
ing throughout the war years, and to those 


who were not familiar through historical . 


study with the slow growth of social forces, 
no rumoured happening behind the. wall of 
censorship was too fantastic to be believed. 
Those people outside Russia who erred in 
crediting the Bolsheviks with achievements 
which were hardly dreamed of by Lenin and 
other responsible Communists, were quite 
unable to examine critically the proposals 
which were put out by the Third Interna- 
tional for the conduct of the workers’ 
struggle elsewhere. They erred again and 
more seriously in assuming that methods 
which may have been useful and probably 
inevitable in Czarist Russia could be applied 
here where almost every condition is differ- 
ent. Underlying Communist doctrines lay 
the assumption that constitutional action is 
futile for the Socialist’s main aim, that the 
democratic idéa is a myth and a danger, 
and that capitalism can be overthrown not 
by the deliberate act of an organised work- 
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ing class, but only by a minority, the Com- 
munist Party. To the superficial observer 
the condition of Europe at the end of the 
war and at the beginning of the peace made 
these assumptions less absurd than they 
appear now. There were sections of the 
ruling class which had lost their grip of 
the situation in face of a war which they 
began and could not control, and in face 
of peace problems which threatened to be 
insoluble and fatal. The moment passed 
and even during capitalism’s difficulty, the 
workers, in spite of equally superficial views. 
to the contrary, were never less ready to 
act as a class against their exploiters. All 
that can be said for the Communists is that 
many of them did believe their desperate 
creed. They were prepared to pit their 
puny strength against the might of the 
capitalist state, to have their own and other 
people’s heads broken in trying conclusions 
with the armed forces, to go to jail for de- 
fiance of capitalist laws and in general to 
face the consequences of their own fool- 
hardy actions. Not so our present-day 
Communists. The'violent doctrines of 1920 
will no longer stir even the most emotional 
and youthful would-be rebel. They are too 
obviously impracticable to stand the test of 


discussion in the light of the present situa- 


tion. But while they dare not go on preach-. 
ing civil war they are not prepared to dmit 
their error. Instead, they now ask us to 
believe that they are the innocent victims 
of wicked misrepresentation, and that they 
never believed these doctrines at all. Accord-. 
ingly we give below a selection from the 
host of declarations they now want to he 
forgotten, prefaced by their recent repudia- 
tion of their original policies. 


The Communist Party has repeatedly pointed 
out that unless it is able to win over to its 
standard a decisive majority of the working class 
it cannot realise the social transformation. The 
Communist Party believes that without the 
activity of a majority of the workers both in 
the struggle to set up a real Workers’ Govern- 
ment, and in the subsequent Socialist recon- 
struction, emancipation is impossible. —(Editor, 
Workers’? Weekly, November 7th, 1924.) 


Lenin writing on Bourgeois Parliamentarism ver- 
sus Proletarian Revolution (Workers’ Dreadnought, 
August 28th, 1920) used the following words :—The 
accusations of siding with the Bourgeoisie can indeed 
be levelled at all who, while proclaiming 
adhesion to the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
words, in deeds propagate the belief in the 
necessity of gaining under the capitalist régime 
the formal consent of the majority of the popu- 
lation (that is a majority of the votes in a 


bourgeois parliament) before political power can: 
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be  transferfed to the proletariat .. . 
Let the revolutionary proletariat first overthrow 
the bourgeoisie, throw off the yoke of capitalism 

; and then it will be in a _ position to 

gain the support of-the non-proletarian working 

masses. 

Lenin here uses ‘‘ proletarian ’’ to mean 
only the class-conscious minority, not the 
whole of the working class, as is shown by 
his following remark that ‘‘ economically 
and politically it (the proletariat) represents 
the true interest of the vast majority of the 
workers.’’ 


Eden and Cedar Paul, two members of 
the C.P.G.B., in their pamphlet ‘‘ Commu- 
nism ’’ (Labour Publishing Co., 1920, p 
12), wrote—‘‘ the Bolsheviks believed in the 
concentration of revolutionary energy in the 
hands: of a comparatively small group pre- 
pared to seize power and declare the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. . . The dicta- 
torship will not be exercised here, any more 
than it has been exercised in Russia, by the 
masses. It will be exercised by an oligarchy 
by a revolutionary élite.”’ 


“ Lenin, speaking at a Peasants’ Congress 


(“Ten Days that Shook the World,” p. 


303), is reported by John Reed as saying : 
‘© If Socialism can only be realised when the 
intellectual development of all the people 
permits it, then we shall not see Socialism 
for at least 500 years.’’ 

Karl Radek (‘‘ The Development of 
Socialism from Science to Practice ’’) de- 
‘scribes ‘‘ the notion that the proletariat 
should undertake no revolution uftil it is 
satisfied it has the majority of the people 
at its back,’’ as °° nonsense.”’ 

Bela Kun (‘“ Liberator,’ March, 1920), 
declared in an interview that ‘‘ only a small 
part of the Hungarian workers were Bolshe- 
vik . . . But the most effective means 
of revolutionising the masses . . 1s revo- 
lution.”’ 

Clara Zetkin, speaking for the Third [In- 
ternational at the Berlin meeting of the 
three Internationals in April, 1922, declared 
that ‘‘ The new political organism cannot 
at first be broad-based upon the people’s 
will . . . The revolutionary élite wrests the 
powers of the State from the grip of the 
capitalist class, and establishes the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat.’’ (Official Report, 
p. 15, Labour Publishing Co. Ltd) 

The Thesis of the Third International on 
‘‘ Parliamentarism, etc.,’’ adopted at the 
Moscow Congress, 1920 (C.P.G.B., p. 4), 
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‘* repudiates the possibility of winning over 
parliament.” ‘ The Statutes and Conditions. 
of Affiliation” (C.P.G.B., page 4) declares 
that ‘‘ the aim of the Communist Interna- 
tional is to organise an armed struggle for 
the overthrow of the international bour- 
geoisie.. .’’ 


The ‘‘ Workers’ Republic ’’ (Communist. 
Party of Ireland, April 7th, 1923) states that 
‘the advanced workers, organised in a 
Communist “Party . . . will put the 
capitalist class out of existence by handing 
back to the workers that which has been 
filched from them..”’ 


So much for the Communists’ repudiation 
of minority action and the armed revolt 
against the capitalist class. They have 
changed their watchwords because the old 
ones were growing ever more unpopular 
and absurd, but they have failed to see 
where they have drifted. 


In 1920 they were sharply differentiated 
from other so-called working class’ parties, 
but this distinguishing feature removed, they 
fall back where they truly belong, into the 
ranks of the reformists. With their long 
and continually changing list of ‘‘ Immedi- 
ate demands,’’ ranging from capitalist 
measures like nationalisation to the disso- 
lution of the British Empire, both of them 
a recognised part of the stock-in-trade of 
the Labour quack in the ’eighties, they will 
have difficulty in showing any reason for 
their separation from the I.L.P. and the 
Labour Party. They have demonstrated 
that Communist theory is barren of hope 
for the working class. 


Sern ieee oe SS - —— = 


‘* Nature exists independently of all 
philosophies. It is the foundation upon 
which we, ourselves products of nature, are 
built. Outside man and nature nothing 


exists, and the higher beings which our 


religious phantasies have created are only 
the fantastic reflections of our individuality.” 
—F, Engels. 


* * * 


‘“Men make their own history in that 
each follows his own desired ends indepen- 
dent of results, and the results of these many 
wills acting in different directions and their 
manifold effects upon the world constitute 
history. It depends. therefore, upon what 
the great majority of individuals intend.’” 

—F. Engels’ ‘“‘ Feurbach.”’ | 
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A LOOK ROUND. 


THE L.S.D. OF CAPITALIST REMEMBRANCE. 
, What slimy hypocrites are the ruling 
class of to-day. Every oportunity is seized 
upon to pour out tears of sympathy for their 
victims, when the process is not a costly 
one; but let it mean dipping into the merest 
portion of their wealth and, what a differ- 
ence. Armistice Day is one of those occa- 
sions when our masters launch upon us a 
flood of nauseating cant. It is, we are told, 
in remembrance of our ‘‘ glorious dead,’’ 
but compare such pretended capitalist sym- 
pathy with the treatment meted out to the 
workers at all times. It would indeed be 
surprising were it otherwise. 

At the present time there are 800,000 ex-Service 
men unemployed, of whom 300,000 are young 
men not much over 30 years of age, who gave 
their best years to serve their country.—Daily 
Chronicle, 16/9/24. 

In like manner their wartime heroes afe 
left to die in want; same paper says 
(25/10/24):— -~ 

Thomas Whitham, V.C., who won the honour 
when a private in the Coldstream Guards during 
the war, died of peritonitis at Oldham Royal 
Infirmary yesterday. Mr. Whitham, who leaves 
a widow and six children, had been out of work 
and had_had to raise money on his medal. 

The, folfowing is also a specimen of our 

kind masters’ gratitude :— 


Wages of workmen in the Manchester Cor- 
poration Gas Mains Department were yesterday 
found to be 2s. 3d. short the e,plana- 
tion given was that the sum represented two 
hours’ stoppage for Armistice Morning. Six hun- 
dred workers. all ex-Service Men, are affected. 
—Ibid, 15/11/24, 

Well might the workers remember their 
masters’ recruiting appeals: ‘‘ Isn’t this 
worth fighting for??? ‘‘ What will you lack 
sonny?’’? May they remember that it was 
the Labour Party that rendered such able 
assistance in such appeals. Likewise that 
it was the same Labour Party that was pre- 
pared to use the masters’ military legions 
as strike breakers when you were fighting 
to maintain your standard of living during 
their term of office. 


* 4 


CAPITAL NONSENSE. 

An applicant at Greenwich County Court 
said that his tandlord, who was a ‘“* great 
Socialist,’’ refused to accept rent from 


him. Whereupon the oracle of-justice, dip- 
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ping deep into his reservoir of wisdom, de- 
livered himself of the following : — 
Probably then he doesn’t want the rent. °A 

Socialist I believe is a person who has no objec- 

tion to accumulating Capital on his own account, 

but denies the right of other peuple to do so. 

—Star, 4/10/24. 

Let us reason! A capitalist is one who 
owns wealth in the form of capital: A Soci- 
alist is a member of the working class who 
realises his slave position and works for 
Socialism. Like the rest of the workers he 
is poor. It is his class whose wage labour 
applied to nature’s minerals provides all 
the wealth which the capitalist class dissi- 
pate in luxury, spend on wars, armies, 
navies, etc., or accumulate in the form of 
capital in order to further exploit the work- 
ers for profit. Wage slavery never permits 
of more than a continued poverty existence. 
The workers’ accumulation is one of misery 
and insecurity. The Socialist doesn’t deny 
the ‘‘ right ’’ of the capitalist to possess 
capital because he knows that ‘‘ right ’’ is 
backed, up by the political control of the 
armed forces. What the Beak calls ‘‘right’’ 
is called by the Socialist ‘* might.’’ When 
the workers organise to control that same 
might the masters will be welcome to the 
right. We stand for the common ownership 
of the earth and its control by the whole 
people, i.e., the abolition of capitalism and 
its corollary capital. 


* * * 


THE MEANING OF POPLARISM. 

We have never doubted the sincerity of 
George Lansbury’s actions in the interests 
of—George Lansbury. Through the col- 
umns of the ‘‘ Daily Herald,’’? 8/11/24, he 
puts forth an admixture of ‘‘Jesus,’’ 4 What 
I Think,’? and spurious economics. Says 
he :— 


All who possess health and strength should 


be only too glad to help maintain those unable © 


because of disability to do a fuli week’s work 

for a full week’s wage. ~~ 

Quite a common mis-statement dear to 
the Labour Party confusionist, plus the 
sentiment which is such an asset to Lans- 


-bury. He knows that the wages the workers 


receive hover round a bare cost of living 
basis, which only suffices to replenish their 
energy. In the ‘‘ Herald,” 17/3/24, he 
wrote of ‘‘ thousands of miners ‘whose, 
wages had sunk below subsistence level,’’ 
presumably by short working time, which 
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had to be supplemented by Poor Law Re- 
lief. That section therefore of the working 
class not required by the masters, either be- 
cause they are physical wrecks or those 
whom it is unprofitable to employ, must be 
maintained in some sort of condition by 
the capitalists who own the mass of the 
wealth, which constitutes the proceeds of 
the robbery of the working class. Dare 
Lansbury deny that? Obviously the masters 
wish to keep their expenses (rates and 
taxes) as low as possible, for they come out 
of their profits. This is where the Labour 
leader renders assistance, first by endeav- 
ouring to disguise the process of working 
class exploitation, and second by trying to 
convince the workers that the masters’ rates 
and taxes concern them in order to keep 
tyem as low as possible. Proof :— 

The larger Poplar ratepayers who squeal so 
much about the rates have therefore on the 
balance been saved at least £250,000 yearly as 
a result of the Poplar Labour Movement during 
the last four years.—Poor Law Officers Journal, 
quoted Labour Leader, 6/3/24. 

The ‘‘ larger ’’ ratepayers ought, there- 
fore, to be grateful for they pocket an extra 
million in profit. Those who confuse the 
workers, knowingly or otherwise, are the 
best friends of the capitalist, and will merit 
their appreciation despite the pretence of 
their opposition. It is clear that it doesn’t 
matter whose the votes are, because— 

As your member in the last two parliaments, 
I desire to thank both friends and‘spponents 4or 
the loyal support which they have given me dur- 
ing that period.—Lansbury Election Address, 
October 24th, 

—As Socialists we know we will mect with 
bitter opposition from our opponents 
(Labourites included) : It is significant that 
while it took u& six years to rake up £1,000 
the I.L.P. Election Fund contained anony- 
mogs £500’s and £1,000’s, and one large 
employer of labour, Mr. Bernard Barron, 
while deploring the defeat of the Labour 
Government could contribute to thé Labour 
Party funds, £5,000 in one gift. (“‘ Chro- 
nicle,’’? 13/10/24.) 


* * * 


YOUR WORK AND THEIR PROFIT. 

‘‘ Business Organisation ’’ is a magazine 
devoted to devices and schemes for extract- 
ing the maximum amount of energy from 
the workers, with the minimum cost. It 
claims to be disinterested in politics, save 
in so far as they ‘‘ check trade and nBlver 


~~ 
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the efforts of our readers to find work for 
labour and make profit for themselves.’’ 
(October.) Eager to obtain insight into this 
divine arrangement, we read on, and learn 
of the great Woolworth: ‘‘ The thought 
occurred to him that in future he would 
pay others to work for him, and so large 
did his busine.s grow ¢hat he had never 
even entered so...e of his stores.’’ Another 
gentleman who ai.> discovered the trick of 
how to find work—for others—was Mr. Sel- 
fridge; he embarked on a world tour a few 
months ago, ‘‘ just-to show he isn’t indis- 
pensable in the business ’’ (Ibid.). The 
above instances apply equally to the capi- 
talists as a whole. When the workers no 
longer consider it a privilege to be allowed 
to fashion a world of pleasure for others, 
that pleasant world can be theirs. 
MAC. 


~ THE CLASS AR. 
AND THE FACTS an KS 


Mr. J. H. Thomas recently said that the 
‘‘ talk about a class war left him cold.’’ In 
a leading article, 14/11/24, the ‘* New 
Leader,’’ while agreeing with him in “‘ de- 
nouncing class hatred,’’ says :— 

But we think it almost the gravest mistake 
which a Labour Party could make to ignore the 
fact that a process which is usually called the 
Class struggle is the most vital fact of our lives. 
According to the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,’’ 

15/11/24, Mr. C. G. Ammon “ remarked 
that they ali agreed that, so far as possible, 
they were not desirous of carrying on a 
class war. They must admit that the 
class war was with us.”’ 


From the same source we get the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Dr. Salter, M.P., also declared that 
class war was a fact. It was a struggle 
between the people who were exploited and 
those who exploited them, and there was 
no possible method of reconciling the inte- 
rests of the two.’’ 


One it leaves cold. To another it is the 
most vital fact of our lives. Another admits 
its existence, but would not prosecute it; 
while the fourth declares it a fact with no 
possible method of reconciliation. Surely 
it is time that the Labour Party seriously 
considered whether they do or do not be- 
‘dieve in the existence of the class war. 

But neither the declarations of these 
gentlemen nor the flaring headline of a Sun- 
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day picture paper ‘‘ No more class war 
proves or disproves the existence of that 
struggle. The class struggle and its grow- 
ing intensity is the one outstanding feature 
of modern times. ‘The pathetic denials of 
capitalist agents like Mr. Lovat Fraser de- 
ceive no one, except those who want to he 
deceived. The facts are patent to anyone 
_capable of observation and thought. Mil, 
lions of workers organised on the industrial 
field to defend themselves against the con- 
stant efforts of still more strongly organised 
employers to reduce their standard of liv- 
ing and bind them more completely to the 
wheels of industry. 

Modern society is split clean across by 
the antagonism between those who produce 
wealth but do not own it, and those who 
own wealth though never assisting in its 
production. Disputes follow one another 
in rapid succession over the whole field of 
industry between the class that owns’ and 
controls the means of wealth-production and 
those who own nothing but their energy. 


It is in this last elementary fact that the 
verm of the class struggle lies. Unable to 
obtain access to the means of life, the pro- 
pertyless human being is compelled to sell 
his energy to those who own. He becomes 
a wage-slave and must bargain with the 
capitalist for a wage that. will satisfy his 
wants. As the number of workers seeking 
to sell their energy is nearly always in ex- 
cess of the demand, bargaining power is 
on the side of the buyers, or masters. It is 
a. simple business axiom that when a com- 
modity is plentiful it is generally cheap. 
But cheap labour-power means a low stand- 
ard of living, and the owner of labour-power 
being human and more or less intelligent re- 
sents being thrust ever more deeply into 
poverty ; while at the same time those who 
cut down his rations make huge additions 
to their bank balances and finding that mar- 
kets have somehow become glutted, stop 
production for a time and turn their workers 
on the streets. Slow starvation on the dole 
for a time and then, back in the factory to 
repeat the process with, possibly, a lower 
wage and managers and overseers hustling 
and driving with feverish haste that they 


may be first wifh their goods on the awak- | 


ening market. 

On the one hand a super-abundance cf 
wealth. On the other poverty to the verge 
of desperation. Whether they do little or’ 
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nothing, those who own the means of lite 
increase their wealth daily beyond their 
power to spend it. The propertyless wage- 
slaves are driven by the fear of the sack, 
and the more they yield the poorer they be- 
come. 


The capitalist increases his wealth by ma- 
chinery and methods that enables one 
worker to do the work of many and then 
reduces that worker’s wages. He does 
nothing to assist production, but his over- 
seers—themselves urged on by fear of the 
sack—in his interest, are constantly sacking 
and speeding up and reducing wages. This 
is the class war, waged from the employers’ 
side and accompanied by an avalanche of 
propaganda that attempts to reconcile these 
conflicting interests. 3 


But the antagonism cannot be hidden. It 
cannot be smoothed away by patriotic bla- 
ther or glib phrases about the indivisible 
interests of employer and _ employed. 
Whether they want to ‘‘ carry on a class 
war ’’ or not the workers are compelled to 
fi¢ht back. Whether they understand how 
to carry the fight to a successful issue or not 
millions all over the world realise that it 
is necessary to organise against the capi- 
talist class. 


The knowledge that should go with that 
realisation awaits them in Socialism. Let 
them acquire it and, instead of being always 
the victims of capitalist aggression they 
will fight back on an equal footing. There 
is a class war; consciously fought on one 
side, it is true. Talk of it may leave Mr. 
Thomas cold, and°"Mr. Ammon may not be 
desirous of carrying it om, but the ‘‘ New 
Leader ”’ is right for once when it says that 
it is the most vital fact of our lives; how- 
ever much they may qualify it next time the 
Labour Party takes office. 

| Oe 


STUDY MARX. 
A 


Central Economic Class 
| is being held at 


) 17, MOUNT PLEASANT, W.C.1., 
Every Thursday Evening, at 8 p.m. 


e 


All Workers Invited! 
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SOCIALIST POLICY. 
ANSWER TO F. L. REMINGTON. 

(1) Your remarks on municipal action 
have already been dealt with in the answer 
given in the October issue of the Soczalist 
Standard, Until you can bring some argu- 
ments against our reply your unsupported 
assertions are worthless expressions of 
opinions. 

(2) To say ‘‘ the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain accepts the structure of the work- 
ing classes (sic) existent industrial ma- 
chinery in the shape of Trades Unions ”’ (a 
very verbose phrase which simply means 
‘‘ the S.P.B.G. accepts Trades Unions ”’’) 
shows considerable confusion of thought. 
Practically all who work for a wage have 
to ‘* accept ’’ Trades Unions where they ex- 
ist in any strength, whether a member of 
the S.L.P. or any other Party. It is signi- 
ficant to note that almost every S.L.P.-er 
that became prominent in the eyes of the 
public did so by their activities in the Trades 
Union not by any action in industrial union- 
ism or politics. .This confusion of thought 
is further emphasised by your two state- 
ments (a) ‘‘ the S.L.P. endorses industrial 
unionism ’’; (b )‘* the S.L.P. is apolitical 
party just as much as is the S.P.G.B.”’ 


As industrial unionism denies political ac- 
tion for the working class your remark 
proves the S.L.P. to be an anti- political 
party. The whole question of ‘ industrial 
unionism versus Socialism ’’ has been de- 
bated and dealt with in various back nam- 
bers of the ‘* S.S. ’’ which we recommend 
to your notice. 

Another error in your letter is in passing 
over lightly the matter of ‘‘ imposing per- 
sonalities.’’ Had you read our exposure of 
the S.L.P. in our manifesto and in various 
articles in the ‘‘ S.S.’’ from August, 1906 
onwards, you would have seen that “‘lead- 
ers ’’ with a sheep-like following existed in 
the S.L.P. since its inception. This was 
one of the factors that prevented those in 
England who were fighting the old S.D.I. 
policy from taking part in the formation of 
the S.LaF. ; ji 

(3) It can only be supposed that if you 
have read the answer to your query on the 
oath, you have not paid the slightest atten- 
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tion to its contents. You make no attempt 
to show how the working class can gain 
control of political power if they baulk at 
an oath. In fact all your present assertions 
were met in that reply.— Ed. Com. 

* * * 
REPLY TO G. T. FOSTER. 

It is significant that while questioning the 
definition of Mind given in the article en- 
titled ‘‘ A Brief Sketch of the Materialist 
Conception of History,’’ you fail to give 
any alternative explanation. 

Your statement that ‘‘ the brain itself is 
ONLY an idea,’’ given without the slightest 
attempt to supply any evidence or reason 
to support it, is sheer nonsense. 

Another unsupported assertion, namely, 
‘* We know ONLY modes of our own con- 
sciousness ’’ is self-contradictory. Who or 
what are the ‘‘ we ”’ that know? 

When you can give any evidence for your 
entirely baseless assertions, it may be worth 
while to examine such evidence.—Ed. Com. 

* * * 
REPLY TO J. JACOBS (Edmonton, Alberta). 

Your references to the political antics of 
the Communists in Canada are noted. Their 
posing as Labour candidates with a long re- 
form programme of a capitalist nature is 
very similar to the gymnastics of Commun- 
ists here. Communists in Canada, once so 
strenuous for the One Big Union and now 
shouting back to the American Federation of 
Labour simply show that they are out to 
capture the jobs in unions as well as in 
Labour Parties. | 

When the working class understands the 
class struggle it will realise the futility of 
Communist ‘‘ Moscow ’’ tactics and the. 
anti-revolutionary character of these so- 
caHwed Communist opportunists.—Ed. Com. 





LEYTON BRANCH. 


A LECTURE 
ON 
‘‘The Socialist Party, 
Its Aim and Methods,”’ 


will be given at 
Trades Hall, Grove House, 
HIGH ROAD, LEYTON, 
On Sunday, December 7th, at 7.30 p.m. 
: Lecturer - <A. KOHN. 


Questions and Discussion Adimission Free. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE 
MATERIALIST CONCEPTION OF 
HISTORY. 


(Continued from November Issue.) 


Since the whole history ef the State shows 
that the ruling class of any given period use 
the State machinery as a means of safe- 
guarding their material interests, to the 
detriment of the subject glass, the struggle 
of the classes necessarily takes the form of 
a political struggle—a struggle for the con- 
trol of the means of life through the control 
of the State. Only by this means is a ruling 
class to be dislodged from power, and a new 
form of society established. Revolution, 
then, in a society comprising different 
classes, is an essential part of the process 
of social change; it is inevitably implied 
in the evolution of the tools of wealth pro- 
duction and distribution, and the need for 
revolution arises when a certain stage in 
economic development is reached. The revo- 
lution has to be-carried out by the rising 
subject class in order that old and obsolete 
social institutions which do not conform to 
the requirements of that class may be 
destroyed. 

It will be gathered from what we have 
said that the class struggle has a 
materialistic basis. But this is often 
obscured in great historical events by the 
‘‘ idealism ’’ displayed ‘in the struggles. 
The abstract ideas of justice, freedom, 
humanity, etc., have at all times been in- 
voked as weapons in the struggles. So 
much so, in fact, that many who have looked 
‘back upon past history have regarded the 
‘‘ idealism ’’ as though it were independent 
of -material ‘causes. There could be no 
greater mistake. To take the French Revo- 
lution of 1789 as an example. That revolu- 
tion was in reality the result of a struggle 
between the ruling feudal nobility and clergy 
‘and the then rising capitalist class. In that 
struggle‘for power the rising capitalist class, 
who saw in the domination of the nobility 
the means of hindering their advancement, 
found it necessary to seek the support of 
the peasants and propertyless workers of 
France. All sorts of promises were made 
to obtain that support. Since the peasants 
and workers were likewise groaning under 
the tyranny of feudal rule, the promises 
made, together with the great rallying cry 
of the bourgeoisie for ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity,’ met-with response from the 
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‘lower orders.’’ But the slogan’ of 
‘* Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ’’ turned 
out to be no more than a reflection of the 
desired political and social rights of the 
bourgeoisie. As far as the peasants and 
proletarians were concerned, they had 
merely assisted in substituting one set of 
rulers for another. 


So we could continue, in speaking of other 
revolutions, to point out that, although dis- 
guised by religious or secular idealism, the 
struggles have been between classes for 
social supremacy. Whilst the class 
struggles of the past have resulted in the 
overthrow of one class by another, and thus 
class society has been perpetuated, the 
modern class struggle must of necessity end 
in the abolition of classes. Social develop- 
ment has so simplified the class divisions in 
modern society that now only two classes 
face each other in society, with only one 
class needing emancipation—the working 
class. With the triumph of the working 
class, the slave class of to-day, society will 
witness the winding up of class society and 
human slavery. 


Let us now sum up our sketch of that 
theory of history formulated by Marx, En- 
gels, and Morgan. We have seen that the 
materialist conception of history regards 
the changes that have taken place in the 
forms of Society as being mainly caused by 
the changes in the means of wealth produc- 
tion and distribution. Or as Morgan would 
say, the upward march of mankind is 
largely to be explained by ‘‘ their successive 
arts of subsistence.’’ 


We have also seen that these economic 
changes, though brought into existence by 
man himself acting upon his natural sur- 
roundings, so alter the conditions of human 
existence, that mankind are more or less 
compelled to shape their mode of living ac- 
cordingly. Further, we have pointed out 
that our view of historical development is 
not so one-sided as to exclude from human 
history every other factor than the econo- 
mic one. Man’s ideas and ideals, his geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions, are all 


- embraced by our conception of history, and 


placed in their true position. The influence 
of ideas in historical development has en- 
gaged most of our attention in this sketch, 
for the reason that, it is upon that side of 
our theory that most criticism has_ been 
levelled. Since the influence of geography 
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and climate has only been implied by us 
here and there, it may prove useful if we 
have a few words to say about these be- 
fore concluding ; if only to show that Marx 
was not unaware of their influence on human 
society. Whilst we assert that the econo- 
mic development is the motive force behind 
social change we are, at the same time fully 
aware that geographical and climatic con- 
ditions form part of the background, so to 
speak through which many of man’s tech- 
nical inventions have taken form. Thus the 
needs for making fire, clothes and shelter 
must have arisen when our primitive ances- 
tors emerged from the tropical or sub-tropi- 
cal forests on to the open plains, where 
they were more at the mercy of climatic 
conditions. Hence the invention of the 
crude technical appliances of that time to 
overcome the climatic conditions. But even 
when we reach more modern times, when 
man had enormously increased his hold 
upon natural forces, we observe the influ- 
ence of geography and climate. In dealing 
with the question of the physical conditions 
more or less essential to the capitalist form 
of society in its early stages, Marx, in the 
following lengthy but luminous passage, 
says :— 


Capitalist production once assumed, then, all 
other circumstances remaining the same, and 
given the length of the working day, the quan- 
tity of surplus-labour will vary with the physical 
conditions cf labour, especially with the fertility 
of the soil. But it by no means follows from 
this that the most fruitful soil is the most 
fitted for the growth of the capitalist mode of 
production. This mode is based on the dominion 
of man over Nature. Where Nature is too lavish, 
she ‘‘keeps him in hand, like a child in lead- 
ing-strings.’” She does not impose upon him 
any necessity to develop himself. It is not the 
Tropics with their luxuriant vegetation, but the 
temperate zone, that is the mother country of 
Sapital.. It is not the mere fertility of the soil, 
but the differentiation of the soil, the variety of 
its natural products, the changes of the seasons, 
which form the physical basis for the social 
division of labour, and which by changes in the 0 
natural surroundings, spur man on to the multi- 
plication of his wants, his capabilities, his means 
yo of labour. (“‘Capital,’? Vol, 1, page 


However, as previously indicated, the in- 


fluence of geography and climate, important 
as they are in the study of the make up of 
human society, recedes in importance as 
economic development advances. 


(Zo be continued.) 


?’ 
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PUT THIS IN YOUR COLLECTION 
OF GOLDEN DEEDS. 


You will of course have the Boudel Mas- 
sacre, the Amritsar Horror, the Congo 
Rubber Atrocities, etc., duly docketed. The 
following extract from Mark Twain’s re- 
cently published Autobiography, quoted in 
the ‘* Daily News,’’ October 25th, is a use- 
ful addition to Capitalism’s Book of Golden 
Deeds. 

Mark Twain was roused to a white heat 
of anger by the killing of six hundred Maros 
by American soldiers in the Philippine 
Islands in 1906. 

‘* With six hundred engaged on each side, 
we lost fifteen men killed outright and we 
had thirty-two wounded. The enemy 
numbered six hundred—including women 
and children—and we abolished them utterly 
leaving not even a baby alive to cry for its 
dead mother 

‘“ This is incomparably the greatest vic- 
tory that was ever achieved by the Christian 
soldiers of the United States.”’ 

President Roosevelt sent a formal mes- 
sage of congratulation to the commanding 
officer. ‘‘ His whole utterance is merely a 
convention,’’ comments Mark Twain. ‘‘Not 
a word of what he said came out of his 
heart. He knew perfectly well that tg—pen 
six hundred helpless and weaponless sav- 
ages in a hole like rats in a trap and mas- 
sacre them in detail during a stretch of a 
day and a half from a safe position on the 
heights above was no brilliant feat of arms, 
and would not have been a brilliant feat 
of arms even if Christian America, repre- 
sented by its salaried soldiers had shot them 
down with Bibles and Golden Rules instead 
of bullets.’’—From Mark Twain Autobio- 
eraphy extract in ‘‘Daily News,’’ 25/10/24. 


S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 


Sundays: Finsbury Park, 3 p.m. 
Clapham Common, 3 p.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park, 11.30 a.m. 


Mondays: Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
: Garnault Place, Clerkenwell, 8 p.m. 


Thursdays: Dalston, Queen's Road, 8.30 p.m. 


Friday : Stratford, Water Lane, 8 p.m. 
Tooting, Church Lane, 8 p.m. 
Walthamstow, High Street, (Opposite BatHs), 8 p.m. 


Saturdays : Leyton, James Lane, nr. Leyton Stn., 7 30 p.m. 
Stoke Newington, WestHackney Church, 8p.m. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han- 
bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets Thursday, 8 p.m. 
at The Waiting Room,-Latchmere Baths, entrance 
in Burns Road. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 


CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 


CLERKENWELL.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 
8 p.m., at 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussions 
every Wednesday at 8.45 p.m.—all invited. Com- 
munications to Sec., at above address. 


EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.8. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 


EDINBURGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 


GLASGOW.—Communications to Sec., J. Higgins, 
816, Ruthlerglen-rd, Oatlands, Glasgow. 


HACKNEY.—Communications tothe Sec.,78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. ‘Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd., Hackney Stn. 


HANLEY.~Branch meets Mondays, Working Men’s 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., T. Travis, 
27, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafts. 


ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 


oor 


LEYTON.—Communications to Sec., 88, Dunedin- 


rd., Leyton. Branch meets 8 p.m., Trades and 
Labour Hall, Grove House, High-rd., every 
Tuesday. Public invited. 


MANCHESTER.—Sec., A.L. Myerson, 53, Marshall 
Place, Hightown, Manchester. Branch meets 
Clarion Café, Market St., 2nd and 4th Wednesday 
in month, at 8.30 p.m. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 
J. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 


TOOTING.—Sec., A. Yeomans, 15, University-rd., 
Collier's Wood, S.W.19. Branch meets every 
Thursday at 8 p.m. : 


TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 12, High Cross road, 
Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, The 
Tr¥des Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. _Dis- 
cussion after branch business. Public invited. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to A. J. 
Godfrey, 30, Waverley road, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Branch meets at Workmen's Hall, High-st., every . 


Monday. 


WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 


avefue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8.30 p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 


WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 


WOOD GREEN.-Branch meets 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays each month at 8p.m., at Noel Park 
School; N.22. ; 
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December. 1924 


ARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by andin the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and . 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic confrol 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist_class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinesy, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

_ That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The SocraList Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. ; 
ee eee eS 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentin the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


Published by THe Sociatist Party of Great Bsitain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 
Printed for them by R. E. TayLor & Son, Lrp., 56/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (T.1.). 
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